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1. SCHOOL AND TESTING ENVIRONMENT 

Personality studies of no mini children of preschool age liaye been in 
progress at the Payne Whitney Nuisery School since 1937. Anamnestic 
data, physical examination reports, psychometric test findings, daily behavior 
records and mechanically-recorded individual play sessions are collected on 
each child. This method of compiling data makes it possible at any time to 
study special phases of behavior through the analysis and integration of 
specifically-related information from the records. 

This study represents an attempt to ascertain whether any relation 
can be established between emotional adjustment ns shown in the total record 
mid intellectual function as determined through psychometric testing, also 
to follow variations of the intelligence quotient on retest in parallel with 
fluctuations in the emotional adjustment as leporteil in the records. Owing 
to the specific method of appinach, and time relations being readily avail- 
able causal relations can he worked out without any pre-established hypothesis. 

Eighteen children, fiom 2 to 5 years of age (divided into three groups) 
attend the Payne Whitney Nursery School yearly. This is n well equipped 
nursery school, with opportunities for indoor and outdoor activities, whose 
modern methods of nursery education arc carried out by trained adults 
assigned to a very small number of children. This permits dose observa- 
tion, as well as greater freedom of expression. The children come from 
high cultural and social strata. The parents — many of them are professional 
people — have been college graduates, with one exception. To be admitted, 
a child must be of normal (or superior) intelligence and present no gross 
deviations in his early development, nr his past and present behavior. The 
child is tested for intelligence prior to admission only when his intellectual 
status is doubtful on initial interview observation, or highlights of his psy- 
chomotor development point to the need. As is the ease with any so-called 
normal group of children, at any age level, upon continued observation a 
certain number arc found to present deviations of various degrees from the 
normal. Them arc two factors which cannot fail to influence the parents 
in their selection of the school: the nursery school is located in a psychiatric 
hospital, with the services of a psychiatrist attached; nnd it is known to be 
a center of observation. 

The hospital atmosphere is not foicign to the children, as (hey enter the 
psychiatric building to go to their school rooms, Contact with patients L 
avoided; occasionally, however, they arc seen in the gaulcn, The children 
pass the psychologist's office daily, on their way to the roof playground; 
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and the psychologist is a familiar figure, to the same extent, for instance, as 
is the nurse, since anyone called upon to test or examine the children is first 
made an intimate part of their school experience, This is also true to an 
even greater extent of the child's contact with the psychiatrist. 

The psychometric test which is done regularly each year is suggested 
as another enjoyable school event, and the children eagerly look forward to 
their turns, Occasionally a child is shy about leaving his group and going to 
the psychologist's office, Then his teacher takes him, either alone or with 
another child (already tested and enthusiastic about the procedure), and 
remains with him until he is willing to accept the testing situation. It can 
he said that conditions arc favorable in assuring maximum cooperation from 
the child, thus leaving variations in test scores to be explained by factors 
other than the test situation itself, 



II. METHOD AND PROCEDURE 

From the fall of 1937 through December of 1943, 81 children were en- 
rolled, and 77 were given the Stanford-Binet test (Tcrman-Merrill revi- 
sion) by four psychologists. The average IQ on initial tests was 121.44 
(range, 79 to 164). As indicated above, while the children arc not selected 
on the basis of superior intelligence, as a group they show intelligence 
considerably above average. Two or more Binct tests were available on 39 
children, and it is from this group that the observations and findings re- 
ported in this study arc drawn. 

A careful investigation was made of the records of these 39 children ; the 
results nf the psychometric tests and the findings related to the sacio-emo- 
tionnl adjustment were analyzed independently > and in 33 of the 39 children 
there was a close parallel between the two sets of findings. From the point 
of view of variations in IQ in the Binet tests, the total number was divided 
into two groups: Greup 1 1 22 children who showed gains or losses in IQ of 
10 points or more on retest, arbitrarily defined as the group with significant 
changes; Group II , 17 children with minor (loss than 10) or no changes on 
retest, defined as the group with insignificant changes. Group 1 was further 
differentiated as follows: subgroup (/r), 12 children with significant changes 
upward; subgroup {L) t 10 children with significant changes downward. 
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III. REPORT OF FINDINGS 


A. Group I, Subgroup ( a ) : 12 Children with Significant Changes 

Upward 

There were increases ranging from 10 to 31 points. All the children in- 
cluded in this group showed parallel increase in intellectual quotient, and 
improvement in social adjustment. Pertinent data on these 12 children are 
briefly summarized as follows: 

Case 1 (Boy); 10 up 21 points (79-100); Greatly improved social 
adjustment. (This boy had been admitted to the Payne Whitney Nursery 
School before the institution of research; liis initial intellectual level 
might have excluded him under conditions as outlined since the estab- 
lishment of research.) (Illustrated.) 

Case 2 (Boy); IQ lip id points (90-106): An inhibited boy who giad- 
ually became freer, happier, more animated. 

Case 3 (Girl): IQ up IS points (129-14+) : Improved social adjust- 
ment. After she left Payne Whitney Nursery School (two yearn later) 
she was seen for follow-up guidance, when she developed behavior diffi- 
culties in school. Her IQ then wns 130. 

Case + (Boy): IQ up 17 points (93-110): School behavior showed 
considerable improvement during liis two years at school. 

Case S (Giil): IQ up 10 points (111-121): One of identical twins; 
extremely dependent on her sister during her first year. Growth in 
independence from her twin marked her progress. 

Case 6 (Boy): IQ up 12 points (105-117) I Improved emotional and 
social adjustment in an immature boy who was admitted to the school 
shortly after the parents' separation. 

Case 7 (Girl): IQ up 15 points (97-116-112): During the last two cjf 
her three years at school, this child was happy and well adjusted; 
lull during her first year at school, marked hy the birth of a sibling, 
her adjustment presented minor difficulties which are reflected in 
her lower intellectual performance. (Illustrated.) 

Case S (Girl): IQ up 17 points (110-117-127): Gradual growth and 
social improvement, with gradual increase in her three successive tests. 

Case 9 (Boy): IQ up 31 points (125-131-156): Considerable im- 
provement in adjustment in the course of three years. (Illustrated,) 

Case 10 (Boy): IQ up 22 points (110-132): At first, apprehensive and 
inhibited, Became more aggressive, and freer. 

Case 11 (Boy): IQ up 21 points (123-144): Better adjusted, ninie 
mature in Behavior and speech expression, a gradual development. 

Case 12 (Girl): IQ up 13 points (97-110): Social improvement well 
i elated to increase in intellectual per fo nuance. 


J1 
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H. Group 1, Sunououp (A) : 10 Children with Significant Changes 

Downward 

Them were clceicases ranging from 10 to 19 points. In five of these 
children, the lowering of intellectual performance was coincident with a 
period of conflict stimulated by the arrival of a sibling, and in still another 
was rcl a tcil to the sibling, though not his birth. There were concomitant 
signs cl emotional conflict, such as regression in elimination training, infantile 
liabiLs, tie. The parallel between intellectual performance and social adjust- 
ment in the 10 children is highlighted as follows: 

Casti 13 (Hoy): IQ down 13 points (157-144): Gradual improvement 
during the first yenr at school. A brother wna born at the beginning 
of his second year, and the second psychometric test was given shortly 
thereafter, (Illustrated,) 

Case H (Girl) \ IQ down 19 points (118-119) : A generally tense child 
who had a pethd of regression related to the younger ai&ter (a very 
attractive baby) when the InLter began to walk and became a center 
of attraction for the whole family. (A follow-up contact indicated a 
further drop, with school difficulties.) 

Case 15 (Girl) : IQ down 10 points, then up two points (144-134-136) : 

An only child, of older parents, who was attractive anti generally well 
nil justed. During the second year play sessions, the child expressed 
auxiety which was related w the old nurse who had almost complete 
charge of her, The nurse's possessive love and somewhat dictatorial 
attitude were a source of conflict to the mother. It became known that 
she was involved in small thefts right before the child, which finally 
pram pled the mother to discharge her. 

Case 16 (liny): JQ clown 14 points (148-134): An anxious child whose 
parents had neither much insight nor time, Between liis first and second 
yeara at school, a sibling was horn; and while his sociM adjustment 
showed gradual improvement at school, the play sessions revealed an 
intense sibling rivalry which was not satisfactorily handled at home, 

Cose 17 (Girl): IQ down 16 points (137-121): School adjustment 
showed improvement, but there was an undercurrent of tension related 
hi hostility toward the mother and sibling, (Illustrated.) 

Cut 18 (Hoy): IQ down 13 points (121-122-108): An anxious boy 
with fairly wide variations in LU adjustment; his restlessness and anxiety 
were oh the increase during his third year at school, due to tensions 
in the family and the birth of a sibling between his second and third testa. 

Case 19 (Girl): IQ down 15 points (137-122): An increasingly 
anxious child who required special guidance and attention during her 
two years at school, and who was later brought to treatment for be- 
havior difficulties at a private school, (Her JQ then showed a fur- 
ther decrease.) TIils child's problem was reluted to poor adjustment 
of the parents, who were resistive to suggestions through the child's 
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contact at school, Nevertheless, they brought her back occasionally for 
chcek-upa after she had left school. both parents were eventually 
referred for treatment. 

Case 20 (Girl)t IQ down 16 points (155-1+1-11?): A generally well 
adjusted child who went through a period of conflict mid frustration 
coincident with the birth of a sibling. (Illustrated.) 

Case 21 (Boy): IQ down 22 points, then up 16 points (132-110-126): 

This only child, of older parents, was active, happy and well adjusted. 

During his second year at school his mother, who was very devoted 
to him, became involved in a number of war committees which re- 
stricted her contacts with the boy. Temper tantrums, frequent and 
severe, appeared, and it was in that period that the second test took 
place. In conferences with the mother, the child’s emotional needs (re- 
vealed in piny session material, as well as in daily behavior) were 
pointed out; and the mother, a warm, well integrated individual, was 
quick to give up interfering activities. The psychometric tests closely 
reflect the llnctun lions of this child’s adjustment, 

Case 22 (Girl): IQ down 12 points (133-121): The parents put hiph 
denundj for achievement on this (only) child. Due to over- stimulation, 
this girl had, for instance, a vocabulary considerably above average, hut 
she /vas also Inhibited and fearful. Her social adjustment showed prog- 
ress. However, her second test wns given just after the Christmas holi- 
day, which was n period of tension in the family, 

C. Group II: 17 Children with Insignificant Changes 

It was in this group that predictability an the basis of independently- 
analyzed reports offered less chances for reliability. While it seemed possible 
retrospectively to justify results of the psychometric tests in the light of the 
total record, the findings of the psychometric tests could not so consistently 
be forecast from the biographical data, as was the case with the children in 
the first group of significant changes, In this group (II) two categories of 
children are represented: stable, well adjusted children whose home life 
seemed to present no cause for emotional disturbances; and children whose 
home conditions, while unsatisfactory, did not show variations, or tendency 
toward marked improvement, or further dislocation. It is in this latter cate- 
gory that the margin of error was greatest. The 17 cases arc briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 

Case 23 (Boy) : JQ down nine points (128-120-119) i This child showed 
continued tensions through his three years' attendance but, neverthe- 
less, made great progress in school adjustment. He was nn only child 
of young, immature parents. Home conditions, especially regarding 
inlerparental relations, became increasingly unfavorable, with acute ten- 
sions and rejection of the child, One would be justified in expecting a 
greater drop. (Illustrated.) 
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Case 2+ (Girl) * IQ stable (108-109-108): An unusually independent 
child of carefree, casual parents. She was active, friendly, well liked. 
No indication of any conflict, either in daily behavior or individual 
play sessions, 

Case 25 (Girl): IQ up three points (1+2-145): She was the youngest 
of three girls in a household overwhelmed by the female element. (The 
father was rather passive, and several of th c servants were women.) 
The competition with her older sisters was intense, and school provided 
a menns of developing emotional independence. Her progress in social 
relationship was greater thnn thc change in IQ would indicate. How- 
ever, this child, during her second year, went through a period of hoy- 
girl adjustment which added complexity lo the total picture. 

Case 26 (Girl): IQ up six points (121-127): There were elements of 
instability in thc home- Thc father had a history of severe stuttering. 
}lc still stuttered mildly, was somewhat rigid and compulsive. The 
mother spent very little time nt home. The child was an active thumb 
sucker, and continued to be until ac least the age of % l / 2 years, when 
a check-up was made on nil thc children. Individual play sessions 
ami dreams demonstrated rather intense underlying anxiety. There 
was a period of disturbed behavior when the father left for the Army 
(the child was then 8 years old). While the nursery school was a grati- 
fying experience (there the child became more sociable and happy) 
and there Were no outstanding causes for conflict during her two years’ 
attendance! no rise in IQ could be predicted on the biographical record 
alone. This rise, though alight, and considered Insignificant by criteria 
outlined above, indicates a trend which is not in keeping with the rest 
of the record. 

Case 27 (IJuy) : IQ stable (125-125): A well integrated boy, with 
warm and demonstrative parents. There was no indication of any 
emotional conflict in daily behavior or individual piny sessions.' (Illus- 
trated.) 

Cast 2^ (lloy)'. down seven points (129-122): This only child 
(from n broken home), in the custody of his mother, was made quite 
unhappy by the divorce and loss of his father; this was also true of his 
mother. Two years after the child left school, a check-up revealed 
behavior difficulties for which the mother wns seeking guidance. A 
greater drop in IQ could have been expected in this case, although thc 
hwnc conditions became even worse after lie left school. 

Case 29 (Hay) 1 . IQ up four points (96-100)-. During his two years 1 
atleminnco, this* hoy gained in cimitionnl stability. However, it was 
fell that a deep-seated insecurity, revealed in individual play sessions, 
warranted treatment; and this was instituted two years later when the 
hoy became involved in stealing fairly large sums of money and valu- 
able articles, both at home and the private school which hg attended. 

Case 5(1 (Hoy): IQ up seven points (115-122); This was a rather 
boy, protected and “bossed 1 ' by his older sister (who was also at 
Payne Whitney Nursery School during his first year there). The 
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parents, well adjusted and with high standards, demanded rather 
rigid corn [dia nee, hut they were consistent and gave security and affeo 
tion to their children. The child became more assertive, and inde- 
pendent of his sister; and the trend indicated in the minor change in 
IQ rating is in keeping with the improvement in social behavior. 

Case 31 (Girl): IQ up nine points (124-133): Tile younger of two 
children, this girl had an older brother who was also at Payne Whitney 
Nursery School, She tended to be shy and pnssivc in her first year. 
She gained in independence, and her social behavior also showed gain, 
A generally well adjusted child, 

Case 32 (Girl): IQ down five points (109-104): Upon admission, this 
child's behavior and speech were quite immature. Considerable progress 
inode in both areas is not reflected in the change ill IQ which, while 
Insignificant, indicates a trend in the opposite direction to that expected, 

Case 33 (Girl): IQ stable (113-114): This child, the dominant one 
of twins, "bossed' 1 her sister and, to some extent, isolated her from 
the group. A well adjusted child of secure parents. Her social con- 
tacts broadened in the course cf two years at school. 

Case 3+ (Hoy): IQ up three paints (120-123): The third of four chil- 
dren, three of whom attended Payne Whitney Nursery School. Although 
tlie family is well knit and both parents give affection and security 
to the children, the older boy and this boy have had stormy periods — 
in the case of this child, characterized by hostility and aggressiveness 
toward other children. Such periods coincided with frustrations at home 
(mother's illness, ruirse’9 favoritism of the youngest child) between 
his first and second years at school, 

Case 35 (Girl): IQ down five points (136-131): The second of three 
children (all have attended Payne Whitney Nursery School), and the 
sister of Case 27 (page 14). All three children, while presenting 
marked individual differences, have a common characteristic, in that 
they are secure and well adjusted. The second psychometric test was 
given tw'o months after the birth of the third child; mild sibling rivalry 
was present, which was resolved after a she 1 1 period of time. While 
insignificant, the lowering of the intellectual quotient indicates a trend 
quite in keeping with the life situation. (Illustrated.) 

Case 36 (Girl): IQ down three points (140-137): This child had a 
difficult time during her two years' attendance, Her parents were di- 
vorced, and each remarried; and a child was born in each «f the new 
marital combination*, School was an increasingly happy experience for 
this child, but frustrations at home did not lessen perceptibly. 

Case 37 (Girl): IQ stable (127-126): The record of this child is an 
almost exact reduplication of that of Case 36 (divorce, both parents re- 
married, a child born of each couple), In this case, however, the 
improvement in emotional adjustment was more striking than in C nse 
36, and this might have been reflected in an increase in IQ. 

Case 38 (Girl) : IQ down four points (122-118): This child was over- 
active, lacked concentration. She wn.s an only child, and there was 
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friction between mother and daughter. The J/nprovetncnt in her be- 
havior was great enough to warrant a shift upward in IQ , rather 
than a loss of four points. 

Case 39 (Boy): IQ up three points (99-102): An only child, adopted 
by older parents, During his first two years nt school, this child was 
apprehensive, insecure, poorly organized. There were tensions in the 
home, due to personality adjustment of the father and the mother's 
difficulty in accepting her childlessness. Indeed, both parents eventually 
accepted treatment, and nt the time of writing (incomplete third school 
year) the child showed a considerable gain in both social adjust- 
ment and intellectual function (IQ 118). The latter finding, though not 
included in the general classification due to incompleteness of the year's 
data, is highly significant in the light of changes in the home situation. 



IV. ILLUSTRATIVE CASES 
A. Group I, Suqcroup (a) : Cask-1, Case 7, Case 9 

1 . Case 1 — Boy — IQ Up 21 Points (79-100) 

Case 1 was tlifi only child of older parents. Observed from 2 years 
6 months to 3 years 10 months. Under ^research conditions” this 
child might have been rejected, 

a. Physical status. Underdeveloped, poorly nourished, with poor 
motor coordination. There wns evidence of early rickets and slight 
convergent strabismus* Absences for colds were high (19 per cent 
in the first year, 38.6 per cent the second year), Allergy was re- 
ported several years after lie left Payne Whitney Nursery School, which 
kept him out of kindergarten and grade school two-thirds of the time. 

b . Social background. There were several abortions preceding the 
child’s Wrth. Pregnancy was an accident, and the rejection was obvious. 
The parents were older, self-contained people with high intellectual and 
cultural standards. Birth was premature, with low forceps. The 
mother wns quite ill (uremia); the child weighed 5 ibs. at birth. There 
were several maids, speaking different languages. He had no contact 
with other children before he came to school and his speech was n 
mixture of words from several foreign Innguages, It wna reported 
that the child was so apprehensive in new situations that he would 
not, for instance, void on all-day trips. 

c. School adjustment , first year. At school he was apprehensive with 
regard to voiding and for severnl dnys he did not void all day. There 
was compulsive, ritualistic behavior, such /is inclining hia head 
to one side and revolving slowly in a circle, with peculiar repeti- 
tive hand motions. Hig mother had to stay nt school with him more 
days than Is usual, because of his timidity. He whs silent and appre- 
hensive, play was solitary, occasionally pnrnllcL He was playful with 
adults whom he knew. He showed fears and withdrawn behavior. 
He was afraid of others’ aggression and had no initiative, nor was 
he possessive of toys. Motor coordination was poor. 

d. School adjustment, second year. Due to his apprehensivencss, also 
to absences because of poor health, lie did not make n good contact 
with the children in his gioup. He showed hostility toward them. There 
were fewer fears and his peculiar mannerisms decreased coincident 
with greater freedom in play. He still exhibited peculiar hand motions 
when anxious or self-conscious, Me played only with one girl; he was 
passive, bat gradually he dared to hit her. Later he pulled the Itarr 
of other children but was cowed when they attacked him. lie remained 
dependent on his teacher for a long time and was apprehensive in new 
situations, On the whole, his behavior showed improvement, in that 
he was less anxious, more sociable. Throughout the period of observa- 
tion, he was more friendly toward men. 

e. Psychometric tests. The first test, at 3 years 3 months, gave him 
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a mental age of 2 years 7 months and an IQ of 79. When retested four 
months later, his mental age was 3 years 6 months and his IQ 100. (The 
retest was requested because of his improved social behavior.) Interest 
and attention were adequate on the first test and there was no undue 
hyper activity or distractibUity, The examiner thought his test adjustment 
was very good. On the second test he was enthusiastic, happy, compliant 
and attentive. He had improved in motor coordination, manual dex- 
tcriLy and visuo-motor coordination. Language comprehension and usage 
also were better. 

/, Comment, Inasmuch as his test adjustment was good for the first 
test, it would sc cm that the lest gave an adequate index of his functional 
level at that time. It Is interesting to note that after four mohths at 
school he had lost many of hia compulsive mannerisms, showed greater 
freedom in play, and liis social adjustment had improved. He was able 
to test at a normal level, 21 points above the first test. 

2. Case 7— Girl— IQ Up 15 Points (97-116-112) 

Case 7 was on only child when she entered school. She was ob- 
served front 2 years 5 months to 5 years 1 month. A sibling was boin 
during her first year at school. 

a. Physical status. She was well developed, well nourished, and her 
health record was good — only a few absences for colds. Her appetite 
was good. Her coordination was very good, 

b. Social background. The father was a professional man, absorbed 
in his work, but he had a warm personality and gave warmth and affec- 
tion to the children in the necessarily short periods he could spend 
with them. Success had been rapid for him. He was handsome and 
outgoing, while his wife was shy and retiring. The maternal grand- 
mother had been in a hospital for mental diseases for many years. The 
mother gave up her professional work when she married, and her inter- 
ests centered exclusively upon her home life. She stressed cleanliness. 

r. School adjustment, first year. The child was immediately well 
liked in the group. Site took to school and routines easily. She was 
occasionally stubborn, hut usually compliant. Her activity was purpose- 
ful, She was friendly, with occasional impulsive attempts at snatching 
other children’s toys. By the end of the first year, she was considcicd 
n well adjusted child, outgoing, sociable, but extremely independent. At 
times she was fiercely possessive, and if other children objected to her 
taking their toys she pinched their faces. At the time her sibling, was 
horn, in the spring, sdie .started to hide and hoard things. S-he had begun 
a few months curlier to be more resistive to sharing. She seemed to 
have no fear, except of her own aggression. She was sympathetic to 
the other children, and her anger was short-lived. During the first 
year, there were several difficult situations for the child: her mother went 
Lo a hospital for (he birth of the second baby; her teacher was ill; a 
maid left; and the father, who was seldom nbsetit from home, went 
away for several days. After the birth of the bahy, the mothe r com- 
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pared her unfavorably with the “Rood baby/' In that period of several 
months she showed hostile, resentful behavior which, obviously, was re- 
lated to the arrival of the baby. The only mannerism noted with some 
decree of frequency and intensity was thumb sticking, with associated 
nose rubbing, at nap time or when tired. She showed a mild tendency 
to excessive hand washing. 

[7, School adjustment, second year. At the beginning of the second 
year, her rapport was not as good with her own group, and she was 
aggressive and dominating, She often played alone, usually due to group 
choice. She always first said “no" to requests to share. Her aggressive 
behavior consisted in pushing, shouting, hitting, then dissolving into 
tears and asking the teacher for help, She was affectionate with her 
teacher, but pushed or hit other adults, usually to get theiv attention. 
Intermittently she was very gay, but resisted if spoken to about her 
attacks on adults. She had a confident, gleeful manner and a good 
sense of humor which helped to relieve tension. She continued to suck 
her thumb and tickle her nose with fuzz picked from her blanket. At 
this time, the ritual took on an additional significance and intensity, 
and if her “fuzz" could not he found she could not fall asleep until she 
had plucked more. The increased aggressiveness toward adults and 
resistance to routines were coincident with the early months of the baby 
brother, when the mother was absorbed in the infant's care, She con- 
tinued aggressive, yet fairly sociable, through her second year at school. 

c. School adjustment, third year. After eager arrival at school, she 
was energetic all day, except for occasional quiet moments of day- 
dreaming. She was independent on less occasions than previously, being 
then defiant toward teachers and uncooperative in group play. She 
had a keen sense of humor and frequently laughed gaily. She was 
not apprehensive but continued to show occasional anger by hitting, 
pushing, snatching, She was aggressive toward adults — this form of 
behavior reaching a peak during the spiing and decreasing markedly 
toward the end of the school year. She continued verbally hostile toward 
adults. In the family, meanwhile, following a series of conferences 
between the mother and several members of the staff, including the 
psychiatrist, a reorientation was inking place. The mother focussed 
her attention on the child, freed herself, to a certain extent, from do- 
mestic chores, and sought much-needed diversion. Her demands upon 
the child were somewhat lessened. During her fast (thiid) year at 
school, the child had a very good i elation to her teacher. 

/, Psychometric tests. At the age of 2 years II months, she had a 
mental age of 2 years 10 months and an IQ of 97. It should be noted 
that this lest was made three weeks after the birth of her sibling. 
In the test situation she was willing, coopeiative, and showed normal 
interest; she did not talk a great deal. The spiead was only three 
levels. She found it difficult to string heads, and used a pencil in an 
infantile manner, At the age of 3 years 7 months, her mental age was 
4 years 2 months, her IQ 116. She was willing, cnopci nlivc, friendly, 
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and ac\ive all the time during tULa test, The spread was four levels. 
At the age of 3 years 8 months her mental age was 5 year9 3 mouthy 
her IQ U2. She was willing, friendly, and cooperated well, except 
when asked to use a pencil which she found difficult, The spread was 
again four levels, 

g. Comment . It would seent that the second and third tests reflect 
her true mental ability more accurately than the first test, which was 
given shortly after the birth of her sibling. Her adjustment, nt home 
and at school, showed a gradual improvement which has persisted 
during the two years since *he left the twasery *d\an\. The result^ ob- 
tained in the first psychometric test, even though the child wns coopera- 
tive in the test situation, are an index of the inner tension assoemted 
wilk the nrrival of the sibling. At school, during the first year nnd 
the beginning of the second year, her relations to the other children— 
more than her relations to ndn its— presented some difficulty, ns could lie 
expected in a child working out his sibling relationship. Coinci- 
dentally, the intellectual functioning appeared kwest during the period 
in which the child's emotional security wns, nt least temporarily, threat- 
ened. Fund amen tally, this ia a well knit family nnd the parents (espe- 
cially the mother) were quick to recognize and fill the need of this child 
for increased affection Qnd reassurance. 

3. Cate P_Ua > — IQ Vp 31 Points (125-131-156) 

Cast 9 vm aw ovdy child, wta attended sthoed irom 2 years 

0 months to 4- years 7 months. 

a, Physical status. He was well developed, wiry and active. When 
first admitted, lie wn9 on fl special diet for a poorly-defined gastroin- 
testinal condition; he was hungry most of the time. He was absent 
for colds W/i per cent of the time the first year, and 22 per cent of 
the second year. lie had frequent colds the third year, too; and, in 
mldhion, stayed nt home one day a Week to rest, at his mother's 
request, Usually he was more high-strung nnd irritable when he re- 
luriwd to school a, f Vet his day of absence foi rest than during the 
middle of ihe week. He alternated between periods of constipation 
and loose bowel movements, which was interpreted at school as nn 
additional evidence of somatically-expressed tension. 

b. lyoriW Laekffrousid* The father hail an older boy by a former 
marriage, and this boy had a closer relation to lus stepmother than 
la his own mother. The father, a successful business man with in- 
tellectual drives, was restless nnd fond of sports. At home he was 
dominated by Ida wife, though more assertive in the business which 
they both conducted The mother was a brilliant woman,, formerly 
her husband s secretary and currently the chief executive in a scientific 
publishing firm owned by her husband. She had two years’ psychiatric 
treatment, followed by six years' psychoanalytic treatment (two analysis 
—the first one commuted suicide), a fact which was concealed at the 
lime of admission. She had exhibited mild paranoid trends toward 
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her former therapists, and she tended to reject any suggestions received 
at the school, yet carried them out later as if they were her own. There 
was friction between the mother and the child's nurse, principally over 
his enuresis. It was felt that there was considerable tension at home 
find that the mother rejected the child. 

c. School adjustment, first year. He was happy, self-sufficient, inde- 
pendent, teased nnd hit occasionally but expressed most of his hostility 
verbally. Biting was a frequent reaction if something was taken from 
him; he then looked anxious and remained silent. He was afraid of 
heights. There were several infantile traits, such as immature speech 
(clso a tendency to block and repeat syllables), thumb sucking, nail 
biting, tongue biting. He also had a relapse of bladder control after 
hl 9 nurse was discharged by the mother. At the end of the year, he 
continued to be independent, self-reliant, happy; lie had become sociable, 
was well liked and sympathetic; he was adaptable, seldom angry, ac- 
cepted frustrations well; he stopped biting other children. Ills stut- 
tering was temporarily increased by an injury to his thumb and several 
minor injuries, 

d. School adjustment, second year. During his second year, he was 
independent and friendly, though often unwilling to share one toy — 
usually the tank car or fire engine, which he monopolized. Occasionally 
he bit children, was quite tense and hyperactive. About the middle of 
the year, when he had an erratic, excitable nurse and his mother was 
inarc upset than usual (she had to go away for several weeks), the hoy 
showed more tension and his stutter increased in severity; he became 
ambivalent toward his teacher. Again his stuttering was increased, 
after Christmas, when he acquired a new nurse. Other factors were 
operating: he had two substitute teachers, owing to the illness of his 
own teacher. In the spring, biting and genital bundling were observed. 
The latter, noted briefly in the fell, had disappeared. He had more 
colds. At this point, since it was felt that hia colds were to a large 
extent psychologically determined (absence of signs of infection, evi- 
dence of tensions at home), he was permitted to attend school, despite 
evidence of increased nasal secretion, 

e. School adjustment, third year. He was a good-humored, eager, 
friendly, happy child. lie stutlcicd only when excited, anxious or 
frustrated, in contrast to the more diffuse and severe stuttering of initial 
years. When angry, there was no trace of speech difficulty. He showed 
warm sympathy toward others; biting had ceased, hut there still was 
mild genital handling through his clothes. Jf shown affection when 
excited, he quieted down quickly. The mother had taken over total care 
of the child — a delayed reaction to suggestions — and he enjoyed his 
mother’s attention. Her contact with the school staff continued poor. 

/, Psychometric tests. At the age of 2 years 4- months, he had a men- 
tal age of 2 yeais 11 months and an IQ of 125. At 3 years 3 months 
his mental age was 4 years V /2 months, his IQ 131. At + years 2 months, 
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\m menial age was 6 years 6 months, his /Q 156. In nil three testing 
situations he was eager, friendly anil cooperative. 

ffm Comment. In a child showing an increase of 31 I Q points in (he 
course of three years' attendance at school, considerable improvement 
of emotional and social adjustment at school was noted. While the mother 
remained ambivalent and mildly paranoid, nevertheless she did mute 
an effort to give more affection to the child; also, she removed an added 
cause of friction by taking over the child's care. The mother has shown 
the same mildly paranoid attitude toward the school which the child 
now attends, and it is probable that her attitudes are, on the whole, un- 
changed. The child visited the nursery school recently; he appeared 
happy and was free from stuttering. Repeated chcck-ups on this boy 
would lit of grcM intm&t, 

]], Group I, Subgroup ( i >): Case 13, Case 17, Case 20 

1 . Case 13 — Boy — IQ Down 13 Points (157-144) 

Cast \l (ftwy), only child upon admission, was ate wed teem 
2 years 7 months to 4 years 5 months. A brother was bom at the 
beginning of his second year at school. 

ti, Physical status. The child was somewhat undersized but wiry, 
muscular, with excellent motor coordination, lie was absent 15 per 
cent of the time for colds the first year, 5 per cent the second year— a 
good Iical tli record. He was a small eater. 

b. Social fcflcfctffowiid. Both parents were brilliant, having been con- 
sidered “prodigies” in school and college. The mother was aggressive, 
with intense cultural drives. She was aware of her ability and thought 
that ihe was brighter than her husband, who was prominent in his pro- 
fession. She gave up her professional work when she married and 
was content to do specialized volunteer work (full time) in a hospital 
after a short period of training. She was concerned over the hoy’s 
precocity, having felt hciself that being a “genius” was not necessarily 
conducive to happiness, There was tension between the mother mid 
boy, which she related to Ids. aggressiveness and piecocimmieas. At 
the age of 2 years, he mild cope with 3- and 4-year-olds verbally, 
and he was nlso physically aggressive. Prior to being admitted to 
Tnyne Whitney Nursery School, he was known to several mothers in 
park groups as a “hiter.” He was restless in bed, talking and singing 
instead of going to sleep, Uc ate with the maul, While his parents 
idolized 1 him, they did not spend much time with hint mill there was 
no closeness of contact between parents and child. The mother seemed 
insecure in her relation to him and was awed by him. 

r. School adjustment, first year. At first he was aggressive and vciy 
auivt but, eager to establish contact, lie made friendly overtures to 
other children. On the whale, he made a rapid adjustment to the group. 
He paid little hued to strange adult* but expected atte\\t\uv\ rtom iwul 
the approval iff adults who were familiar to hhn. He refined to f r ns- 
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trillion with hostile aggression and crying. lie was also distrustful 
of unfamiliar children. His reaction to them was, to a decree, unpre- 
dictable; be would make impulsive friendly overtures to them or, on 
llie contrary, bite them. lie liked to he near others hut often played 
alone, He was very sympathetic, except lowaid the object of his own 
attacks. Ife disliked sharing. lie was emotionally volatile, changing 
in rapid succession from friendly to attacking behavior. Usually he 
preferred boys, though he also fought them more than girls. He had 
an extremely large vocabulary. Hifl speech was very distinct, with a 
slight tendency to mild clonic stammering. He liked to play with words. 
There was spitting and mouthing, but finger sucking was never ob- 
served. Interest in food was moderate. He slept well at nap time. 
There was a little more than usual interest in genitals, his own and 
utliers', and lie liked to compare his rather large penis to (hat of 
other boys; there was, however, comparatively little genital handling, 
lie was afraid of the school turtles, stating that they would bite m 
scratch him with their "sharp claws." He was also afraid of snakes 
and dogs, and was very timid about climbing. He was not afraid of 
people. He was often afraid of his own aggiession, staying ncai his 
teacher as he was on the verge of attacking another child. 

In individual play sessions, there were many phantasies of power, 
such as Supeiman and similar entities, and such themes were often 
played out in the school group. 

( 1 . School ad just hi ml, second year, A brother was born shoitly 
after he returned to school (second year). He became distractible 
and very hostile, especially with younger members of the staff. Fre- 
quently lie was also seen pursing his lips, ns if he were trying to 
control his verba] aggressiveness. II is relation to the children con- 
tinued very much in the same vein, but a new theme was introduced 
in Ins play. He had never played with dolls; now he was prone to 
select a baby doll, play briefly with it and throw it away. Gradually, 
beginning with the middle of the second yeai, he became steadier, at 
home and at school. Also be was more cooperative with a dulls. There 
was Jess overt interest in genitals but considerable talk regarding the 
nlimentaiy canal, with frequent icferences to food and what hap- 
pened to it inside the body. Infantile nails practically disappeared; 
biting was observed only three times. There was more control of 
aggiession; and his mother became more seeme, since the child’s biting 
had been of grave concern to hci. She also spent 11101c time with the 
boy, as a result of discussions with the stall and her own increased 
case with the child By the end of the second year, his fcai of height 
had decreased. He was energetic, generally chccifiil, anil changed from 
serious moods to peals of laughtei. lie was cooperative, though he 
liked to tease nncl "trick 1 ' the teacher. There was better ii cue pi ill) re of 
strange adults. lie was independent and self-reliant. lie became pro- 
tective of younger children at school. His leadeiship was icspectcd, but 
lie was not a good follower. 
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In individual play sessions, however, the child's adjustment did not 
reflect the same progress, There were indications that his acceptance 
of tlic sibling was not aa smooth as would appeal from the daily 
behavior records, Briefly, he rejected the Interparental relation by 
referring generally to the parents as "big brothers’ 1 and "big sisters 1 ' 
rather than ns father nrnl mother. The parents in play were also 
engaged in frequent fights, the father being the more assaultive figure 
of the (wo. In the play sessions, the boy showed periods of excitement, 
during which he '’danced a jig” (sexual in character) with the mother 
doll, then threw himself on top of the mother-figure on the floor. 
Finally, he showed marked hostility and destructiveness toward the baby 
doll identified na the brother. Because of the need for release of inner 
tensions, this child was given therapeutic help in the form of repented 
play sessions; and his later adjustment at home and at school, ns well 
ns his intellectual performance in a somewhat rigid preparatory Bchool, 
indicates that the rivalry about hia sibling was resolved, 

<?, Psychometric tests. At the age of 2 years II months, he had a 
mental age of 4 years 7 months, and an IQ of If 7. At 4- years 2 months 
(three months after the brother’s birth) his mental age was 6 years, 
his IQ 144. During the first test, he was friendly, showed a high 
n mount of interest, and his effort and attention were good. He enjoyed 
the test. The spread was dye levels. He showed average motor 
function with superior language function and comprehension. Retention 
was average. During the second test, he was also eager to perforin. 
He was cooperative and showed active interest throughout, Tlieic 
was a spread of four levels. 

/. Comment. Although this boy seemed outwardly to have progressed 
in his social adjustment, his conflict regarding the arrival of a sibling 
was ascertained through the play medium and, despite the apparent 
adequate handling of the test items and good relation to the psycholo- 
gist, it was reflected La his lowered intellectual performance. This 
olwervation is the more remarkable as, judging from his overt social 
behavior alone, one would be at a loss to explain the lowering of the 
intellectual performance. 

2. Case 17 — Girl — IQ Down 16 Points (127-121) 

t ase 17 (Girl), an only child upon admission, was observed from 
1 years 8 months to 4 years 3 months. A sibling was horn four months 
after admission. 

o, JVjy;rc-<i| status. Her physical condition was excellent. However, 
she was absent for colds 19 per cent of the fint year, 22 per cent 
the second year, which was among the highest incidence in her group, 
barge motor coordination was poor; she was slow in play and did 
not exhibit the eigerueis and enthusiasm characteristic of young children. 

b. Social background, tier father came from a family of culture 
and social prominence. The mother, having come from a rather modest 
background, had to be accepted in and live up to her husband's social 
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position. There was a further adjustment to he made to religious 
differences — an important factor, as the father's family was deeply 
involved in religious culture and literature. In fact, the father's main 
interest outside of his work was writing about religious nnd philosophical 
iubjccts. A physical illness of Beveral years' duration interrupted the 
mother's career— an experience very frustrating to her. The mother's 
drive for intellectual achievement was intense, and she expressed the 
fear that her children might fail to develop an interest' 'in intellectual 
pursuits, or to get a college degree — as one member of her own family 
did, This prompted her to put undue pressure for learning on the child, 
even in preschool years, (She was disappointed, for instance, that 
reading was not taught in the older group.) The mother maintained 
a superficially friendly but somewhat defensive attitude toward the 
school staff, Fairly frequent contacts did not break down her resistances; 
significant biographical data, obtained from other sources, were with- 
held through five years of superficial relations with the school. Al- 
though the mother insisted on registering the second child at Payne 
Whitney Nursery School, it was felt that her attitude had remained 
critical of the excessive freedom and “lack of discipline” which she 
felt were prevalent there. Both parents were in the old-nge group 
when their first child was born. A sibling was born about the mid- 
dle of the child's first year at school, and a few days before her first 
psychometric test. 

c. School adjustment, first year She made superficial but friendly 
contacts with the other children. She seemed fairly happy, becoming 
excited find volatile when angry. She teased the other children per- 
sistently. Physical aggression was tentative and she was inhibited and 
fearful, When frustrated, she quivered with rage, showed verbal 
anger but could not allow herself to retaliate. Her speech expression 
was at first limited, but after a few months she became excessively 
talkative. She had n shrill voice, often whiney, and her speech articula- 
tion was immature, with Ttiany letter-sound substitutions and some 
repetitions. Grammar and vocabulary, on the other hand, were over- 
developed, nnd it was felt that the pressure at home for correct ex- 
pression was responsible for the discrepancies in her speech and lan- 
guage development, Several mannerisms were observed (centered prin- 
cipally about the mouth), such as holding in her mouth food which later 
she would defiantly apit out; nail biting, later replaced by nose pick- 
ing, She also twisted a lock of hair as she bit her nails; she chewed 
on her clothes whenever she was not at ease in a play situation; her 
eyes blinked; she was self-conscious in the presence of adults. Inner 
tension was further evidenced in her inability to relax and fall’ asleep 
at nap time — a fact sg disturbing to the mother that daily she bribed 
and threatened the child as a means of “coaxing” her to sleep. 

Individual play sessions revealed considerable repressed hostility to- 
ward the mother and sibling. 

d, School ndjustinent s second year. She was friendly and popular 
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with ihc children in her own group. Aggression was still verbal and 
slic was apprehensive when the other children made aggressive gestures 
toward her. She would become tense, her face (lushed with anger. It 
was obvious that she hud difficulty In releasing her feelings; she clung 
to familiar play, and wanted to be reassured about new piny ideas. 
She con unwed to tease frduhs and children, sometimes bringing the 
children to teats and then complaining about them, What she seemed 
to fertr most was her own aggression. Lisping and a few consonant 
substitutions were still present, She also continued to suck her fingers, 
lo chew nnd twist her hair; but the holding of food in her mouth had 
almost disappeared. Genital handling was observed during the last 
few weeks, at nap time, The mother reported conflict at home (over 
ceiling anil sleeping) helvvccn herself and the child. There was leas 
imitative behavior, and she became slightly more aggressive and self- 
assertive reword the end of her second year 

e, Psychometric lats. At the age of 3 years 2 months, she had a 
mental age «f 4 years 4 months and an [Q of 137. At 3 years U 
months, her mental age was 4- years 9 months, her IQ 121. In the 
first test, she needed some encouragement to go to the examining room; 
then she was at case and cooperative, but she wanted to leave whenever 
ihc items became difficult. During the second lest, she was willing and 
cooperative but not demonstrative or friendly; she tended to draw 
back if die examiner came close to her. She said very quickly ai 
times, “I don't know,” ami the examiner felt that she may not have 
done her best. Her memory was good, The spread on each test was 
five levels, but the second test showed more regularity of performance. 

f. (, r oifii/i*jjf. While the child* s adjustment at school showed tt slight 
progress and a tendency toward SDlf-nsscrtiveness, at no time was she 
free from tension. The individual play sessions pointed to the presence 
of hostility toward both the mother and the sibling. Pressure on the 
part of the mother continued, in fact it was further emphasised by the 
arrival of the sibling; and it is reasonable to Assume that the lower- 
ing of intellectual performance is related to the internal tensions evi- 
denced at home and at school, especially demonstrable in the individual 
play hcssitmi 

3. Case 20-GirMO Down 16 Poind (15UH439) 

Case 20 was (lie younger of two children, upon admission. She is 
(he siller ol Cane 3 (page U). A third child was horn between her fust 
and scnmds years at school. She was observed from 2 years 4 months 
to 4- years 11 mouths. 

a. I hysicol statu 5 ^ She was a well developed, well nourished child 
with a very good health rccotd— absence for colds, 11 per cent of the 
(it si Hat, 5 per cent the second year; na other absences. 

h ' Sciiiti t><ic& 0 rou, u (. The father, who was in bis middle forties 
when this child was horn, had been married previously and hail several 
cflfliiderahly older daughters by hU first wife. The first years of this 
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,sccoik! marriage were fiot veiy easy, as the mother had a conflict over 
her mother-cnrccr-woman status. Considerable work was done >vith 
ihe mother about the adjustment difficulties of the first child, who also 
attended Payne Whitney Nursery School. In shifting the emphasis 
on the older child's problem, the emotional needs of this second child 
were, to a certain extent, overlooked; on the other hand, she benefitted 
from the mother's increased insight. 

c. School adjustment) first year. She was a vivacious, gay, inde- 
pendent child with an almost constant smiling expression. She also hit, 
slapped, nnd bit swiftly, later showing concern over what she had done 

a typically ambivalent attitude of the young child. She tended to 

be self-conscious before adults. She liked to be cuddled by her teacher, 
then would suddenly slap her. Also, she frequently used “name- 
calling 1 ' as a weapon of hostility. She usually played with one boy, 
Several "mannerisms" were noted, such as nose picking, sucking three 
lingers (in a complex pattern exactly reproducing that of her older 
sibling), licking the lower lip, holding the mouth open. Her vocabulary 
was small, her mtienktion somewhat immature, hut she spoke freely. 
Much of her speech was patterned after that of her sister, especially 
with regard to pitch and modulation. She used words frequently for 
the enjoyment of phonetics, which the other children infectiously picked 
up from her. She was adaptable, could "take or leave” the group. 
She was an active, aggressive, well adjusted child. Aggression (pinch- 
ing, biting, hair-pulling) was used in retaliation rather than in attack, 
During her first year, she developed a large vocabulary. There was a 
Lransitory period of stuttering — not unusual at that age, when there 
is speech pressure not commensurate with speech development. A third 
baby was horn at the end of the first school year and the mother 
became absorbed in the new-born, which she reported as a typical 
pattern with her; past the babyhood stage, children were less attractive 
to her. Her nurse, who bad been with her since birth and who showed 
considerable affection for her, left shortly after the birth of the third 
child. 

il. School adjustment, second year. She was well liked and sure 
of her position with children. Quickly angered, she also recovered 
quickly. She was alternately clinging and hostile to her teacher. While 
generous with her own toys, she occasionally hoarded all available 
toys. There was a good deal of competition between her and her 
older sister who insisted that the baby was her own. At home nnd at 
school, Case 20 alternated between trying to be “big” like her sister or 
“little” like the baby. Coincident with the birth oi her sibling, she 
showed some regressive behavior; for instance, she clung to her mother, 
demanding to he fed by her while sitting on her hip; and she engaged 
in “baby” play, at home and at school. She had been the favorite 
child, but with the arrival of the third child parental inteiest and 
affection were shifted away from her. The beginning of her second 
year at school was thus marked by three significant events: (n) the 
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birth of the baby; (J) the loss of her own nurse; ( c ) her teacher's 
absence for si* weeks, because of Illness. By the end of her second 
year, she had gradually become friendly, cooperative, dominating, a 
group leader. The children in her group followed heir play ideas 
implicitly. There still was alternate clinging and resistance toward 
her teacher. Gradually she become proud and fond of the baby. There 
was, however, n short period of overt hostility toward the baby nnd 
the children in her group, when her parents and older sibling went 
away for two weeks. During this time, when she was left with the 
baby and the baby's nursemaid, there was n keen competitive drive 
manifested in her group relationships. 

The individual play sessions indicated her conflict over the baby 
and her hostility toward her. 

c. School adjustment) lliird year. During her third year, the child 
continued somewhat absorbed in the baby's life at home and was fre- 
quently reluctant to come to school. The initial reluctance notwithstand- 
ing, each day she adjusted well to the group; she continued friendly, 
active, and a leader, In the spring, she was tfcnsingly resistant to 
hce teacher. However, on the whole, her adjustment at school was good. 

/„ Psychometric tests. At the age of 2 years 9 months, her mental 
age was 4 yqan 3 months, pnd her IQ 155, At 3 years 10 months she had 
a mental age of $ years 5 months, and an IQ of 141. At the age of 4 years 
\ months, her mtntil age was 6 years 6 months, and her IQ 139. During 
the fust test, she was willing, friendly, cooperative. Her rapport was good. 
Her attention wandered at first, but after she started a task she worked 
with great concentration, Motor coordination was fair; she tended 
to fnil motor, rather thnn verbal, tasks. The spread was six levels, 
During ibe second test, she was willing, friendly, cooperative, and her 
rapport was good* She wanted to auaceed. Often she asked for rc~ 
assurance, She would not readily admit that she did not know the 
answer. The spread was four levels, During the third test, she 
was well poised and concentrated well, She said she thought that she 
would do better this time, because now she was four years old* There 
was a spread of only three levels. 

g. Comment, There is a close parallel between this child's social* 
emotional adjustment and her intellectual and motor performance ill 
the three successive psychometric tests, She is q happy, well inte- 
Rratcd child, well able to deal with frustrations. Her adjustment 
was very good the following year, when she attended kindergarten, 
and her superior school achievements there (also, she was the most 
S1I CCC3 if ul and popular in her group) indicate that she has returned 
to her first level of intellectual function. (No test given.) The IQ 
drop during her second and third years at Payne Whitney Nursery 
School could he anticipated on the basis of biographical data 
purled above. 


ns re 
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C. Group II: Case 23, Case 27, Case 35 
1 . Case 23 — Boy — JQ Down 9 Points (128-120-119) 

Case 23 (Boy) was an only child during his three years’ attendance 
at Payne Whitney Nursery School from 2 yenrB to + years 7 months, 

a . Physical stains. He was a well developed, iveJj nourished child 
with a fairly good motor coordination. He had frequent colds, for 
which lie was absent 25 per cent the first year, 9 per cent the second 
year, and 35 per cent the third year. During the third year he 
had also an unexplained temperature over a period of several weeks. 

b. Social background. Both parents were adopted children. The 
father was a young, immature individual who preferred the company 
of his fellow students in the professional school he attended to the back- 
ground and responsibilities of home life. Sexual adjustment was poor. 
The mother, also young, was withdrawn and appeared unhappy. She 
had not been well adjusted to her adopted parents and entered mar- 
riage as a means of escaping from home, During the child's thiid year 
at school, she became attached to another man. There was a pregnancy, 
followed by abortion, and shortly nfterwards a second pregnancy, 
followed by the birth of a sibling. The latter seems to have caused 
all plans for divorce and remarriage to fall through, Later develop- 
ments, several years after the child left Payne Whitney Nursery School, 
were increasingly traumatic to this boy, lmt there had been continuous 
tension and unhappiness in the intervening period, 

(. School adjustmentt first year . The child was friendly and gregari- 
ous, but also showed impulsive, aggressive behavior, hitting, kicking, 
biting; he also had tantrums; and thumb sucking and genital handling 
were observed at times cf stress, His mother had taught him to bite 
himself when he felt like biting others, and gome days his wrists 
and hands were covered with small bite marks, While he was fre- 
quently tense and easily excited, he was also cheerful, enthusiastic, 
active and independent. He was very possessive of his toys. 

d. 5c/joo/ adjustment , second year. During the second year, he 
continued to be tense at times of frustration. He showed hostility 
toward everyone at one time or another. Less verbally hostile than 
during the previous year, he was rot able to express his feelings very 
readily, often only glaring at a child or adult, lie showed quick 
changes from friendly to hostile attitudes. A leader in his group, he 
was friendly with the other children but tended to be “bossy.” He was 
extremely possessive hut gradually, toward the second part of tlic 
year, he began to share his toys, There were no outstanding fears, 
but occasionally apprehensivenesa was manifested, as well as a lack of 
eagerness to enter new situations. He had a good sense of humor, 

e, School adjustmejitj third year, Between his second and third years, 
this child came very close to dying by drowning — unconscious for 
several hours, He was pulled out of the water by a dog. No fear of 
water was indicated, and there was no apparent increase in apprehen- 
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sLYcness. During the last year at school he became more stable, accepted 
l castrations more readily. There were stHl occasional mild out- 
bursts of temper; he was still possessive of toys, and mildly tense; 
ami there still was more ambivalence of feeling than is generally the 
case in llmt ngc group. However, he became more demonstrative 
wilh liia leather. He also accepted affection from Dne boy with whom 
he was "the baby," while at the same time he was, to the group, a leader. 
He was the most popular child in this group, a physically attractive, 
gay, responsive youngster. He greeted strange adults with threats, 
spitting, etc. lie could not relax at nap time; in fact, he was dis- 
turbing to other children, and fur that reason be was placed in a room 
with two other children, even then continuing for a long period to 

he restless and talkative, Gradually, toward the end of the year, 

he was able to be quiet after a few minutes. On the whole, in the 

course of three years' attendance, there wns a lessening of tension at 

school. 

In individual play sessions, however, there Wag noted through the 
years at) undercurrent of anxiety, in phantasies, dreams, piny (fear of 
(Instruction, dirt) nnd n fairly overt expression of hostility toward both 
parents. It Was never possible, in this case, to reach the parents except 
for superficial school contacts. Later, psychiatric help was sought by 
the mother when an acute conflict developed about the marital rela- 
tions, as referred to previously. 

j * Ibryc/rfMOf/ric testi, At the age of z years 2 months, the child’s 
mental age was 2 years 8 months, nnd his IQ 128, When be was 3 
years 4- months, his rneikal age was 4 years, big \Q 120, At 4 years 
4 months, bis mental nge was 5 years 2 months, his IQ 119, During 
the first test, he was interested in the items and seemed to enjoy them; 
ami be was cooperative. Motor ability was not so well developed as 
other functions. Thfe spread wns six levels. During the second test, 
he was interested, spontaneous, happy, somewhat ov tractive in the 
tent Miuation. Ilia attention span seemed rather short, Excellent prog- 
ress had been made in motor ability since the first teat. The spread 
vv&s only three levels, During the third test, which had a spread of 
live levels lie was willing and very cooperative, bis attention was good 
and Hi interest high. lie failed all drawing tests. He showed fair 
motor control but poor form perception. 

g. Comment, The school reports show continued tension but good 
progress in social adjustment during three years' attendance. The test 
results did not reflect improvement ; there was u net loss of 9 /{? points 
—not considered n significant drop, as arbitrarily defined above. This 
rhild >vas insecure in his home, and bis inner tensions were mainly 
reflected ill his phantasy life and continued anxiety- Since the home 
conditions did not improve — in fact, later they were considerably more 
threatening t0 this boy— it j 9 highly probable that the insecurity re- 
flected in the relative inhibition of intellectual functioning ha s con- 
tinued. 
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2. Case 27 — Hoy — No change in IQ (125-125) 

Disc 27 was the older of two children upon admission (the sibling— 
Case 35, Girl — was 1 year old), He was observed from 3 years 5 months 
lo 4- years 10 months. 

a. Physical status. He was a well developed, well nourished child, 
PI is large and small motor coordinations were superior. He was absent 
for colds 28 per cent of the first year and over 15 per cent the second 
year, with an otherwise excellent health record. 

h, Social background. Neither parent waa very communicative, but 
both were warm and demonstrative toward the children. They were 
not unfriendly, but their apparent reserve was often felt by other parents 
a a a source □/ strain. The father was a professional man, absorbed 
in hia work, with very few outside interests; there was a nice sense 
oF unity in the family. 

r, School adjust merit, first year. Upon admission, he made such an 

easy adjustment to school life that on the first day the teacher entered 

a note to the effect that she was ha idly avvarc of him as a new child, 
lie was happy, poised and self-reliant, an energetic and enthusiastic par* 
ticipant in group and independent play. He was sympathetic toward 
the ether children, enjoyed their company but was not entirely de- 
pendent on them. In hia own group, he soon became a leader with- 
out ovcrly-aggreasivc attitudes, On the apparatus, he was casual, fear- 
less, efficient. There was some poascssiveness regarding toys, but not 
abnormally so, There were no infantile iinbita other than occasional 

nail biting and nose picking. Rare and short-lived temper tantrums 

occurred when he became severely frustrated, He was indifferent to 
strange adults, but had a good relation to the school staff and was very 
close to his own teacher. In short, he was a very well adjusted child, 

Individual play sessions brought out occasional anxiety dreams of 
biting animals, Qnd mild hostility towards hia family — frequently found 
in the dream and phanLasy life of young normal children. 

d, School adjustment, second year, The child continued to be inde- 
pendent, adaptable and happy, both as a follower and leader, He 

usually settled any quarrel that came up by laughing, thus breaking 
the tension. Anger, as a rule, was short-lived, He was occasionally 

stubborn — usually when tired, He was quite social and friendly, 

with a preference for boys. He was secure at home and at school. 
There were no fears, Fairly infrequent nail biting continued. 

Mild anxiety in dreams and phantasies was expressed in individual 
piny sessions — all within normal limits. 

e. Psychometric tests. At the age of 3 years B months, he had a 
mental age of 4 years 7 months, and an IQ of 125, At 4 years 8 months, 
his mental age was 5 years 10 months, and his IQ 125, During the 
first test, he showed active interest, He was compliant but refused 
one item, His mood was happy and there was no restlessness. The 
spread was only three levels, During the second test, he was friendly, 
cooperative and enjoyed the test, The spread was only two levels, 
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/. ContrijfNf, One wo M not expect IQ changes in such a cfir\sU- 
well adjusted child, <u\d the results obtained in the two tests 
bear out this expectation. 

3. Case J5— Girl — IQ Down 5 Points (136-131) 

Case 35, younger sister of Case 27 (page 31), was the second of 
three children. The youngest (a boy) was born four weeks after 
she entered school. She wns observed from 3 years 9 months to 5 
years 4 months. 

<r. Physical stains. She was well nourished. Motor coordination 
was exceptionally good. Her health record was among the best at the 
school, 

//. background. Iler background was the same as that of Case 

27. The mother preferred the boys and complained of the mild re- 
sistive attitude of this child. The child bad a good relation to her 
older brother and tended to imitate him. She frequently quoted him, and 
they played together constantly. The father reported that the girl 
was not jealous of tile new baby but “it took her a little while to get 
used to him. 1 ' At the time of the sibling’s birth, her room was given 
up to him and his new nurse, her bed being placed in the older brother’s 
tooth . 

c . School adjustment, first year. She accepted school easily. She 
seemed happy there and sympathetic toward others. However, she 
craved aUeuUan, was jealous when it was givtw to others in her group, 
and showed anxiety when she felt neglected. She was strongly pos- 
sessive but able to share if approached in a friendly way. There was 
a short period in the when she was jealous of the baby ami 

needed reassurance from her parents. At this time she also showed 
some hostility toward her teacher, Her hostile reaction toward the 
baby was considered normal, and her ability to express her feelings 
freely was considered healthy. She tended occasionally to be "bossy” 
Inward, and lo tease, the younger children, There were three periods of 
much), uneven behavior during the year, corresponding to developments 
in ihe baby’s life which brought the intention of the family to the infant. 
Coincident ally with this behavior, she craved more attention from 
teachers and children at school, she indulged in play themes in which 
she was the baby, and resented the attempts of other children to play 
this role. She became hostile toward the baby’s nurse. There were a 
few mild manner isms, such as thumb sucking before sleeping-time, 
nose picking, and occasional biting. When thwarted, she hit, scratched 
ami screamed. 'The summer wns a more gratifying period, ns the mother 
—following the stall’s suggestions — centered her interests on ibis child, 
while the nurse Inisicd herself with the two boys. At the cud of the 
first year she hud become friendly, happy and eager. Her rapport 
with her teacher was good. 

Individual play sessions revealed sibling rivalry. 

if. School fnurtf, Kcoiiif ytfrtr, The child was friendly, playful, 
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independent. She showed great freedom in her emotional expression, 
She was a leader, yet collld participate in group play, cr play alone 
happily. She was a popular child, did not tease younger children— 
jis was her tendency during the first year. She was never anxious 
about new situations, in fact she enjoyed changes in routines. There 
wflS( ; r mid-year, a phase of resistance to all routines, both at school 
mid at home— cause unknown, She was direct and purposeful in her 
p|ay anti there was little phantasy, On the whole as compared with 
[he end of the hist school year, there was no conspicuous change in 
social behavior; but minor changes tock place that were in the direction 
of improvement. Her teasing and "bossy” manner had disappeared 
but, the mother reported, she was domineering at home during the 
latter part of her second year. The mother acknowledged her own pref* 
ercnce for the boys, and there is still mild friction between mother 
and daughter, 

Individual play sessions continued to show dreams And phantasies 
related to the gradually resolving sibling conflict (dreams that he 
might fall out of bed, etc.), 

c\ Psychometric tats. When she was 3 years U months, she had a 
mental age of 5 years 4 months, and an IQ of 136. At 4 years 10 
months, her mental age was 6 years 4 months, her IQ 131. During the 
first test she was willing', friendly and cooperative, Tier rapport was 
good, the test was consistent, and the spread was four levels, During 
ihe second test she was again friendly, willing and cooperative. She 
chewed a pencil much of the time, and seemed to find it necessary to 
keep her hands occupied constantly. Again the spread was four levels. 

/. Gonnheitl. In this well adjusted child there was no conspicuous 
change in behavior, The family is well knit, and the children are 
given a great deal cf aflection. The sibling rivalry and conflict were 
partly resolved and partly repressed, with the relation to the baby in- 
creasingly satisfactory, For the three years following her attendance 
at Payne Whitney Nursery School, this child has made an excellent ad- 
justment at home and at school, and her performance in the latter situa- 
tion indicates that intellectual function continues at a high level. The 
parallelism between emotional adjustment and intellectual function is 
dose, with steadiness ns n characteristic of both. 




v. analysis of psychometric reports 

Eighty-eight Stanfcrd-Binct tests (1937 revision) administered by four 
psychologists from 1937 through 1943 were used for this study. They have 
lm\ analyzed for inconsistencies in test performance* relation of excessive 
cr constricted spread to IQ variations, shifts ill basal ages, and failures, to 
sec what kinds of failures were made at the level just above the basal age 
hy this group of 39 nursery school children with two or three psychometric 
tests. 

The 88 tests comprise 74 Form L (84 per cent) and 14 Form M (16 per 
cent), distributed as follows: 

First test 34 Form L 5 Form |)J 

Second test 30 Farm L 9 Form <1/ 

Third lest 10 Form L 

The interval between tests ranged from three to 16 months on 38 children; 
one retest was given 26 months after first testing. There were two tests 
on 29 children; three tests on 10 children. The spread is given in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 

Taule of Spread— 39 Cases, 83 Testc 


Number of levels 

1st test 

2nd test 

3rd test 

Two 

2 

3 



Three 

4 

5 

4 

Four 

13 

15 

1 

Five 

9 

7 

3 

Site 

7 

3 

2 

Seven 

4 

4 

— 

Eight 

— 

2 

— 

Totals 

39 

39 

10 


A, Characteristics of Group I and Group II 

Group I — 22 children 'with changes of 16 or more IQ points on retest. 
Mean IQ on first test 121.8, range 79 l -157. 

Mean IQ on second test (3 to 20 months later) 121.9, range 100-1S4. 
Fourteen cases gained 1-21 IQ points, average (mean) gain 12.7; 
8 cases lost 12-21 IQ points, mean loss 15.5. 

On third test, available on 8 cases and given fiom 9 to 17 months 
after second test, 4 gained 2, 10, 16 and 25 points respectively; 4 lost 
2, 4, 1+ and 1+ points respectively. 


explained earlier, this child with initial IQ of 79 was accepted before re- 
search standards were established. It was considered desirable to include him 
in this writing because of his increase of 21 IQ points after three months of school 
attendance. Mean IQ of Group I with this IQ of 79 omitted would be 123.4. 

35 
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Group 11—17 children witft variation of 0-9 IQ points on retest. 

Mean IQ on first test 120.8, range 96.1+2- 

Mcim \Q on second test UU, range 100-145. 

(Second teat given after intervals of 5-14 months on all except 
one, oil which the interval was 25 months) I B cases gained 1-9 IQ points 
on retest, mean gain 4,2; 8 cases lost MO IQ points, 3 mean logs 5,*; 
l case showed no change. 

On third test, available on only 2 cases in this gtoup and given 12 
and IS months respectively after second testing, each lost 1 IQ point. 

1 , Excessive Spread 

Ntt\c children had spreads of seven aud eight levels^ one on two tests. 
Retest scores on three of these vatied only slightly; one gained 9 points 
and live showed marked changes; one lost 12 points, diW lost 25 points and 
later regained 16 points; three gained 21, 22 and 31 points respectively. 
Thus wide spread in this group appears to lie related to some extent to 
marked variation in score. 


2, Marked Change in Spread 

Twenty-three children showed a difference of only one or two levels ol 
spread on retest and eight eases showed no change in spread. However, the 
remaining eight cases showed the following wide variations: 

Three cases increased spread on retest by three levels — 

Crrac V (Boy) U) l\ut\ally bad two levels of spread. Three 

months later big spread was five levels and he gained 21 7Q points 
( 79 * 100 ), 

Case 2 (Bay) (page Ll) with two levels on his first test, five levels 
a year Inter, gained 16 IQ points (90-106 ). B 

Case 33 (Girl) (page 15) shilled from four to seven levels when 
retested in nine month a and lost 4 points (122-118). 

Three casta reduced their spread by three levels— 

Case 11 (Boy) (page ll) decreased spread from seven to four 1c vels t 
gained 21 poinia ( 123-4+) , 

Case 23 (Boy) {page 13) decreased spread from six to three level? 
and Inst 8 petals on second test; on third test lug spread was five 
levels and he lost i point (128-120-119). 

I □ sc 5 (Girl) (page 11) decreased spread from five to two levels, 
gained 10 points (111-121). 

One Case ID (I)oy) (page 11) decreased his spread by four levels, 
from seven lo three, and gained 22 points (110-132). 


A third lest was available on the ease which lost 10 points on the second test; 

j i ■ w !j re R a ' nC( h As net change was less than 10 point*, he was 

included in Group II, 
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One Case 9 (Hoy) (page 11) increased his spread by five levels, 
from three to eight, and gained 6 points on the second test; on the third 
test with five levels of spread he gained 25 points (125-131-156)* 

3. Constricted Spread 

Sixteen tests shewed only two or three levels of spread, and the question 
arose as to whether something interfered with free intellectual function at 
these times. The examiner's reports indicate that the children were co- 
operative and willing to be tested. Examination of these sixteen tests 
showed that two children showed no change in IQ with the restricted spread; 
lour gained 1-22 IQ points, three more than 10 points; but 10 children lost 
irom 3-21 points, six of them more than 10 points. Thus the IQ of 56 per 
cent of the sixteen varied markedly with narrow spread, and the IQ of 63 
per cent of this group was hive red, 

4. Inconsistent Test Patterns 

Eight children failed on retest items that they had passed previously. 
Four dropped in IQ, three markedly so; four gained, ore markedly so. 
Again, the psychologist stated in the test report that the child was “co- 
operative and willing” during the testing. Whether inner tensions or 
anxiety were operative at these times, in spite of apparent cooperation and 
alertness, cannot be definitely determined. 

5. Basal Age Shifts 

Frequently, children in our group jumped several basal levels on retest, 
sooner than a corresponding degree of menta.l growth could be expected 
even lor superior children. Only one child in the group with insignificant 
J(J changes showed this marked shift in basals and gained only one IQ point. 


TABLE 2 

Failed Items Grouped According to Class 



Frequency of 

Mo. of items 

Equated 


Clas .1 of items 

failure 

in class 

value 

Rank 

Memory for digits 

23 

4 

2511.75 

1 

Memory items except digits 

11 

4 

123.75 

2 

Comprehension 

18 

7 

115.74 

3 

General knowledge 

23 

9 

115.00 

4 

Form discrimination 

12 

5 

108,00 

5 

Vocabulary 

14 

6 

105.00 

6 

Manual dexterity 

13 

6 

97.50 

7 

Number usage 

7 

4 

78.50 

8 


121 

45 
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Hut eleven Group 1 children showed such shifts, nine of them gaining from 
9-25 IQ points and two losing 12 and 14 points respectively. Thus it 
would appear that even the child's basal level may be indicative of his 
mental organization at the time he is tested, the higher basnls giving more 
compact tests (not necessarily with constricted spread) and often showing 
substantially higher IQ scores over the tests with wider spread and much 
lower basal on the same child. 

6. Failure Analysis 

As this group has a mean IQ above 120, its pattern of failures may not be 
like that of an average group. The 88 tests were analyzed for failures at 
the level just above the basal, One hundred twenty-one items at levels 11-6 
to VII appeared, Ratals ranged from II to VI, passing performances from 
II to Vi II, The one hundred twenty-one items arc grouped below into 
eight classes of items which may be related in the sense that they appear 
to measure the same or somewhat similar mental functions. The classes 
have been equated for item frequency. 

ll will be seen from Table 2 that judged by equated value, digit memory 
failures account for the largest percentage (19,2 per cent) of failures in 
any one group of items; and that adding together failures on all memory 
items accounts for 28J per cent of the failed items, 

Hearing in mind that, as noted above, wide spread and marked shifts in 
basal age both appeared moTC frequently in the test reconls of children 
in Group 1, it may be interesting to note the following further analysis 
of the 121 items failed at the level just above the basal. Little attempt is 
made to attach meanings to the figures below because it is obviously impossible 
to compare 74 items failed by 22 children on 52 tests including eight third 
tests (Group I) with 47 failures made by 17 children on 36 tests including 
two third tests (Group II); therefore, any comment of an interpretative 
nature is merely suggestive. The 1 21 failed items can be broken down as 
indicated in Table 3, 

Vhe 19 items in the last column were failed by children in Group II who 
had }Q variations of 7-9 points on retest and a history of tension arid in- 
stability, bruin these figures it will he seen that actually only 28 (47 miiuH 
19 ) of the 121 items were failed by children whose histories reflected good 
emotional adjustment and whose IQ ' s varied less than 7 points oil retest. 
I he figures on memory items suggest that even temporarily upset children 
fitil memory items much more frequently than children who arc mere stable. 
i>iuce attention is an important factor in immediate iccall as well ms in fixating 
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TABLE 3 



Failed by 

Group I 

Failed by 
Group II 

Failed by Group' H 
children who showed 
some/p variation plus 
tension or instability 

Memory for digits 

17 

6 

4 

Memory items except digits 7 

4 

I 

Comprehension 

14 

4 

— 

General knowledge 

12 

11 

3 

Form discrimination 

8 

4 

2 

Vocabulary 

6 

fi 

4 

Manual dexterity 

7 

6 

3 

Number usage 


4 

2 

Totals 

74 

47 

19 


material for later recall, one might reason that attention is not optimum 
when children are emotionally disturbed and that this results in frequent 
failure of memory items on intelligence tests, 


B. Summary of Psychometric Analysis 

The 39 children used for this study were divided into two groups; 
Group I, 22 children with a mean IQ on first test of 121,8, range 79-157, 
diese IQ changed 10 or more points on retest; and Group II, 17 children 
with a mean IQ on first test of 120,8, range 96-142, whose IQ's varied 
less than 10 points on retest. The number of cases used in this study is 
Ido small to consider the statistical significance of similarities or differences 
of groups, hut a brief summary of the findings outlined above suggests that 
for these children, at least, wide spread is related to significant IQ changes; 
of eight marked changes in spread, all but one showed marked variations in IQ 
on retest; of 16 tests showing constricted spread, nine showed marked changes 
in IQ on retest; of eight inconsistent test patterns where children failed 
items previously passed by them, five had marked IQ changes on retest; of 12 
children with marked basal shifts on retest, 11 showed significant gains or 
losses in IQ } and analysis of items failed just above the basal level showed 
that most memory and comprehension test items were failed by children in 
Group I (the group with significant IQ changes on retest), 




VI. SURVEY OF LITERATURE 

A survey of the literature during the past five years yields little specific 
information on the relation of intelligence and emotional adjustment but a 
number of studies refer to emotional conditions or events as possible factors 
[jt test scores. Blanchard (5), in stressing caution in the use of psychological 
test results in diagnosis and prognosisj says “the personality and e motion al 
state of the child may effect the rating." Allan and Young (1) state that 
maikcd variations in IQ seem to be influenced "by such factors as insecurity 
allending the loss of a parent, by frequent or recent changes in the home, by 
conflict in the home, by treatment which engendered lack of self-confidence 
and prolonged immaturity, by unusual changes in educational opportunities, 
and by poor health." Brown (6) finds the IQ to be constant but concedes 
tint individual variations occur as a consequence of emotional blocking during 
the test. Hallowell (23) believes that 10 per cent of the changes of 10 or 
more IQ points in his group were due to “emotional factors" and 25 per 
cent to "environmental situations. 1 ' Goodenough (20) mentions the need to 
direct a child's activity into mentally healthful channels, if his intelligence is 
to become an asset. Dulsky (10) reports on 13 cases after they had received 
an average of 15 months of play therapy: eight gained in IQ on retest, four 
significantly; five lost in IQ. When he retested eight cases a third time, 
with an interval of a year between second and third tests, little change in 
IQ was found. 

Lund (27) writes of the interdependence of intelligence and emotionality. 
He points out that although we speak of the central nervous system and 
autonomic nervous system separately for convenience, they do not function 
separately and that tile emotions "may not only give direction to mental con- 
lent but may also affect the quality and level of performance," He cites 
the wide variations in mental and physical output associated with the manic- 
depressive psychoses, melancholia, and schizophrenia. "Thai variations in 
alertness and mental capacity under these conditions depend upon funda- 
mental changes within the autonomic system is seen from studies in metabolic 
rate and bodily tonus characterizing these forms of disorder," 

Richards (33), in a longitudinal study of 80 children tested at six-month 
intervals from the age of 6 months during periods from four to ten years, 
attempts to link home incidents to IQ variations and concludes that there 
Here significant differences in the kinds of homes of those who showed con- 
sistent IQ gains and those who did not — differences in respect to the amount 
of “solicitousness, accelcrational attempt, and severity of disciplinary penal- 
lies” shown by the mother. 
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Gold fa rb (1+) presented evidence of the effects of deprivation caused by 
institutional life in infancy on emotional and intellectual growth, He com- 
pared 15 children who had had an average of three years and three months 
of institutional care before being placed in foster homes, with 15 children 
placed in foster homes soon after leaving their own families. Those who 
spent their infancy in an institution were found to be retarded intellectually 
and emotionally, and they presented more frequent and more serious be- 
havior problems than the other group. Goldfarb (16) reported that the 
Rorschach datn on this group of institution children showed that their Intel- 
lectunl development was behind that of the “family 11 children. An article 
on the same group by Goldfarb anti Klopfer (17) further emphasized what 
they call the "deleterious and permanent effects on personality of extreme 
psychological deprivation of infants' 1 in institutional life. A later study by 
Goldfarb (15) of 40 children with about three years in an infant institution 
before foster home placement showed that these children presented intellectual 
and emotional problems necessitating repeated home placements to a much 
greater extent than was the case with children reared from infancy in families, 

Street (41), in his work with 920 exceptional children, found that those 
who gained 10 or more points on retest were often shy, fearful and verbally 
inarticulate on the initial test; but not all children exhibiting these traits 
initially made substantial gains on retest. 

Schafer (34), in a study of scatter, by which he refers to the "disharmony 
id efficiency of mental functions as indicated by differences between subtest 
scores/’ tested mentally ill patients with the Babcock Efficiency test and 
reports the disturbing and distorting affects of emotions and attitudes which 
destroy the "relative autonomy" of intellectual function. Schafer and 
Rapaport (35) studied scatter with the Wechsler-Bellcvue subtests on men- 
tally ill subjects and describe the uneven mental functioning of various clinical 
groups. 

Regarding the effect of nursery school training on intelligence, Anderson 
(2), Bird (4), Good enough ami Maurer (21, 22), Jones and Jorgensen 
(24), Hamsun (26), and Voas (43) report that nursery school training dees 
m\ increase the IQ, Frnndscn and Barlow (13) and Page (30) report 
slight insignificant gains. Goodcmmgh (18), McNemnr (29), and Simp- 
son (36, 37) criticize the methods used in the Iowa studies, believing that 
the results reported are affected by the selection of cases, the statistical methods 
chosen, and the tendency to credit IQ gains to nursery school training 
uithout adequately measuring other operative factors, Wellman, S keels, 
and Skoda k (45) reject McNcmar’s criticisms of their statistical methods 
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JS largely irrelevant. Wellman (44) reports the IQ to be functional, directly 
affected by educational experiences inside and outside of school, and considers 
l| lc type of school an important factor in the growth of intelligence. Stark- 
weather and Roberts (38) corroborate the findings of earlier Iowa studies 
,|n,t nursery school training increases the IQ. Stoddard (39 ) answered critics 
that Iowa has studied many more cases than are reported by other studies, 
, n j a |so that most of the studies which claim no benefit to the IQ from 
nursery school training, do, nevertheless, report a small gain in IQ on the 
part of nursery school children over the control groups used. He states that 
die belief that the IQ remains constant is giving way before the findings of 
Harks, R. L' Thorndike (42), Honzik and others. Stoddard (40) cites 
ihe great need for studies which will demonstrate the influence of biological 
mid social factors, bad health, and '‘mental rigidity in the Lewinian sense" 
on intelligence, Allan and Young (1) believe that constancy varies accord- 
ing to the criteria used. Katz (25) found his test-rctcst correlations to 
decrease as the interval between tests increased. Brown (6) believes the 
[() to be constant within a very narrow range as long as the child's environ- 
ment is relatively constant. English and Killian (II) say that it is “ex- 
tremely difficult" .to modify the IQ. Hallowell (23) studied 250 children 
horn infancy through three years of age and reports validity correlations 
an the IQ very similar to those reported for older and school-age children, 
He states that mean variations are related to age, reporting 15 IQ points 
for liis group under one year of decreasing to 8 points at three years of age. 
Fleming (12) studied the subtests on Forms L and M of the Terman 
revision of the Stanford-Binet Scale, and finds the tests at Years III to IX 
to be ci|ual in difficulty on the two forms. Goadenough (19) finds vari- 
ability on the 1937 revision to be lowest at age 6 and highest at 2]/i to 3 
nail probably at 12, particularly with children ranking 2-3 SD above or 
below the mean of their group. One can expect changes from 8 to 12 IQ 
points on these latter. 




VII. DISCUSSION 


As indicated above, in the brief survey of the psj'cholcgical literature, 
diversified opinions are expressed regarding the variability and non-varia- 
bility of the intelligence quotient. When variability is recognized, the 
majority of authors tend to account for it through unknown or extraneous 
factors. However, a few authors trace variations in intellectual function 
to emotional disturbances. In the psychiatric literature there has long been 
a recognition of gross intellectual deterioration in syndromes involving severe 
personality disorganization. 

There are few systematic studies of children of preschool age in which 
dynamic studies were possible, with variables reduced to a minimum. A 
commonly reported cause for variability in the case of young children is that 
the children were not tested under uniform conditions by the same psy- 
chologist. As described above, psychometric tests are given at the Payne 
Whitney Nursery School under favorable conditions and extensive bio- 
graphical data are obtained. Nevertheless, repeated tests indicate variations 
in intellectual performance which cannot be ascribed to the test situation. 
Incidentally, the factor of physical illness is removed, since no child is ever 
tested if his health is, for any reason, below par, 

In the test situation itself, a number of factors must be taken into con- 
sideration for an adequate evaluation of the results. Some pertain to intel- 
lectual function while others do not, except as they indirectly affect intel- 
lectual functioning in that situation. Even in blind testing, the examiner 
would make observations on the behavior of the child; but without bio- 
graphical data, he would be unable to state whether the child’s mood, for 
instance, was habitual or exceptional — related, perhaps, to some recent inci- 
dent. He would not know whether the child’s contact with him was typical 
of his contact with the majority of adults or a reaction to himself alone (to 
the child, an unknown adult). Rapport and cooperation are generally re- 
ported upon by all testing psychologists, although with varying degrees of 
insight depending upon their own training and personality. As for intel- 
lectual performance in the test, the interest and concentration of the child 
arc usually observable and can be reported upon relatively accurately. The 
test scoring is done by means of more or less rigid rules which do not take 
individual personality patterns into consideration. 

It is highly probable that neglect of these factors explains in part the 
state of confusion which prevails in the literature. Such titles as the follow- 
ing reflect that confusion: “Constancy of the Intelligence Quotient , . !* ; 
“Does the IQ wander f ; “The Wandering IQ"; ' The Fickle IQT 
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In the Payne Wlutney Nursery School records, one cannot fail to be 
impressed with the highly individual character of the variations and their 
relation to the child’s emotional adjustment. In 22 out of 39 children, 
significant changes ranging from 10 to 31 points, up or down, under favor- 
able conditions for testing were recorded, It is in that Urge group of 
significant changes that predictability was maximal. 

As a means of elucidating the background of predictability, it is relevant 
to define which modifying factors could be operating in these children as a 
group: First, for all children growth and maturation are operating, and for 
all of them the school experience is also a modifying factor. Teachers and 
other children play a part in the emotional and social growth of the child, 
The school group provides a satisfactory medium of expression for working 
^jit sibling rivalry conflicts. In the life of young children, especially in the 
ease of fivst-born children or children from smalL families, this factor is far 
from being negligible, 

While there can be no rigid rules about forecasting changes in intellec- 
tual performance by means of knowledge of the child’s emotional adjustment, 
a number of considerations can be used as meaningful indexes. For instance, 
when a child upon Admission at school is observed to be inhibited, fearful 
(often an only child who has not had contact with other children), one 
can expect a rise in intellectual performance and improvement in social be- 
havior if the family background is secure. This was true with Cases (boys) 

2 and 6, and (girls) 5 and 8 . If there were in the family structure elements 
of insecurity, progress would not be expected in that same type of child. 
This was true with Cases (girls) 14, 31, 17 and 19, and (boys) 16 and 18. 

A child from a secure environment, but whose position is temporarily 
threatened hy the birth of a sibling, is very likely to show a lowering in 
performance if tested during the period of sibling conflict. Whether the 
conflict would be quickly resolved or lasting would depend to a large extent 
on the parents’ awareness of tile child's needs. But there are other aspects 
to be considered; For example, the sibling conflict may represent in the child 
an expression of insecurity which is deep-seated in his own relation to his 
patents. As previously formulated by the senior writer (9), sibling con- 
flict is predictable in that even before the birth of the sibling there may he 
in the ehilds personality indications uf a potential rivalry which is brought 
to the surface at this time. In this sense the sibling rivalry does not begin 
with the birth of the sibling. 7 ypical of the children likely to "recover” 
quickly were Cases 13 and 20 (boy and girl respectively). Typical of the 
children whose sibling problem was an expression of deeper conflict related 
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lo the parents, were Cases (girls) 14 and 19, and (boy) 16. The same 
considerations as relate to the sibling rivalry hold true of any traumatic 
development in the family. 

As a result of gradual growth and the socializing effect of nursery school, 
a child from a secure environment may show a gradual but minor increase 
in the course of three years at school. Whether this minor increase is 
attributable to maturation alone or the release effected by social contacts 
js a moot point. 

Children from consistently secure and stable environments are likely to 
show little or no change in their intellectual performance, as was the case 
with Cases (boys) 27 and 34, and (girls) 15, 33 and 35. 

Children from consistently disturbed environments are probably testing at 
[i lower level of intellectual function than would be the case if they were,** 
happy and secure. This was the case with Cases (boys) 28 and 29, and 
(girls) 36 and 37. If the child can have the benefit of special guidance or 
treatment, his intelligence quotient may rise, notwithstanding the fact that 
conditions at home may be changed little or none. If conditions at home are 
changed and the child feels more secure, similar results can be noted. This 
was the case with Case (boy) 9. 

Major changes or gross conflicts have a repercussion on intellectual per- 
formance which can readily be anticipated. On the subject of predictability 
there is, however, no absolute rule, as the dynamics of the child's behavior 
and intellectual performance sometimes may be too complex, even when overt 
and latent patterns seem clearly defined through knowledge of the family 
constellation, daily behavior observations, and analysis of play behavior. This 
statement is substantiated by the fact that in six children changes were 
expected in another direction than that afterwards noted, or were quantita- 
tively inaccurate though in the direction predicted. Cases (girls) 26, 36, 

37 and 38, and (boys) 28 and 29 belong in this category. As pointed out 
above, Group II includes two types of children — some of them consistently 
well adjusted, and others whose home conditions were consistently frustrat- 
ing. It was in this latter group that the margin of error was greatest. In 
contrast to an acute traumatic situation, continued frustration sets up a 
multiplicity of compensatory mechanisms which introduce additional elements 
ol complexity. 

There are certain factors which pertain specifically to the Payne Whitney 
Nursery School set-up, where individual children arc carefully studied: 
Recognition of a problem of adjustment is the first step toward special 
guidance, and in a few cases even toward treatment, These are important 
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modifying factors of behavior which cannot fail to have a repercussion oji 
intellectual performance— as is clearly indicated in the group of children 
with significant changes upward. In the group with significant changes 
downward, it has been shown that 6 out of 10 children showed behavior 
changes related to the sibling, and that in all 10 children the lowering in 
]Q ecu Id be forecast on the basis of traumatic influences in the home- 
other than those referable to sibling rivalry. However, behavior being de- 
pendent upon complex interrelations, the recognition of a problem does not 
mean the salving of this problem, since it involves the insight and cooper alien 
of parents or parent substitutes, as well as their own emotional and sexual 
adjustment. As can be seen from the brief accounts of the children's ad- 
justment at school and at home, the patents are not always able to fill the 
emotional needs of the children, even though their cooperation on the sur- 
face ami their intellectual awareness arc assured. 

The ideal scoring of the intellectual function would include the follow- 
ing data: 

1. Test scoring with the usual technical differentiations regarding in- 
tellectual and motor performance, memory, digits, scatter, etc, 

2. Observations on behavior in the test situation. 

3. Observations on behavior in the life situation at the time of testing 
(with special reference to physical illness, mood, recent events, etc.), 

4. Report on the total adjustment, presenting a dynamic interpretation 
of the individual's functioning. 

As seen in the short protocols given above, there were children whose 10 
change was not commensurate with the improvement in their overt social 
behavior; and in several of them, tile individual play analysis revealed a 
latent conflict. These observations point to the need o / a projective tech- 
tuque j tn addition fa the usual methods of psychometric testing, ns a means o / 
detecting the possibility of inhibiting influences* 

The relation between severe mental illness and gross mental deterioration 
lias been investigated by various authors. Some recent studies have also 
shown that children who arc insecure and deprived of affection, when 
placed in a more satisfactory home environment very often show a rise in 
intellectual performance (3, 7, 8). Iu children brought to treatment for 
neurotic problems, improved intellectual performance as an outcome of im- 
proved emotional adjustment is not uncommon. 

A striking example is iKat of Gii\ E. C., 6 yeaTs 3 months at the 
lime of writing, who lvaa first brought to psychiatric treatment at the 
age of 7 yenrs 8. months, with (he following major complaints: motor 
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restlessness and inability to concentrate, with very poor school r e . 

, U | L , ; allergy (bronchial attacks of several years' duration); stealing; 
smearing of feces, and intra-rectal m a ni point ion, both at home and at 
school. Bom out of wedlock (her paicnts married when she was 
2 years old { third marriage for father, second for mother; divorce pro- 
ceedings already started at time of writing) this child was rejected 
by both parents, and throughout infancy and childhood had numerous 
and varied homes, including (sporadically) her own. At birth, she was 
placed by the mother, who then left the United Stales, in a boarding 
home where she experienced gross physical and emotional neglect The 
mother seems to have thought of her more as a picture than as a 
child. For instance, she had a large series of expensive photographs 
made of the infant between the ages of a few months and 2 years. 

The actual living conditions of this baby were discovered accidentally 
through an unannounced visit of the photographer, who found her to 
he one of six infants in a small bedroom. The child was then 9 
months old, and she was so cramped in her “crib” that her head alone 
could move. The parents vyeie notified, and a series of examinations 
>Vfis made at this time, The infant was so retarded in her psychomotor 
development that there was a question of placement in a hospital for 
congenitally deficient children, At 10 months, when taken by the nurse 
who had delivered the mother, the child was “like dead , . . did not sit 
nor suck," and the nurse had to feed her with a dropper. The mother- 
ing and efficient care given by this nurse succeeded in bringing the 
infant closer to normal, The periods when the child was cared for by 
this nurse seem to have been the happiest; and at the time of admission 

for treatment, she had once again entered her home for an extensive 

stay by parental arrangement. Space does not permit of elaboration 
on the many aspects of this case, but the following findings pertaining 
lo the intellectual performance are briefly recorded: 

Al 9 months, there was evidence of gross mental deficiency. At 5 
years 5 months, when placed in the kindergarten of a private school, 
she was rejected after one week— her intelligence being then evalu- 
ated as that of a moron, Her IQ was 60, At 7 years 9 months (sev- 
eral months after entering the mother substitute’s home), her IQ was 
found to be 76. At 8 year9 1 month, her IQ was 82. At that time 

sumc improvement had already been shown fn the decrease of all symp- 

toms enumerated under complaints, and smearing and rectal manipula- 
liun had completely ceased. Her school record also indicated continuous 
slow progress in intellectual performance. 

The 39 children included in this study, however, were not brought to 
observation for neurotic complaints: They are fairly representative of approxi- 
mately normal behavior in a social group with high cultural drives. The 
variations (some of them considerable) which arc reponed are in keeping 
with the variations reported in the literature on young children, Ulandinid 
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(5), for instance, states "Research data indicate that the IQ tends to be less 
constant if tlie children were first tested under the age of six years than it they 
were over six years eld when first tested/’ Lack of cooperation and negativism 
tic attitudes in that age group are interpreted by the majority of authors as 
responsible for these variations, Since such factors are minimal in the 
group studied, variations must be referred to other causes, From the presen- 
tation of individual cases given above, it seems that the variability of ]Q 
is related to the emotional lability characteristic of that age group. Con- 
sistent with this statement is the observation that even in this age group a 
stable child from a secure environment is likely to show little or no change 
in his intellectual performance in the course of a three-year observation. 

In the two eases reported by Blanchard (5), the children, when retested, 
showed n considerable rise in IQ coincident with the resolving of their 
psychiatric problem, From the report, it is also evident that the children 
were obviously disturbed in the test situation — a condition which did not 
obtain in the Payne Whitney Nursery School scries. The same seems to 
hold true with regard to the eases of Bender and Ynrncll (3) ; but in some 
reports, information about test behavior is nut available, as in the writings 
of Dulslcy (10), Chidester (7), and Chides ter and Kail Menninger (8). 
It would be oi great interest to have information about disturbed behavior, 
or the absence of it, in the test situation, since emotional disturbance in the 
total personality is not always reflected in the test behavior. This point 
is strikingly brought out in observations of some of the Payne Whitney 
Nursery School children who, while known to be emotionally disturbed, 
nevertheless sveic reported as cooperative, eager, and well adjusted to the 
test situation. 

Scatter Is given by sonic authors— Schafer ( 34) , and Schafer and Rnpaport 
(35)— as an index of disturbance in the intellectual function referable to 
emotional causes. In the group of children studied, scatter does not seem 
to have considerable value or significance, In the light of Rapaport's (32) 
work on memory organization and emotional influences, it is interesting 
to note that digit memory failures accounted for the largest percentage of 
failures. However, there do not seem to be specific patterns associated 
with failures or gains in the psychometric tests. 

There can be no doubt, from the analysis of the total data as briefly 
summarised above, that there is a close relation between emotional adjust- 
ment and intellectual function. At the beginning of every school year, 
occasionally a child may give the impression □{ being dull, in his play behavior 
ot even in his initial psychometric test if this is done early in the year. 
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Usurlly this child is expected to reach the level of normal or even superior, 
intelligence after he has become freer and has lost some of his anxieties and 
inhibitions, Notes to this effect are entered in the early record. Indeed, 
die initial differentiation between dull and inhibited behavior is 011 c of the 
problems which confront the director of the school and the psychiatrist in 
their determination of what constitutes "normal” intelligence and behavior 
as a prerequisite for admission. A knowledge of the early psychomotor 
development of the child and observation of his behavior in the initial 
interview help in reaching a rough estimation of his intelligence, but it is 
only with a more thorough understanding of the child’s whole personality 
dint an adequate evaluation can be obtained, 

In the group of 13 emotionally disturbed children tested before and after 
treatment by Dulsky (10), significant gains in IQ were found in four of 
the children, although the group as a whole did not show significant improve- 
ment in test scores. While Dulsky considered the group too small for 
conclusive evidence, he postulated "as a functional concept of intelligence 
that emotional adjustment is one of the variables that might influence intelli- 
gent behavior,” He also indicated that “in some children intelligent behavior 
would be more intimately related to the emotions than in other children,” 
Pignatelli (31), testing two large groups of problem and non-problem chil- 
dren of 7, 8, and 9 years of age, reached several conclusions: 

The Stanfard-Binet Intelligence Test is not a suitable instrument far 
the qualitative differentiation of children except in so far as it is a means 
of measuring general intelligence. . . . That maladjustment docs not 
appear to condition intelligence in any definite way in children of these 
age groups, is an important fact that has been gleaned from the present 
study. Though maladjustment of the problem group in this study appears 
to t* extreme in many of the children, it is a hopeful sign that this has 
no deteriorating effect an the qualitative aspects of intelligence. 

Pignatclli also makes the statement that "the intelligence of a child is like 
bis physical growth. It is unsusceptible to the vicissitudes of ordinary psy- 
chological content and adjustment mechanisms/' Since the children in the 
Pignatelli study were not retested, variability cannot be meaningful in terms 
of individual changes. Also, biographical data — at least, in the case of the 
non-problem group — were lacking and criteria for the control group were 
negative (not referred for examination because of atypical behavior; not 
considered a behavior problem; coming from a non-clinical, non-institutional 
group) ; so it is possible that a certain percentage of the non-problem children 
were inhibited children without clinical symptoms. In the absence of longi- 
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tudinal studies, it is also obvious that the "deteriorating effect" of emotional 
disturbances cannot be evaluated. Nevertheless, such investigations reveal 
ail awareness of the dynamic quality of intellectual function which was 
absent from carlieT psychological studies, 

In presenting the 39 Payne Whitney Nursery School children, the con- 
densed protocol form was selected, since this made it possible to bring out 
pertinent facts of the psychometric test results and social behavior in all 
cases. The analysis cf test items does not reveal significant patterns nor 
reliable criteria for emotional maladjustment, although scatter is relatively 
meaningful. The analysis of the total records (psychometric tests, physical ex- 
amination reports, anamnestic data and observations on group and individual 
behavior, play analysis records) indicates that intellectual function, as meas- 
ured f AroiipA fjyr/io»iffrir tests, Wumu fluctuations, and ihat the child's loin} 
emotional ad just meat influences his test score. Total emotional adjustment, 
on the other hand, cannot he adequately evaluated through observations on 
behavior, and affective rapport to the examiner in the test situation alone. 
Nor is it sufficient to he acquainted with the child's overt social behavior 
outside of the test situation. This study emphasizes the need fa evaluate 
the potentialities of intellectual junction by weans of special techniques, For 
the sake of brevity, and in the absence of dynamic studies, projective tech- 
niques would lie a good adjunct to the usual psychometric tests, 



VIII. SUMMARY 


Since 1937 personality studies of normal children have been in progress 
n t |, e Payne Whitney Nursery School. The records include anamnestic 
ilata, physical examination reports, psychometric test findings, daily behavior 
records, and individual play sessions. This method of investigation permits 
( | 1C analysis of any one phase of behavior in relation to any other phase. In 
the present study, an attempt has been made to establish whether any reta- 
in could he found between intellectual function, as measured by means of 
psychometric tests, and emotional adjustment, as evaluated through the total 
data. The trends of emotional adjustment were formulated independently 
of die findings of the psychometric tests. 

Of the children admitted during the period from 1937 to 1942, 39 children 
had at least two psychometric tests in the course of two or three years’ at- 
icndancc at the school. On retest, 22 showed changes in IQ which were 
considered significant (10 points or more in either direction), and 17 showed 
no significant changes (less than 10 IQ points, or no change in either 
direction). 

Of the 22 children with significant changes, 12 showed an increase in 
IQ rating of from 10 to 31 points, and 10 a significant decrease of from 10 
lo 19 points. In nil of the 22 children which made up the two subgroups, 
there was a close parallel between emotional adjustment and psychometric 
test findings. 

The 17 children without significant changes in IQ presented a marc com- 
plex problem of analysis. They included two categories of children: stable, 
well adjusted children whose home life seemed to present no cause for emo- 
tional disturbances; and children whose home conditions, while unsatisfactory, 
did rot show variations or tendency toward marked improvement or further 
dislocation. The margin of error for prcdictabilit}' of IQ changes on the 
Iwis of biogaphical data was higher in tiiis group than in the group with 
significant changes, In six children, variations in IQ were predicted in an- 
other direction than that afterwards noted, or were quantitatively inaccurate 
though in the direction predicted. 

The present study emphasizes that intellectual function, ns measured 
through psychometric tests, shows fluctuations, and that tile child's total 
emotional adjustment influences his test score. It also points to the need 
of a projective technique, in addition to the usual methods of psychometric 
testing, ns a menus of detecting factors inhibiting the intellectual function. 

The clinical data have been presented and analyzed, hut no hypothesis 
lias been formulated regarding the inhibition of the intellectual function 
through emotional causes. 
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I, THE PROBLEM 

A Introduction and Survey of Literature 

Ii its beginnings as an autonomous science academic psychology invest 
ted the manifestations of the human psyche (Appendix A) in vacuo , as it 
J'veve as if there existed such a thing as a human being without constant 
relationship with other human beings. Tbday psychology has developed into 
Lhe science of human relations. Toward the end of the last century it 
became clear that psychological statements based on observations and specula- 
tions about an isolated individual result in answers which are fit best useful in 
physiology, certainly not in psychology. It was discovered that the object 
of psychology could only be observed and studied in terms of function, in 
terms of relationships; and that it made as little sense to speak of an isolated 
foimfm psyche as it does to speak of a law of gravitation in a universe com- 
prised of one body. Just as the law of gravitation is a statement about 
interactions taking place between several physical bodies, so psychology is 
a science making statements about phenomena taking place in the presence, 
whether actual or imaginary, past or potential, of several individuals (Appen- 
dix B). 

When psychology became the science of interactions between the individual 
m\ the totality of his environment, with particular stress on interpersonal 
relations, it had of necessity to describe these relations not in static terms, 
but in terms of dynamics and in terms of forces. The most evident mani- 
festation of these forces are the emotions, and ever since Freud introduced 
his epoch-making genetic and dynamic concept of psychic processes and 
structure the focus of psychological research has been increasingly on these 
phenomena, We have, as a result, come to realize the significance of the 
emotions and of emotional interplay for the vital equilibrium of the human 
being, 

In a study (61) on infants in their first year I have been able to demon- 
slrate that emotional starvation (due to lack of social relationships) in its 
extreme form is as destructive for children in their first year as physical 
starvation, and that it Tesults in death or irreparable psychiatric damage. 
These findings were made and expressed in statistical terms with the help 
of Developmental Quotients (Appendix C) bearing in mind the divergencies 
in the affective factors in the children’s surroundings. 

This was a very generalized approach which provided the basis for oui 
further investigations. Wc collected an extensive body of observations on 
this subject, but only the findings of striking developmental differences in 
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four divergent environments were correlated with the circumstances opera- 
tic in each given environment. The problem of the infants 1 emotions as such 
was not touched upon. An investigation of the emotions and their muni, 
festntiuns during infancy, that sector of infant psychology in which pioneer 
investigations were carried out by the two Shermans (57), Watson (65), 
and Goodciiough (38, 39), then constitutes the next step in our research, 
The experimental findings and theories of these authors are ably and exten- 
sively summarized by Maiy Cover Jones (45). 

If we are to understand more about the role of emotion in the life of tta 
infant, however, we must cany our investigation beyond the mere comparison 
of developmental differences* We must investigate the infants emotions 
themselves, their manifestations, and their nature. 

But this is not a simple undertaking. All the manifestations observable 
in the newborn, be they somatic or psychic, arc diffuse, undifferentiated, rudi- 
mentary, and inconsistent. Reaction to stimuli is usually non-specific, atul 
presents for the most part a picture of generalised overflow reaction. 
Stimulation in one part of the body (e.g., eliciting the grasping reflex) results 
frequently in the response of a totally different, unconnected part of the 
body (c.g,, sucking response) (43). 

Emotional stimulation may provoke a body response, and conversely so- 
matic stimulation may bring forth an emotional response. Sy^stems, which 
arc usually considered well isolated from each other in the adult, show un- 
limited permeability in the newborn. In the first hours of life any system 
seems to be interchangeable with any other one and able to perform vicau- 
cus functions. 

We arc in a particularly precarious position when we attempt to investi- 
gate the infant's emotions, for it is extremely difficult to differentiate emo- 
tions in the infant in the same manner as \ve differentiate them in grown-ups. 
Even if we limit ourselves to the most elementary terms and speak of only 
two forms of emotional feeling, negative and positive, we find that this is 
still ton ambitious u program, for in the case of the nconntc we witness 
behavior which seems to be limited to the manifestation of negative emotions 
only (7, 13). We know of no behavior in the new-born which could 
justifiably be called the manifestation of a positive emotion. Its counter- 
part, in the neonate, is quiescence. 

I he earliest manifestation of emotion in the human being probably con- 
sists in the screaming and crying of the infant, We ace probably justified 
ti\ dfiscxibvng the cWc\iYnstoTicEs which produce this behavior in the baby 
as painful. One can reason physiologically and say that physical factors 
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such ns lumper, thirst, painful disease, injuries, lack of air, and extreme 
thermal stimulations inflict suffering. Or one can reason by analogy from 
adult experience and say that such interference as abrupt interruption of per- 
ceptual stimulation, restraint or interruption of motor activity, and interrup- 
tions of quiescent states by strong though not necessarily painful stimuli 
inflict suffering. We need to reason by analogy only in a minority of cases, 
however, for most of the situations where a neonate screams would not only 
cause suffering in an adult — they arc for the most part accompanied by 
physiological processes which arc demonstrably painful as well. For this 
reason we believe we are justified in stating that crying and screaming in 
the new-born expresses negative emotions. The details of the nature of 
these emotions arc unknown to us. No differentiation has been attempted in 
regard to their quality, nor are we likely in the near future to he able to 
distinguish differences in the new-born's negative emotions which would give 
us a clearer insight into their significance. 

On the other hand the new-born does not possess any means of expressing 
positive emotions beyond that of an attitude of quiescence or acceptance of 
the stimulus offered (such as when he swallows food introduced into his 
mouth). We therefore feel justified in assuming, provisionally, that in the 
new-born there exist only two primal undifferentiated emotional altitudes: 
that of accepting and that of rejecting a stimulus. Even this statement 
should probably be qualified, since there is some doubt whether acceptance of 
a stimulus is really a positive attitude. It might be also assumed that when 
a stimulus like food or warmth is accepted it docs not create emotional 
reaction, but is rather incorporated into the child's system of psychic equi- 
librium without disturbing his state of quiescence. Conversely, when a 
negative emotional manifestation is stopped by “positive” stimulation (such 
as food, warmth, etc.), then it might be that the removal of the negative 
stimulus merely rc-instatcs the previous situation of quiescence, without 
creating a positive emotion at all. 

Whether we assume one primal emotion, the negative one, or hvo primal 
emotions, a negative and a positive one, it is from these that the whole 
gamut of later emotional experience and emotional inaction will be developed. 
Hut while emotion in the grown-up may be expressed by mental, ideational, 
verbal manifestation, or by facial expression, the modes of manifestation at 
the disposal of the new-born appear to be restricted to the phenomena of 
discharge in the province of the autonomic nervous system, or to the phe- 
nomena of overflow in the system of voluntary innervations. The greater 
specificity of emotional manifestations in the new-born is found in the au- 
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(anomic sector of the nervous system and it is noteworthy that during 
later life, too, tlie linkage between emotions and tlic autonomic nervous sys- 
tem remains a close one. 

The developmental differentiation of emotional manifestations closely 
parallels the diacritic (Appendix D) perceptive development and the de- 
velopment of voluntary body mastery, One of the first manifestations of 
positive emotional experience in the infant is the smile. We realize that 
we lay ourselves open to criticism when we speak of the baby’s smile as a 
manifestation of positive emotion, or as we will call it from now on, of 
pleasure, We have no way of knowing whether the infant really experiences 
pleasure when it smiles, An old wife's adage states that, on the contrary, 
when the baby smiles it has a belly-ache. As a general statement the 
adage is certainly false, but the slight amount of truth it contains makes 
it necessary to discuss it and to elucidate the question as to what the smile of 
the baby really is. 

Whenever we speak here and in the following of "smiling” we will refer 
to the facial configuration of lips and face known as “smile” in grown-ups. 
We shall also include those pathognomic 1 activities such as grinning and 
laughing which iu grown-ups, or in the older child, are considered as even 
more pronounced manifestations of the emotions which evoke a smile. 

Smiling in the form of the pathognomic activity of widening and curling 
of lips appears quite early in the baby — according to Ch. Biihler as soon 
as the tenth day o( life (11). We have observed and filmed an infant 
smiling on the 8tli day of life. A few earlier observations (Blanton, Watson, 
Ament, Dearborn, Moore) are reported in the literature. There seems no 
reason to question the possibility of smiling immediately after birth, since 
at this early age smiling docs not appear to be correlated with any specific 
stimulus or situation. It is one of the numerous expressive movements of the 
face observed in the baby, such as frowning, opening and closing of the 
mouth, protruding of the tongue, and facial distortion which we consider 
to be in the nature of the over bow phenomena. It docs not differ in this 
from the squirming, writhing movements of amis, legs, and trunk, which 
appear indiscriminately at this age whenever a stimulus strong enough to 
overcome the very high perceptive threshold of the first week of life is offered. 
Under these circumstances it is obvious that any of these manifestations, 
including smiling, can occur in response to any stimulus; thus the old 

‘I’nlhognoniic {from the Greek Pathos — suffering, passion, nnd gnome — judgment), 
1’ke recognition of emotions and passions tli rough their outward signs and expression, 
{IFfbslrr’s ini emotional Dictionary! L9+3, ) Modern scientific tradition lias limited 
the usage of this term more or less to facial expression. 
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wife’s adage, accord tup; to which the baby smiles when it lias a belly-ache, is 
justified in a way. The baby may smile when it has abdominal pain, to be 
sure. Hut it may also squirm or frown or do any number of other things 
for the same reason, Tin’s period of indiscriminate manifestation of pathogno- 
mic activity, however, is outgrown very soon in the course of the baby's 
development, By the third month his smile lias become a reaction distinctly 
linked to certain stimuli. The nature of these stimuli differentiates them 
definitely from any experience which could be called painful or disagreeable 
in the grown-up. From this point on it will not be possible to say that 
when the baby lias a belly-ache it smiles (Appendix E). From this age 
level on (more accurately from this developmental level on, since the chrono- 
logical age varies) smiling will not lie manifested in any psychological 
situation in which pain, rage, anger, boredom, or neglect is experienced. 
These arc the situational configurations in which neither the infant, the 
toddler, the school child, the adolescent, nor the grown-up will smile except 
in one of those conventional elaborations of the smiling gesture which arc 
developed into a semantic system of facial expression in tlic process of grow- 
ing upL It appears therefore that there is an unbroken genetic line for a 
large number of situational configurations which do not act as a stimulus 
for, smiling. 

On the other hand, from this developmental level on the infant does pro- 
duce the smiling response in a certain well defined situational configuration. 
As Gcscll and various other authors have stated, this situational configura- 
tion can be described in psychological terms as the anticipation of the gratifi- 
cation of a specific need. We will discuss in the last part of this paper 
the characteristics and factors involved in this ‘'need gratification. 1 ' Suffice 
it to say here that it takes place on the social level and that the infant’s 
behavior in response to it manifests physiognomic characteristics of striving 
lowfird the stimulus configuration; two months later it gives the impression 
of striving fur, and of pleasure in, reciprocity. Since pleasure is an emo- 
tional shading which can only be ascertained with the help of introspection, 
the physiognomic characteristics of the infant's behavior alone would be 
insufficient to justify our assertion that the infant smiles because it experiences 
pleasure. 

We find, however, that the specific situations of need gratification in 
which the infant smiles arc the same as those in which the toddler, the school 
child, the adolescent, and the grown-up smile. Furthermore, introspection 
among older children and adults reveals that the emotion they experience in 
these situations is pleasure. Inasmuch as the older child and adult intro- 
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spec lively reveal as pleasurable those situations which bring forth a smile, 
and inasmuch as the infant’s smile is evoked in the same kind of situations, 
it is clear that there is an unbroken genetic line connecting the pleasurable 
experiences of the infant and the adult. 

Three statements can be made about the infant: 

1. A wide range of emotions exists in which the smile never occurs from 
the third month on. 

2. The situation in which smiling is produced from the third month 
oil is always owe of <i specific need (/ratification. 

3. The physiognomic characteristics of the infant s behavior in the smil- 
ing response remains the same from the third month on, and can be defined 
by the behavioristic term of "Znwndung” turning towards, 

As soon as verbal communication becomes possible these three elements as 
well as smiling arc connected with the intros pectively recognized emotional 
shading of pleasure, We feel therefore that the evidence is overwhelmingly 
in favor of assuming that the infant also experiences the emotion of pleasure 
when it smiles. 

In the baby, however, at least during the second quarter of the first year, 
it is not eptvj' satisfactory or pleasurable experience which evokes the smile. 
Thus the infant does not smile consistently at its food or at its toys. The 
stimulus by which its smiling can be consistently evoked must be a stimulus 
coining from a human partner (12, 53). Various manifestations of the 
human partner can crake the baby's smile. Referring to what we have said 
above about psychology being the science of human interrelations, it is of 
interest that smiling develops at a very early age into an essentially social 
manifestation, the manifestation of pleasure experienced when beholding the 
presence of a human partner. 2 

This in itself is quite unexpected. However, it is put into still more 
striking iclicf by the fact that it stands out as by far the most advanced among 
the child's reactions at this period, For if we study closely the behavior in- 
ventory of the third month of life — or even that of the fourth — we find that 
no other behavior pattern shows ns much perceptive discrimination or of 
specificity as docs the smiling response on beholding a human being. It is 
as if the infant had suddenly developed a behavior pattern far in advance of 
the rest of its behavior. This phenomenon of tire early appearance of 
the smile as a fully differentiated diacritic manifestation, at a period when 

‘That the human face is ihc most potent visual stimulus (luring ■early infancy has 
attracted the attention of investigators in fields so far removed from our present 
study as that of ophthalmology. It lias been put to use there in studying eye 
movements (+7). 
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no s»c)i manifestations exist in tiny other sector of development is a further 
support of our assumptions on affects. We assume affects to be the pre- 
requisite for perception as well as for all other mental activity. Wc find 
in studying the behavior of the child that affective discrimination is the 
earliest of all and breaks the trail for all the rest of the development, 

I do not believe that most psychologists have visualized the phenomenon 
in these terms and it is tempting to speculate why they have overlooked this 
fact, Probably since the new-born is unconsciously considered a human 
being right from the beginning, the fact that at times its social behavior re- 
sembles that of a human being, does not surprise them* We are all in- 
clined to overrate the intellectual performances of the infant, wc arc prone 
to what I call an "adultomorph" approach. In its earlier stages the whole 
theory of the infant’s mental life was impregnated with this error. Later 
workers in the field of infant psychology on the other hand became conscious 
of this source of error and sought to compensate for it. They did so by 
treating the infant ns a machine to be observed only in stimulus- response 
terms. This resulted in an atomization of the infant's whole personality 
into a multitude of small sectors. It is hardly surprising that in this process 
total personality reactions and emotions were lost and that this procedure 
erred ns much in its way as the "adultomorph" method, 

Nevertheless, there are some indications in the writings of these psycholo- 
gists that they do have an inkling of the momentousness of this period. Tor 
instance it Is hinted at, though by indirection, when Sigismund (59) calls 
the first three months of life "Das dutiime Fierfeljahr/* (The dumb Trimes- 
ter). But it is only in the last 20 years that the attention of even a few 
psychologists has been directed toward the smile of the baby as a psycho- 
logical phenomenon which might perhaps warrant at least as much con- 
sideration, say, as whether the infant is able to support its own weight bv its 
hands. But even their writings arc meager on the subject. In Murchison's 
(52) Handbook of Child Psychology , 2nd edition, 1933, for instance, there 
arc only two references to smiling as a form of infant behavior, and two to 
smiling as a social behavior, The three first references are in the article of 
Ch. Bidder, the last one in the article by Mary Cover Jones. 1 rnly an im- 
pressive poverty in a collection of articles on child psychology by the best 
known authors in the field, allegedly covering every phase of the subject 
in a volume of 956 pages! In Gesell and Thompson's hook (37) Infant 
Bthavior, 193*1-, the index contains no reference to smiling, while laughing 
is only cursorily touched upon in the fume of reference of language behavior. 
Nevertheless even at that time there existed a detailed study of smiling 
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in infants by R. W. Washburn (64). Tlie phenomenology of the infant’s 
smiling behavior is described in Chapter J of this monograph in utmost 
detail, In another chapter methods of stimulating smiling and laughing in 
infants arc investigated in similarly great detail. This analysis shows that 
social stimulation is far and away the most elective method for provoking 
smiling. The results are then correlated with age, frequency of smiling 
or laughing responses, developmental level, developmental quotient, age 
level, weight-height indices, and age of mother. The detail and exactitude 
with which measurements seem to have been conducted would make this 
monograph appear a very valuable one. 

There are, however, two major objections to this study: (1) Exiguity of 
the material. The study has been conducted on a total of only 15 subjects, 
of which four were observed eight times. Half of the subjects were ob- 
served live times or less, This is the material on which the author bases 
all her conclusions, including a typology which comprises four groups: the 
serene, the emotionally labile, the cheerful and the sober. (2) Neglect of 
certain indispensable methodological safeguards, to wit: (ff) The subjects 
arc removed from their habitual environment to ei special examining room in 
another part of the city, an interference which is disturbing to any small 
child. The intensity of this disturbance, what is more, varies not only 
with the child's personality and background, blit also with the child's age. 
Thus a new variable is introduced into the experiments which cannot be 
expressed in terms of the variables investigated by the author, (b) The 
author docs not lake into account that making these experiments in the 
mother's presence, in many cases with the child sitting on the mother's lap, 
in many others provoking the child’s laughing response through the mother's 
intervention, falsifies her results. 

Nonetheless the author has revealed a number of facts which arc of value 
fur the understanding of the smiling response. One of these is that inanimate 
objects alone do not elicit smiling or laughing. Another is that the con- 
stantly smiling face of the observer was the most effective stimulus for 
eliciting the child’s response. A third is that the period in which the smiling 
response can be provoked extends from 12 to 40 weeks and that after that 
time it hectimes difficult to elicit it, These arc statements which conform 
with the observations of later investigators (12, 46, 53, 64) who observed 
find were interested in the phenomenon in various ways. The interpretations 
range from the assumption that the child is imitating (here again the problem 
arises as to wJiat imitation is, why it occurs and how it is provoked), to the 
^sumption that he is behaving spontaneously. 
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Other investigators have discovered that the infant reacts by smiling to 
three classes of sensory perceptions of the human being, namely the visual, 
the auditory, and the tactile. Of the three, visual perception elicits the 
infant's smile by far the most frequently and regularly, which explains why 
the current interpretations of smiling behavior refer quite exclusively to its 
appearance in response to the visual stimulus offered by the human face. 

Arnold GescII (36) believes that in the course of development the human 
lace is connected with a large number of "expectancies” associated with satis- 
iactions and that the infant finally reacts by smiling to the element most fre- 
quently seen in connection with these expectancies— a sort of conditioned 
reflex, as it were. Charlotte Biihlcr (14) believes that the smile of the 
baby is a social phenomenon from the outset, that the smile is the specific 
reaction to social contact, to the voice and the glance of the human being. 
She states explicitly that of all visual stimuli which can be expected to elicit 
the new-born’s interest, the human face is the only one which provokes a 
smile by the end of the second month (15). 

Hetzcr (41) states that even in the fourth month the presentation of 
the bottle does not elicit a smile. 

The finding that children between the age of two and six months recipro- 
cate the smile of grown-ups who approach them, was interpreted by Charlotte 
Uulilcr (14) to mean that the child reflects the expression, smiling or serious, 
of die grown-up. She obviously chose the term "reflects” to avoid an inter- 
pretation of the reasons underlying this behavior of the child, It is, however, 
hardly possible to avoid the assumption that this imitative behavior must take 
place by means of some sort of rudimentary identification. 

On the strength of a scries of cleverly devised experiments Eino Kaila 
has stated that between the child’s third and fifth month the smiling reaction 
occurs in response to certain Gcstalt-configurations in the human face (46). 

Kaila's experiments were made to determine whether the infant imitates 
the adult's smile and whether this imitation is indicative of a process of 
identification with the adult’s attitude. His experiments showed that the 
smile between the third and the fifth month has nothing of the nature of 
imitation in it, but is a reaction to a stimulus configuration. The con- 
figuration fulfills certain, though not all, of the conditions of a visual 
Gestalt, He continued his experiments beyond the fifth month and could 
show that imitation starts much later than the smile and that it starts with 
much more elementary movements of the facial muscles than the complicated 
action of smiling. He assumed that the imitative activity is, at its beginning 
at least, not directed toward pathognomic expression of emotions, but toward 
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the reproduction of perceptions which have the qualities of a visual Gestalt, 

KaiU showed experimentally that it is not a specific person (the mother, 
as it was generally believed) whom the infant recognizes and greets with a 
smile between its third and sixth month. Having shown this, his problem was 
then to isolate those factors in the human face in general which become 
effective as a stimulus for the child's smiling response (Appendix F). 

Kaila further found that the child stops smiling if the experimenter turns 
sideways (in profile) or if he covers his eyes. He also found that it is not 
necessary for the experimenter to smile to induce the child’s smiling response; 
it is sufficient if he shows his head en face, making any kind of movements, 
nodding, for example, Not only is it unnecessary for the experimenter to 
smile under these circumstances, but lie can even cover his mouth and the 
child will continue smiling. 

To summarize Kaila's experiments and conclusions, lie found that from 
the third to the sixth month babies respond with a smile to the stimulus 
of the adult's face under specific, well defined conditions. These conditions 
consist of a stimulus configuration composed of two factors: 

1. The stimulus offered has to consist of two eyes plus nose and forehead 
(the forehead must be smooth, pot frowning). If this stimulus configura- 
tion is modified, if for instance the experimenter turns his head in profile or 
frowns, the child stops smiling and loses contact with the experimenter. 

2. The stimulus must be accompanied by motion in the rest of the face. 
If the smiling infant is confronted with an unsmiling, motionless face, it 
stops smiling, loses contact and often appears upset. The nature of the 
motion of the experimenter’s face may be smiling, or talking, or head-nodding 
etc, 

Our summary of Kaila's findings and of the way lie formulated them 
makes it evident that he eliminated the problem of emotion from his 
approach. Charlotte Huhlcr, on the other hand, emphasized the factor of 
emotion, by formulating the hypothesis that the child "reflects" the grown- 
up's friendly or serious cxpicssion. Kaila succeeded in disproving the 
assumption of the child “reflecting” anything al this early age (simultaneously 
he disproved the assumption of Guernsey (40) who assumes that infants 
imitate the facial gestures of adults from the second month on). Having 
disproved imitation, he had to use another explanatory framework, and for 
this purpose he employed Gestalt concepts. The question as to the role 
played by emotion thus vanished as by an act of sleight of hand and the 
problem was returned again to the old mechanistic terms of the 19th century, 
Io disprove that the child imitates the emotional expression of the grown- 
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ilji, however, does not at the same time disprove the emotional nature of the 
child’s manifestation, nor does it disprove its social character. 

Kailas experiments are both brilliant in their originality and precise in 
t | ic ir method. We are indebted to him for some of the most stimulating 
findings on early infancy. It is with this 'debt in mind that we shall 
examine those points in which his findings fall short of our own aims. 

For the purpose of a first orientation to the problem of the smiling re- 
sponse his material was adequate. But if wc wish to understand and 
evaluate the phenomenon, wc must admit that this material is insufficient, 
lor it comprises a total of 7 1 infants from one single institution, all of the 
same racial, national, and cultural background. This is a very one-sided 
sample, further restricted by the fact that lie selected only those infants 
who smiled readily. 

()( these infants, 37 were observed only for one week and the rest for 
longer periods, the maximum being a group of six infants, for nearly two 
months. 

The briefness of the observation period may be attributed to circum- 
stances beyond the investigator’s control. Nevertheless, it also fits into 
Kaila’s scientific bias as Gestaltpsychologist for whom the structure of a 
psychic phenomenon at a given moment is important hut who is not con- 
cerned with the genetic viewpoint. Accordingly, the development of the 
phenomenon is hardly touched upon and the fact that modifications of 
developmental factors may lead to completely different manifestations is 
overlooked. 

This brief survey of the literature suffices to show that the greatest 
part of the significance of the infant’s smile is still unexplored and unex- 
jihincd. But the fact remains that the smile is, after all, one of the two 
possible pathways 8 for the understanding of emotions during the early stages 
oi prcvcrbal development, It was this insight which started us on our 
present investigation, the objectives of which may be enumerated as follows. 

B, General Purpose of Present Study 

1, To revise the findings of Kaila’s study of the smiling response on the 
basis of an extensive sample diversified according to race, cultural back- 
ground, and environment. 

2. To establish the developmental pattern of the smiling reaction and 
the age-range within which it is manifested, by investigating it on com- 

*The second, as we have already pointed -out, is the negative manifestation of 
emotion, as in crying. This will be explored in a subsequent publication. 
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parable numbers of infants at several age levels within the first year of lj[ Ct 

3. To investigate the necessary and sufficient conditions for provoking 
tlic infant’s smiling response. 

4. To establish whether die smiling response is an individual peculiarity, 
a cultural acquisition, a racial trait, or a universal pattern. 

5. If the latter is the case, to investigate the exceptions in the smiling 
pattern and to attempt to find the conditions under which such exceptions 
occur. 

6. To investigate the significance of the smiling response as an emotional 
manifestation as well as its significance from the point of view of the child's 
emotional development, 



n. is THE SMILING RESPONSE UNIVERSAL? 

With these points in mind, I devised a new series of experiments with the 
aim i>f clarifying the issue and following it up to its logical conclusion. 
We shall now describe our experimental sample and methods. 

A, The Sample 

A total of 251 children, 139 males and 112 females, was investigated, 
111 any such experiment the problem of nature versus nurture arises, i.e., 
tJ/c question of congenital and that of environmental influences on individual 
response. With the intention of throwing some light on this question in 
regard to our problem we diversified our material according to two leading 
principles, (fl) According to heredity. For this purpose we investigated 
children belonging to three races, distributed as follows: 105 white, 39 
caked, 107 Indian- (*) According to environment, For the purpose of 
elucidating the possible effectiveness of environmental influence we investi- 
gated five different environments; private homes (upper class professionals), 
a baby nursery, a foundlings* home, a delivery clinic, and an Indian village. 

Table 1 shows the total distribution of the children according to environ- 
ment and race. 


TABLE 1 
Environment 


Race 

Nursery 

Private 

home 

Foundlings 

home 

Delivery 

clinic 

Village 

1'otal 

While 

57 

15 

21 

n 

— 

105 

Colored 

39 

— 

— 

— 

— 

39 

Indian 

— 

— 

48 

33 

26 

107 



— 

— 

■ — 

— ■ 

— > — • 

Toiai 

9S 

15 

69 

45 

26 

251 


Other than diversification as to race and environment no further selection 
was attempted. In each environment the unselected total of the available 
infants was examined, Within this unsclcctcd total four age groups were 
distinguished as the result of the average appearance and disappearance of 
ific smiling reaction, They arc: 

h A group of 54 children observed from birth to their 20th day. 

2, One hundred arid forty-four children observed from the age of 20 
days to 60 days. 

3. A group of 132 children (this group covers the previously mentioned 
144, less 12 who for varying reasons could not be followed) tested during their 
third, fourth, fifth, and sixth month. To this has to be added a group of 13 
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cJi iklicn who came under observation only after their third month, bringing 
the total of this group to 145. 

4, A total of 147 children were followed from their sixth month to the 
completion of their first year. Of these 108 had already been followed from 
their third to their sixth month. 

An additional group of 39 children came under observation for the fust 
time only after their sixth month. 

In all our experiments (both those mentioned up to now and those tu 
he discussed subsequently) we introduced certain basic safeguards. As fat 
as possible cacJi experiment was performed on each child by a male experi- 
menter and by a female experimenter separately, at different times to 
determine whether there were differences in reaction to one or the other 
sex. Talking to the child (or in its presence) or touching it either before 
or during the experiment was avoided. Where it was necessary to move 
the arm of the child for photographic purposes we were careful to take hold 
of the clothing only. Tims the exclusively visual quality of the stimulus 
offered to the children was preserved. 

Finally we narrowed down the visual stimulus to that offered by the 
experimenter's face. To avoid falling into the error committed by Washburn 
(64) we were careful to perform our experiments in the absence of the mother 
or at least to exclude her from the visual field of the child during the experi- 
ment. We were investigating the nature of the stimulus of the child’s 
smiling i espouse and the presence of the mother would have introduced an 
unpredictable variable into the test situation, because the emotional relations 
of infants with their mothers vary from one emotional extreme to the 
other. Furthermore, a smile of the child in the presence of the mother would 
have tu be interpreted in the light of the fact that a pre-existing emotional 
relation was coloring the child's attitude, whereas a smiling response to the 
experimenter is a response to a stimulus seen for the first time. Finally 
the difference between the mother as instigator (26) and the experimenter 
as stimulus of the baby's response varies greatly at different developmental 
levels of the infant, as we hope to show in subsequent publications. 

With the exception of the 26 children in the Indian village, cadi child 
was submitted to the smiling stimulus from 5 to 30 times during the critical 
period of the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth months. Since each experi- 
ment was performed both by the male and the female experimenter, whenever 
both were available, the number of reactions is nearly double the above figures, 
Furthermore, as will be explained in the experiments described below, the 
smiling reaction of the babies was provoked 8 to 10 times in each experiment. 
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as a consequence of the modifications which were added to the. experiment. 
'Die very large number of experiments thus performed on each child excludes 
the passibfh'ty of accidental results. These repetitions bore valuable fruit 
in other directions too. They provided us, for example, with data which 
contribute to an understanding of the deviations in the usual pattern, Of 
these deviations, more later. 


B. Method 

In our first set of experiments we presented 'a smiling or nodding face as 
a stimulus fulty “cn face 11 so that the children could sec both eyes simul- 
taneously. When the child responded with a smile we slowly turned our 
face into profile, continuing either to smile or to nod. If the child now 
stopped smiling, we turned the face back 4< en face” ami tried to provoke 
the smile again. 

C. Results and Discussion 

The first important result to emerge from our investigation is the age dis- 
tribution of the smiling response, the rise and fall of which is vividly illus- 
trated in Tabic 2* 


T ABLE 2 





Age 


Response 

Birth 

to 

0;0d-20 

0;ti+21 

to 

0;2+0 

0;2+i 

to 

0 jfi+D 

0;<S-H 

10 

J ;o+o 

Smile 

, 

3 

142 

5 

No smile 

5+ 

HI 

3 

1+2 

Total 

5+ 

144 

1+5 

w 


The age limits indicated in this table should be considered as /.ones merg- 
ing imperceptibly into each other. For instance, the smiling response docs 
not disappear suddenly after the sixth month. This disappearance is a 
gtadual one and becomes complete by the end of the 8th month. It should 
also be stressed that the significant contrast between the first and tile second 
half year of life lies in the fact that in the first six months the infant smiles 
indiscriminately at wry adult offering the appropriate stimulation, whereas 
in the second half it wnry smile at one person or another, if so inclined, but 
will not smile indiscriminately at everybody. 

Perhaps it should also he mentioned that even during the peak of the 

‘Age is designated in years, months and days. Thus 1;3 + J6 mraiw one year, 
ihree months ami sixteen days. 
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smiling response infants will only respond if the experimenter has the 
ability to focus their attention, and if there are no gross interfering circum- 
stances such as sickness,, sleepiness, disturbances with screaming and crying 
to inhibit the reaction of the child. 

As expected, children of less than 20 days do not respond to the smiling 
stimulation, After all, it is generally conceded that during the first few 
weeks the infant’s reactions are diffuse and uncoordinated, their perception 
inadequate, their attention unfocussed. The minimal necessary conditions 
for a stimulus to evoke a reaction rtc. {a) that the stimulus be perceived; 
(4) that the attention be focussed on it sufficiently to permit a reaction 
to take place; (c) that the neuromuscular reaction patterns he sufficiently co- 
ordinated to make reaction passible. 

None of these conditions is fulfilled at this age and accordingly none 
of the infants examined by us showed any of these reactions. Of course, 
smiling as a spontaneous movement could sometimes be observed just as aiw 
other facial contortion. 

Wc also expected to find the largest number of reactions in the group 
covered hy the 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th months. All previous investigators 
spoke of these age levels as being the ones characterized by smiling; smiling 
lias, therefore, been incorporated as a test for infant development in the 
testing procedures of Hetzcr & Wolf (42), Gesell (35), and ethers. Again 
our expectation was fulfilled, though in a measure far surpassing anything 
wc had imagined. The unfailing presence of the smiling reaction at these 
age levels makes the few exceptions, which comprise only 2.07 per cent, all 
the more significant and worthy of investigation. 

Tlie concentration of the smiling response on the age group between the 
third and sixth month induced us to limit the main body of our investigation 
to this period. The distribution of this age group according to environment, 
race, and presence of smiling response is shown in Table 3. 

Table 3 shows that neither in regard to race nor in regard to the socio- 
logical structure of the environment was any gross difference in the reac- 
tion to the smiling stimulus discernible. We can, therefore, conclude that 
the smiling response is a universal human pattern, which is not influenced 
cither hy race or by environment. 

As wc shall sec, there is good reason to believe that certain environmental 
factors can have a very marked effect indeed on the development of the 
smiling i espouse. These particular environmental factors, however, were 
not operative in the environments which we studied, for age groups up tn 
the point where the smiling response is at its peak. 
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TABLE 3 

Environment and Race 


Response 

White 

Institution 

Colored 

Indian 

White 

Private home 
Indian 

Total 

Smile 

53 

26 

23 

14 

26 

142 

No smile 

1 

1 

— 

1 

— 

3 

Toial 

54- 

27 

23 

1J 

26 

145 


These uniform results over a widely diversified range of subjects arc 
strikingly consistent and contribute to our conviction of the universality of 
the smiling pattern; we are also impressed by the hardiness of this pattern, 
a finding which makes deviations all the more interesting for us* 

As we have stressed above, these results were more or less to be expected, 
except for the extraordinary reliability of the presence of the smiling response 
during the second trimester of life, 

We have, on the other hand, found some rather unexpected phenomena. 
One is the appearance of the smiling response in a few rare cases as early 
as the twenty-fifth day of life. In our material the cases in which the smiling 
response occurs before the end of the second month total 2 per cent, (The 
rarity of the phenomenon no doubt explains why it was not noticed by 
previous observers,) The scattered nature of its inception during this period 
places it into marked contrast with the uniformity of the reaction in the 
second trimester of life, Wc shall attempt to find an explanation for these 
exceptions later on. 

Another unexpected result is the extinction of the smiling pattern after 
the sixth month. The proportion of children in the last third of the first 
year who smile indiscriminately at the approach of a smiling stranger is 
less than 5 per cent. In our later discussion we shall analyze these excep- 
tions and try to find out whether factors within the individual history of these 
children offer any explanation of their divergent behavior, 

All in all, wc can say that this part of our investigation has shown 
us a phenomenon in infant behavior which is narrowly circumscribed us to 
the age levels at which it appears, but which within these age levels seems 
to lie as unshakeably consistent as the patellar reflex. For this reason wc shall 
be able to make use of It in the same manner as wc make use of a tendon 
reflex: its absence, or its atypical manifestation, will call our attention to a 
dysfunction within a certain area of the personality. We have said in the 
introduction to our problem that the psychological area to which we are 
referring is that of the infant's emotions. If, after the maimer of plijsiological 
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concepts, we can speak of a homeostasis (Appendix G) of individual emo- 
tional life, disturbances in the infant’s smiling reaction in the period cover- 
ing the 3id to 6th month will indicate an imbalance of emotional homeo- 
stasis. On the other hand the presence of the smile during the second 
trimester is not a sufficient indicator of emotional homeostasis. Like any 
tendon reaction, when positive, the smile is one of the signs of normal fm lc . 
lioning, a necessary, hut not a sufficient index. The same holds true oi 
tile patellar reaction: when absent it shows a disturbance in some part of 
the reflex are, including the posterior spinal tract. But this statement can- 
not be reversed: even if the patellar reflex is present there may be a 
disturbance in the lower part of the posterior spinal tract, 

By claiming that the presence of the smile in the second trimester of life 
is a ncecssaiy (though net sufficient) indicator of emotional homeostasis we 
have implicitly voiced our skepticism in regard to the explanations offered 
by previous investigators, be they introspective ones (like that of the child 
“reflecting 1 the grown-up’s expression) or stimulus-response explanations 
(like that of the child reacting to the stimulus of a Gestalt configuration). 
It now becomes incumbent upon us to investigate two sets of problems. The 
/list is that of wlmt are the conditions, physical and otherwise, which provoke 
the child’s smiling response; in other words, we will have to undertake a 
detailed analysis of the stimulus which becomes operative in provoking the 
infant to smile, and this analysis must proceed both from the point of view 
of the stiumlus-phcnomenon's physical appearance and from the point of 
view of its possible psychological significance. Our second problem will be 
to investigate the emotions expressed by the infant when it responds to 
the smile. We shall deal with these two sets of problems separately and 
shall now proceed to investigate the first, the conditions which provoke the 
smiling response. In order to do so, we have applied to the relevant sectors 
of our sample, the 145 children between the age of two months and six 
months, a new series of experiments which will be described below. These 
experiments were also conducted with the 144 children between the ages 
of 20 Jays and two months and with the 147 children between the ages ot 
six months and one year. These two last groups, however, were investigated 
only lor purposes of completeness as well as to find out whether they showed 
any striking response. The main body of data for the discussion of this 
problem is based on the two- to six-month age group. 



HI, WHAT ARE THE NECESSARY AND SUFFICIENT 
ATTRIBUTES OF A SMILE-PROVOKING STIMULUS? 

A. Purpose of Investigation 

Our Aim in these experiments was a twofold one, In the first place, we 
wished to ascertain whether at this early age the child is capable of per- 
ceiving, understanding, and evaluating tile emotional expression of the human 
face, The second problem which I tried to elucidate was whether the Inumn 
lace in its human quality is the stimulus for the child's reaction, or whether 
the stimulus is a configuration within the human face. 

B. Method 

With these problems in mind three series of experiments were developed. 
In the first sci ics the emotional quality of the stimulus was removed while 
conserving the configurational elements. In the second series of experiments 
the human attributes of the stimulus were removed, again retaining its con- 
figurational factors. The third series of experiments is merely an elabora- 
tion of the second under more stringent conditions. 

1. Experiment 1 

The emotional quality characterizing a smiling, nodding grown-up's face 
is that of friendliness, at least for other giowiMips. The configurational 
factors of a smiling face, on the other hand, are the forehead, the two 
eyes, the nose and the mouth, with a widening movement of the jijoutWips- 
checks region. In this experiment we exaggerated this movement in the 
extreme anil achieved an effect similar to that of certain Japanese theatrical 
masks used in the No-plays, a species of rictus or rim sardo nines* A similar 
mimic expression is to be found in the headpieces of Japanese armor and also 
in certain ancient Greco-Roman theatrical masks. The purpose of all these 
masks was to inspire terror; the expression k perhaps b<M described a* that 
of a savage animal baring its fangs (Figure 1). 

No grown- up would be inclined, even foi a moment, to mistake this 
expression for one of friendliness, or of pleasure. Its savagery is unmis- 
takable. 

a. Results. This stimulus was offered tn 1+2 children between the third 
and sixth month, Films were made in 3d cases, on 16 nun, film, with 24 
exposures per second. In 141 of the cases in which the smiling reaction 
was positive the rictus experiment was equally positive. In one case where 
the smiling experiment was positive, the rictus experiment was negative. 
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This child was approaching the upper age limit of six months (0;5+[0). 

Between the third and fifth month of life it was never negative when 
the smile was positive. It was, however, positive in one case before the 
second month in which the smile was negative. 



FIGURE 1 


We then proceeded to investigate whether the response to the rictus 
stimulus obeyed the same laws as did the smile, namely disnppcamncc on 
turning in profile and reappearance when turning back "cn face” again. 
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Wc offered the infant our full face while rhythmically widening and nar- 
rowing our mouth. When the infant’s smiling reaction reached its maxi- 
mum, we slowly turned our head into profile, continuing at the same time 
the alternate widening and narrowing movements of the mouth. The in- 
fant immediately became serious, lost contact with the experimenter and 
often became upset. In some experiments head nodding was added to the 
mouth-widening movement, thus increasing the movement factor of the 
stimulus. Both movements were continued when wc turned our head into 
profile, AH the infant's reactions remained the same as above. 

/j. Discussion of Experiment L These results show that the emotion 
expressed in the human face has no significance for the smiling reaction of 
the child between its third and sixth month. The child's reaction is no 
sign of its understanding of the partner’s emotional attitude. Whether 
smiling, speaking, nodding in a friendly manner, or haring its fangs in a 
terrifying expression of savage rage, die human face is seen H cn face” and 
in motion remained for the child the signal of a human partner anil was 
reacted to with a smile. 

Though it has nothing to do with the question of recognition of emotions, 
such as love or friendliness in the human face, wc introduced at this point 
another experiment for the purpose of clearing up a very widespread super- 
stition. 

Many profundities have been uttered about the magic power of the human 
eye. People have argued that the special quality inherent in the human eye 
manifests itself in the fact that even the smallest children are attracted rr> 
the eye more than to any other human feature. The objection, therefore, 
might be raised that the smile of the baby was provoked in our experiments 
by this mysterious power of the human eye. 

Wc reasoned that if it were the human eye which has such power, one 
eye should be as good as two. So during the experiment, while the child 
was smiling at our smiling face, we covered up one of our eyes, continuing to 
smile or nod as we had done before. The child’s face immediately lost 
its smile, became serious, even bewildered, and the child quickly lost contact. 
A film d! this experiment was taken (Film No. 89). 

2, Ex peri went 2 

The second series of experiments was designed to remove the human 
attribute of the stimulus while conserving its configurational factors, in 
order to investigate the validity of the statement that the smile of the three- 
month-old infant is a reaction to a Gestalt-perception, In these experiments 
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vvc pursued this idea to its logical conclusions. If the three-month-old smiles 
in response lo a Gestalt-perception, and to a Gestalt-perception only, t\ m 
there is no i cason vhy this Gcstalt-pcrccptioii should be linked with the 
Inimnn being itself, 

We, therefore, introduced a new experiment which consisted in covcriiijt 
our heads with a black skull cap ami in putting one of the current Halloween 
masks over our faces (Figure 2), 



FIGURE 2 
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The mask, of course, could not smile. But, knowing from the previous 
experiment that smiling movements of the mouth can be effectively re- 
placed by any other facial movements, the experimenter presented If is 
face, covered with mask and skull cap, to the children, sticking his tongue 
rhythmically through the mouth-slit of the mask, When this experiment 
had proved completely successful in provoking the smile of the babies, the 
experimenter, still retaining the mask, replaced the tongue movements with 
a nodding movement of his mask-covered head. The chil then's reactions 
were the same as before: they smiled, laughed, or crowed, according to the 
individual child's inclination. 

a. Results, The stimulus was presented to 142 infants between two and 
six months. Of these 140 reacted with a smile to die mask. Two (one aged 
0:4+15, the other aged 0;5+12) who had reacted positively to the smile 
did not react to the mask- These two eases will be discussed further on. 

b. D'munm o/ Experiment 2. Just as the previous experiment indicates 
that it is not the emotional quality of the mimic movements offered, but the 
Gestalt-quality which acts as stimulus for the child’s smile, the mask experi- 
ment seems to show that this Gestalt-quality is not restricted to the human 
being's face or person. The reaction can be provoked just as well by a few 
colored pigments on a piece of cambric, as long as three essential conditions 
are provided: (1) the presentation must take place completely ,J cn face/’ 
(2) two ej'cs must be shewn, (3) the configuration must include the factor 
of motion. 

We consider condition No- 1 as one of the most essential in the whole 
series of experiments. Both in the experiment of the mouth-widening and 
in that of the mask we included the additional variation of turning the head 
in profile. In both cases, as shown by all the films we have taken of those 
experiments, the effect is instantaneous; the child stops smiling, takes on a 
bewildered look, then either becomes serious or loses contact and looks away, 
It is obvious that whether it be a smiling human face, or a human face baling 
its fangs, or the face of a card-hoard mask, the essential Gestalt- quality 
which serves for recognition of a pleasurable stimulus for the child is that 
these shapes be seen u en face/ 1 and that the Gestalt consists of the two eyes, 
forehead and nose — plus motion. 

The mask experiment should have been conclusive. Blit one school of 
psychologists in the past, in particular that of C, D, Broad, has in nil serious- 
ness tried to explain imitation and contact by “telepathy" bcwcen the child 
and its partner, Even if one dill not take this argument seriously, liovvcvci, 
the objection might he raised that the human being hidden behind the musk 
is betrayed by the human, non-mechanical movement of the nodding. 
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3. Experiment 3 

To remove this objection I constructed a primitive life-size puppet by 
stuffing a hag roughly into the shape of a head, attaching the mask to it 
and covering the top with the skull cap. A "body 11 was provided by hang- 
ing a dark shirt on a clothes hanger and fixing the artificial “head" into 
the collar of the shirt, so that it could be nodded (Figure 3). 



FIGURE 3 
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This scarecrow which really had nothing human in it was presented to 
rhe child by the experimenter who carefully hid himself behind the furniture 
at the foot of the cot. To our surprise we found that the very first time 
we applied this stimulus its effect seemed to be identical with the effect of the 
experimenter himself bending and smiling over the baby. The child greeted 
the nodding scarecrow by smiling, laughing, gurgling, or crowing in the 
same way as it hat! responded to the experimenter's smiling face in previous 
experiments (Film No, 90). 6 

C, Summary or Results or the Two Experimental Setups 
Table 4 shows the results of our experiments. 


TABLE 4 


Response 

Rictus 

Stimulus 

Mask on 
experimenter 

Mask on 
slulTed heiul 

Smile 

141 

140 

140 

No smile 

4 

5 

5 

Toul 

145 

145 

US 


As will be seen from this tabulation we are again freed with an impressive 
total of positive reactions. It follows that during this age period dis- 
crimination between the recognition of the human face and the recognition 
of n mask has not yet developed except in a few rare cases. 

D. Contiiol Series 

Tlie extremely positive results achieved with the help of a stuffed, lifeless 
mask made it tempting to investigate whether there arc any other lifeless 
objects to which the infant reacts with a smile, For the purpose of finding 
an answer to this question we made a systematic selection of material to be 
offered to the children. 

The attributes of a perceptual stimulus which could elicit the smile of an 
infant can be roughly divided into the following categories: 

l, Intensity. It could be that the child smiles to perceptual stimuli 
which are neither too strong nor too weak. We, therefore, offered: 

<r. A strong, a medium, a weak flashlight. 

“This article was about to go into print when Dr. K. Wolf kindly called iny 
'attention to ihe fact that Gardner and Lois Murphy (53), on puge 251 uf (heir book, 
Experimental Social Piycfioloffy, l?3l, hid suggested experiments with a mask hr 
provoking (he smiling response. To our knowledge ihis suggestion has noi been 
acted upon. 
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b. A lornl, ,1 medium, a soft bell. 

2. Specific sensory quality. There are several possible perceptual stimuli 
of a definite qualitative nature to which a child might respond. Warm colors 
ami light colors and high-pitched sounds or euphonic sounds may he more 
likely to induce smiling than cold colors or dark colors and low-pitched 
sounds or noises, Color might be preferred to white, black, or grey; color 
combinations to uniform color. We, therefore, presented the child with 
a series of stimuli each of which offered one of these variations or a com- 
bination of several of them. To give only a few examples: (a) a musical 
rhythmical sound versus an unrhythmical and "disagreeable” noise, {b) 
red cardboard versus white cardboard, (r) rattles of different color com- 
binations versus plain rattles, 

3. Surface structure. It might be that the child prefers cither a plain 
surface or a surface with a complicated structure. Wc, therefore, contrasted 
the stimulation of a shock of red knitting yarn with the stimulation id 
a smooth square of red cardboard of approximately equal size. 

4, Shape, Conceivably, the child might prefer round objects to square 
ones, or pointed objects to objects without a point and that these preferred 
objects would he more likely to provoke the smile of the infant. We, 
therefore, presented the infants with objects of various shapes, such as: 
(a) a ball, (4) hollow blocks, (c) a bath thermometer. 

5, iS/zf. Finally, the effectiveness of a stimulus might be dependent on 
its size, Variations in size might modify its emotional appeal. Wc, therefore, 
offered the child objects of different size: {a) various sizes of paper, (/;) 
colored blocks of different size, (r) red blocks of different size, (d) balls 
o( different size, etc. 

These stimuli were presented to each child by the male and by the female 
experimenter alternately. They were offered in such a manner that the 
experimenter could not be seen by the children; when no smile was elicited 
the stimuli were moved before the child by the hand of the hidden experi- 
menter, so that the human element was present in the child’s perceptive ladius, 
although the experimenter's face was hidden. The hiding of the face, inci- 
dentally, is imperative at the three- to six-month level, because at this 
age the child's fascinated gaze often cannot be distracted from a human 
face by any toy whatsoever, 

These experiments, which were made with all the 145 children in ques- 
tion, gave completely negative results. None of the children smiled on per- 
ceiving the toys. When their attention was captured by any one of them, 
their expression became concentrated and intent, blit they never smiled. 
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These findings confirm prior statements of Washburn, G. Murphy, and 
Ch. Biihlcr to the effect that infants do not smile at their toys. 

Since none of these perceptual variations led to a smiling response, we 
investigated whether it might be a subjective rathe if than an objective factor 
which transforms a stimulus into a smile instigator, We, therefore, investi- 
gated the frequency of smiling response in relation to degree of familiarity 
with an object, We first offered the child a completely new object, then 
we offered an object to which lie was used to for many weeks, endeavoring to 
eliminate any possible spurious factors by selecting two objects as similar as 
possible, For instance, we offered the child its own rattle with which it 
bad played almost throughout his whole life and contrasted this with an 
offering of an unfamiliar rattle. Neither the new nor the familiar object 
elicited any smile. 

Even when we exaggerated the strangeness of the object by using one 
which the child had never seen before, a toy which did not resemble any of 
its own toys, a child under six months showed interest or attention at best, 
but never a smile. 

We then proceeded to present the children with an object which we con- 
sidered as having emotional significance for the infant. For this purpose, 
taking account of the importance of food in the infant’s life, we used the 
musing bottle (the great majority of the infants in question had hern bottle 
fed or had received supplemental feedings from the bottle). Again the 
result was the same, with one important difference, fn the more advanced 
children the bottle elicited a clearly recognizable sucking movement, opening 
of the mouth, stretching of arms and legs toward the bottle, squirming and 
sometimes babbling. The smile, however, was notably absent in this scries 
of reactions, 

We consider the negative result achieved in this experiment fully as 
important as the previous positive ones, because it disposes of several rxticmely 
plausible hypotheses on the cause and tire significance of the smiling response. 

The fust of these is that the smiling response is a conditioned reflex, 
established in response to the gratification of being satiated by food. Darwin 
(19) and, after him, Freud (32) state that smiling appears for the first time 
in infants who, satiated, release the nipple. From our observations, smiling 
as facial movement appeals independently of any peripheral stimulation. It 
does appear at a later stage in connection with the feeding situation; hut 
whether as a result of feeding or of the other concomitant circumstances is a 
question which cannot be answered at the present stage of our knowledge. 
How are we to interpret, for instance, the behavior of an infant (Aurora), 
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filmed during its nursing, who for several minutes nursed with complete 
absorption, then interrupted its nursing, smiled at its mother's face, started 
nursing again and repeated the behavior about a dozen times, relinquishing 
the nipple and talcing it back in its mouth each time, making smiling a game 
between itself and the mother? 

Gcsell's formulation of the child connecting its mother with innumerable 
situations of expectancy appears to be more to the point, But in this state- 
ment the concept of the conditioned reflex is implicit. But, if response- 
smiling were a conditioned reflex, it would have to occur at least as im- 
pressively in response to the perception of the conditioner, food, as in response 
to the perception of the conditioned, the human face. Nothing of the kind 
occu rs. 

Translatcd into terms of Pavlovs dogs, it is as if the dogs who learned 
to salivate at the tone of the buzzer did not salivate when beholding the 
meat. 

The other hypothesis we arc now in a position to refute is the one which 
holds the smiling response to be the result of visceral excitation, the smile of 
another person being one of the adequate stimuli for such visccr.il mani- 
festations (53). It is nut evident from these authors’ formulation whether 
bv the visceml response they mean the response to food. If so, the hypothesis 
falls under the category discussed above. If, on the other hand, the authors 
mean by “visceral excitation" a syndrome of autonomous nervous system 
reaction plus glandular plus smooth muscle response, then we accept their 
hypothesis, In our opinion every emotional reaction of the living organism 
is concomitant with such visceral response, major or minor. In this respect 
the baby’s smile is not different from that of the adult, and no precedence can 
lie established at our stage of knowledge either for “visceral excitation” or 
emotional experience. 

Since the mask experiment yielded positive results, it became apparent 
that another factor should be considered in its capacity to induce the 
smile: the similarity of the stimulus to a human being. Isolating this 
criterion presented something of a problem, however. As far as the mask 
experiment was concerned, the problem of size was the one factor which 
lent itself to modification. AVc, therefore, offered each of the children a 
small rubber doll (1(T) or one af the current 12” dolls, porcelain-headed. 
Neither of these dolls elicited the children’s smile. For the most part, they 
introduced the doll into their mouths up to the fifth month; after that, 
they played with it. 

Another problem intruded itself at this point. The films taken of the 
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iiisisk unci of the scarecrow experiments are extremely convincing. Indeed, 
I lie joy of the infants on beholding the nodding mask, which for the grown- 
up would be a repulsive object, is so impressive in the films that one might 
feel inclined to conclude that the children find the mask funny and that they 
laugh for this reason. This assumption is disproved b y two observations; 
( fl ) The child becomes serious when the nodding head of the adult with 
the mask on it is turned into profile (continuing to nod all the while), 
A mask in profile is not less "funny” than a mask r, cn face." (J) Knowing 
from the findings of this and other studies that at this age the child 
docs not laugh at its toys and that, therefore, we could present a toy-like 
object without risking spurious factors, wc offered our subjects a hollow 
block (3^4 x 3"), which had funny laces depicted on each nl the four sides. 
None of the children laughed. 




IV, CONCLUSIONS 

We are nmv better prepared to answer some of tin: questions posiVd at 
the outset of our experiments. 

1, It tan be staled that the child at this urc is incapable of under- 
standing and still lcs* of evaluating the expression of the human face, 

2* It is not the human face— its human quality — -lvhicli nets as a stimulus. 
'Dio stimulus for the reaction is a configuration consisting of certain elements 
within the human face, combined with motion. 

T It was found that racial, cultural, ami environmental f acton have 
a negligible influence, if any, cm the reaction. 

‘k The picscnl set of observations do not slied any new light on the 
origin nf llie reaction. We will, rlieirfme, abide by Gesell's fciiimilatioii 
aeon j ding to which expectancies of a highly vaiied nature me set up in 
the infant in connection with this stimulus. 

5, The significance of the inception time of this reaction will also have 
lu be explained in a tentative fashion, In a recently published article (GO) 
1 have presented the hypothesis that up to iis thin) month tile chilli's per- 
ceptive system works along the lines of total perception, and that its per- 
ceptive organization follows the pattern of the autonomic nervous sysLrm's 
perception. In the course nf its maturation and with the help of environ- 
mental stimulation, a impressively increasing number of elements arc dis- 
tinguished in the envijnn mental pm'eptinns. I have railed this second mode 
of perception, which culminates in the adult's perceptive appai a tut, the per- 
ception according to the diacritic system. The appearance of smiling in reac- 
tion to the human face and to the human only, is the (iist step in l he develop- 
ment of diacritic pciccptiim (Appendix H). It is significant that thin 
first step should he accompli tJn*il in response to social .stimulation, in ropnnse 
to another person's face, and that it should he fnmght with nmniowil sig- 
nificance. From our observations we can state (hat during the tluei- to 
fmu months in which this, reaction is present il changes imperceptibly in the 
di recti nil of increased acuity of diacritic disci i mi nation. Another way of 
expressing the significance of the smiling i ruction is that its onset designates 
that level oi l)u‘ infant's development at which it becomes aide lo differ- 
entiate "7” from "You" (he subject from the object, his rmn person from 
otlm persons (and incidentally from objects without emotional significance). 

6. After the sixth month the smiling pattern as a response to anybody 
and everybody disappears. The significance of this extinction follows from 
wlini we have snid. Jr is a fujlhcr, and immensely significant, step in the 
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differentiating diacritic discrimination. A similar view has been expressed 
by Murphy and Newcomb (53). In our opinion, the disappearance of the 
indiscriminate smiling pattern marks the beginning of differentiation between 
f ‘friend M and "stranger. 11 With this step the reaction to the "human bcinn 
in general" \m progressed to a reaction to the emotionally welcomed 
individual. 

7. Therefore, the smiling reaction is an indicator of the emotional 
maturation of the child during its first half year. It informs m that the 
child is not only achieving mastery of perceptive discrimination and neuro- 
muscular coordination of its mimic musculature, but that it is also progressing 
toward a finer differentiation of emotional reaction. It lias become capable 
of distinguishing, within the chaos of its reactions, some which produce 
something different in the way of experience than did either the implcasiirc 0 
reaction or the attitude of quiescence in the neo-natc. It has become capable 
of relating such experiences to external factors. These external factors are 
in some way connected with a human partner. The coloring of the child's 
reaction to them appears to be similar to what we call pleasure in the grown- 
up. We may, therefore, say that the child lias acquired the capacity to dis- 
tinguish and to experience positive emotions. 

This disappearance of the indiscriminate smiling response after the sixth 
month is a sign of definite progress in environmental discrimination and it is 
also an indication cl further emotional maturation. 

8. This throws light upon the significance we can expect from deviant 
patterns in the smiling reaction. These deviant patterns will show a dis- 
tortion of the average emotional maturation and will act as a signal of an 
emotional disturbance. It is in the light of this that in the ensuing section 
of this report we shall examine the deviations from the usual smiling 
pattern. 


J \Ve ige ihe term |4 unp lea sure" to describe (he Experience corresponding to the 
negative branch of the pleasure-pain principle. It seems to us thru terms such as 
ilhpl ensure, pain, suffering, and discomfort which are currently used cover only 
narrow sectors of what is in reality one-half of ell human experience. W e , there- 
fore, believe (Imt n sirnighlforwarcl neologism like “unp [ensure 11 stands a heller 
chance of avoiding misinterpretation. Tlii9 opinion is shared by Strachcy ( 62 ). 



V, THE EXCEPTIONS 


The duration of the indiscriminate smiling phenomenon in its pure form 
\s t as we hare seen, strictly limited to a specific phase of infantile develop- 
ment, beginning approximately in the third and ending approximately in the 
seventh month. As a rule children do not respond by smiling to an indis- 
criminate smiling stimulation after the seventh month, while between the 
ages of three and five months 98 per cent of the children smile hack at any 
smiling adult's face (Appendix I). There arc, however, a certain number 
of exceptions to this rule which fall into the following groups: (a) age varia- 
tions in the manifestation of the smiling response, (b) infants who smile 
at the human face but who do not smile at the mask (shortly after their 
fifth month), (c) infants who do not show the smiling reaction between 
their third and sixth month at all, (d) infants who react both to the human 
face and to the mask by screaming instead of smiling. 

In discussing the individual variations we will have to change our method 
of approach. Up to now we have described a widespread behavior pattern, 
The large numbers involved enabled us to use experiments which could he 
standardized and evaluated by the statistical method. From here on we 
shall be concerned with infrequent exceptions which we will have to approach 
in a different manner, with the help of the clinical method, By its very 
nature the clinical method, in the beginning at least, does not function with 
statistical exactitude because of the small numbers it deals with. It serves, 
rather, as an orientation to the peculiarities of the phenomenon. Subsequent 
observations of large numbers of exceptions will have to provide us with 
statistically relevant regularities. At present we shall be able to study 
the modifications of the general pattern only in terms of individual differ- 
ences. These individual differences fall into two classes: the endowment 
of the given individual, and the environmental influences operating upon it. 
In both cases the understanding of these deviations cannot be gained from 
experiments, but only by an investigation of both the actu.il ami the past 
environmental factors operative in the case of each child. We shall, there- 
fore, proceed by illustrating our examples with ease histories, 

A. Variation I: Ann 
1 , Early A ppeamce 

The early appearance of the smiling reaction seems to be a concomitant of 
a generally advanced development. We have closely observed one such case 
up to now. This is the case of a female infant, A donut, who at the age of 
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C;0+25 showed the smiling response to the smiling grown-up’s face. We 
were so impressed with this exceptionally early reaction that we lilmcd it 
for our records. At that time the child was generally advanced by one 
month and 18 days oyer its chronological age (Figure 4). 

We observed this child up to the age of 0;ll-fl9. It remained consistently 
m advance of its chronological age and at 11 months and 19 days of age was 
four and one-half months advanced (Figure 5). 

Her most striking advance was in the intellectual sector which usually 
begins to play a role only after the eighth month. Intellectually, Adonia was 
nearly four montljs in advance of her age. We believe that this finding is 
an excellent confirmation both of our hypothesis of the pioneering role of 
ADONIA , female, white, 0jll+l9 



PERCEPTION BODY SOCIAL LEARNING MATERIAL INTELLECT 

D.A.i l|4+6 D.Q , \ 140 

FIGURE 5 
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emotional relations in general development and of the significance of emo- 
tiorift for every human activity, be it perception, physical proficiency, memory, 
inventiveness, or understand mg. It is perhaps relevant to add that this child 
had a Latin background and an unusually pleasant and devoted mother. 

2, Unmodified Persistence of the Smiling Reaction After the i Sixth Month, 
or Its Belated Appearance After This Period 

Wc have observed this phenomenon in institutionalized children with 
severe general developmcnt.nl retardation. 

B ( Variation II: Smiunc at Human Face But Not at Mask. 

Shortly after their fifth month infants sometimes smile at the smiling experi- 
menter's lacc, but do not smile at the mask. These cases arc very infrequent, 
and wc have observed them only in children in private homes, where rela- 
tions between mother anti child were particularly good, In this study there 
were two cases of this behavior: Knbert at 0;+-|-l5 and Debora at 0 ;5-f- 12. 
Both were first-borns in private families cl upper class professionals. Each 
of these children represents the fulfillment of their mothers’ highest aspira- 
tions. Each of tlie two mothers felt that their child was not only a supreme 
accomplishment, an extraordinary fulfillment of their personality, but the 
crowning achievement of their lives, ranking higher than any other of 
their many social and professional achievements, I believe that we can 
consider this type of smiling response as an advance 7 in discrimination above 
the usual age level, This particular type of smiling response shows that 
these two children hnd already reached that stage at which they distinguish 
the human being from the inanimate object. They thus reserved social be- 
havior far tile human being only, aiul excluded the inanimate mask from 
this privilege. It is perhaps not without significance to mention in this con- 
nection that in both cases the father was also ver> much attached to the 
child and gave it more than the usual share of attention* 

7 Lt catmot ta Hiflicicutly ?tiesscd (hat the term “advance" U used here exclusively 
to der oic a departure from a (l-.rc lopmental average. Whether such an “arivsiflci” 
represent also an advenlafp is open to question, to say the least. It may just 
as vfell be n serious disadvantage for optimal further progress. Whether u 
develops into an advantage i>r n disadvantage depends on numerous factors, of 
which the age level at which the advance is manifested, the personality sector which 
h involves, the immediate causes which have provoked it, and the environmental 
icaciions to it are but a few, 
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C. Variation III; No Smiling Reaction 

Infants who do not show the smiling reaction between their third and 
sixth month at all fall into three classes. 

1. 'Negative Reaction Because 0 / Lack of Perceptive Development 

This is the rule from birth to the end of the second month at least. I 11 
this period the infant is incapable of fixating a visual object, does not fixate 
the human face offered to it and cannot be brought to fixate it. The 
infant’s reaction to the stimulus of a human face is uncoordinated, un- 
directed, and diffuse in the same manner as its response to all other stimuli. 
The response (or rather the diffuse movements plus lack of response), there- 
fore, is an overflow reaction and not a perception. When this lack of directed 
reaction continues after the second month, it becomes of diagnostic signifi- 
cance for general retardation. 8 

2, Negative Reaction: the hi f ant Fixates the Growu-up’s Face, But Doer 
Not Reciprocate the Smile 

This can obviously only occur after directed reaction to visual stimuli has 
been acquired. This is the only reaction which could be considered truly 
negative. In such a case the infant concentrates his gaze on the smiling 
adult's face, often even frowning while carefully watching the adult's facial 
activity; it may sometimes have a puzzled expression, but it will nnt return 
the adult's smile. This negative reaction is also of diagnostic significance, but 
as we shall see its significance differs from that of an absence of reaction due 
to absence of perceptive development, 

Cedric at the age of 0;3-ff4 had a general developmental quotient of 147, 
which means that he was developmen tally advanced one and a half months 
beyond his chronological age (Figure 6), An exception to this advancement 
is found in his social relations. There lie is retarded below his chronological 

“Edouard Pichon in his book, Lt Develop patient psychh/Uf tic P enfant rt Jr I'Ma- 
cent, Paris, 1936, is, to my knowledge, the only observer who has ever correlated the 
absence of the smiling reaction in the baby with lack of cinudan.il development. It 
is regrettable that the excellent clinical observations of the author should Ijc 
marred by an insufficient familiarity with current and past psychological work, as 
well as by his tendency to build theoretical assumption* on on inadequate ha\is. The 
insight he has achieved into this particular element of infant psychology is inter- 
esting. He considers a clinical picture which shows a lack of emotional develop- 
ment (which he calls agent sir affective) to he the precursor of deepest idiocy which 
manifests itself in the later development of children who suffer from it. It is 0 / little 
importance that his explanation of agenhit affective is erroneous or at Imt fiiiulTi' 
cient, for he assumes that the only reason for this phenomenon is the inequality in 
psychic and emotional endowment of individuals. As wc will slum later nit, IBM 1 ! 
only otic of many reasons foi iliis phenomenon and a minor one tit that (jS, P- ^5}- 
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CEDRIC, male, vfhit®, 0j3+4 



D.A. i 0 1 4 +18 p.Q.i 147 

FIGURE 6 

nge. He had failed to perform the test for the third month in the social see- 
tor, which consists in reciprocating the grown-up's smile. He manifested the 
behavior described previously. He looked very attentively at the smiling 
grown-up's face, frowned but did not smile. This retardation in the social 
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similar to the previous ones that they could be superimposed upon each other, 
relative retardation in the social sector, unusual advancement in every other 
sector of the personality. A quotation from the protocol taken at OjG-j-B is 
very characteristic: 

Cedric’s reaction to the grown-up is that of interest and objective 
observation. The grown-up is an object to look nt and to study; his 
reaction to this stimulus does not differ from that to other stimuli, 
except that far him the grown-ups are the means to get play objects, the 
things he wishes to have. He has no real social reaction. It had been 
previously stated by the mother that the grandfather was the only 
person in Ced lie's world who had been able to induce him to smile. 

Even now his smile, which occurs very rarely, is extremely superficial. 

The child was observed by us until the age of one anti a half years; at the 
ngc of one year lie had learned to smile and to be afraid of the grown-up, 
but his social reaction remained extremely retarded. We quote from the 
protocol taken at one year: 

Cedric is intellectually very advanced and completely asocial. He 
now expresses a. longing for social contact but it h onesided. He is 
not capable of any organized games, he always trikes, but never gives, 

Reciprocity on a primitive level appears in the normal child at eight months. 
A higher level of reciprocity with adults is normally achieved soon after the 
12th month; but since his general developmental level is that of a 14-montli- 
old child Cedric’s absence of an understanding of give and take in social 
relations is a striking phenomenon. 

The environmental background of Cedric provides an explanation for his 
unusual emotional behavior. Cedric’s parents arc intellectuals who have 
absorbed everything currently en vogue pertaining to the way good parents 
should behave with their children. On the other hand, both of them simmer 
with hostility, repressed and sometimes not so repressed. The mother 1 !; hos- 
tility is unconscious but ever present, overlaid with a slightly acid, syrupy 
veneer of sugary small talk. One of its overt manifestations is her solicitous, 
somewhat anxious attitude. The father’s hostility is overt and more explo- 
sive, partly due to his character, partly to the fact that he has to concentrate 
it into briefer periods of contact with the child. When we saw him, he came 
in, blustering, and began immediately to perform exhibi Cionistic stunts with 
the child, picking it up and swinging it around on his shoulder with a lighted 
cigareltc in his mouth; he narrowly missed burning the child, upsetting the 
mother greatly, and showed no insight into the inappropmtencss of his 
behavior, The grown-ups in this child's environment were much more 
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ra^cr to use him for their own cxhibltiomstic and narcissistic purposes than as 
a love object. Under the circumstances it was not surprising to find Cedric 
at the age nf 1 ;6-j-0 playing with the two experimenters happily, though 
without particular friendliness in the absence nf his mother, and exhibiting 
a tense and hostile expression on his face and uttering screams of rage and 
anger at die mother's approach, 

The other child who refused to return the smile of the grown-up between 
tile third and the sixth month shows environmental factors similar to Cedric’s. 
We conclude that the absence of the smiling response is definitely not a sign 
of retardation, because it is compatible with greatly advanced behavior in 
every other sector. It is characterized by a tenseness in the expression of the 
child and we suspect that its diagnostic significance is one of psychiatric 
involvement in the emotional field, though we arc not prepared to 
say at this moment bow far this psychiatric involvement goes, nr what its 
nature is. 

3, Lack 0 / Interest w the Stimulation Offered by the Adult's Pace 

These cases arc rare. It is hardly possible to get contact with these chil- 
dren by offering them a smiling face. They react to it either not at all, by 
looking at something else, or they take a brief look at the adult’s face and just 
look away from it indifferently, It is still harder to get their attention a 
second time. The contact is just as fleeting and no smile is evoked. Tins is 
n reaction which we have fount] in some children suffering from hos- 
pitalism (61), We believe that this is a deeper disturbance than the pre- 
viously described one, Emotional contact with sue!) children is nearly 
impossible. Those are the ones who present the factors described by Pichon as 
agenesie affective, They have never readied the developmental level of an 
emotional reaction either to an instinctual or to a social situation. Their 
emotional reactions are in response to their own narcissistic experience, and 
take place in accordance with the pleasure-pain principle. Even this state- 
ment is possibly an exaggeration. They da not show pleasure at anything, 
their emotional behavior is actually along the lines we have described lor 
the new-born, Environmental stimuli either leave them indifferent and 
quiescent, continuing to be absorbed in their own concerns; or they are dis- 
turbed by them and react with more or less violent emotional manifestations 
such as screaming. It would perhaps be more correct to say that they func- 
tion in accordance with the pain-quiescence principle. 
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D. Variation IV: Screaming Instead of Smiling 

These children show a rather puzzling picture. When the observer ap- 
proaches rhem while they lie quietly and pleasantly in their bed, often plnying 
with n toy, they mostly react with a look which in an adult would be called 
one of suspicion- If then the experimenter bends over the child and speaks 
to it smilingly, it either looks at the experimenter with a distinct expression oi 
mistrust, which in :l few seconds turns into crying, or it immediately starts to 
scream violently. It is perfectly obvious that the experimenter is experi- 
enced by these children as a very disagreeable stimulus. The moment the 
experimenter steps out of the visual radius of the child it quiets down and 
sinks hack either into pleasant contemplation or contented playing. That 
these children wish the experimenter to be removed immediately is unmis- 
takable. 0 

The case of Evamar (WFW15) is a particularly instructive one. The 
mother of this child is detained in prison and the child was raised from birth 
in tile prison nursery. The conditions prevailing iu this nursery arc unusu- 
ally good ones as compared to institutions in general (61). WF W15 
is a well -developed infant with a developmental quotient of 117, An 
investigation of her background disclosed that the mother has an intense 
passive homosexual attachment to another prison inmate. The latter was 
a girl with a violent, domineering, rebellious personality who was constantly 
instigating her prison mates to revolt while treating them alternately with 
caresses and blows. We will call her the ringleader. As a result of this 
emotionally upsetting relationship Evamar's mother behaved in a resentful, 
non-cooperative manner, was bitter, and rejected all advice in regard to her 
child. This background was investigated because \vc were trying to find 
the reason for Eva mar’s unusual response to the smiling stimulation. When 
approached by the experimenter at the age of 0 she screamed instead 

of producing the normal smiling response. 

Q;4-\-2[h The reaction was not changed. At this point the head matron 
of the nursery undertook a psycho therapeutic intervention, consisting, on one 
hand, in a brief discussion of her attitudes with Evamar's mother and, on the 
other, in an environmental manipulation, consisting in the removal of the 
domineering, rebellious ringleader to another building of the prison. 

0;4-{-26: The child suddenly showed a perfectly normal smiling reaction 
to the observer’s face. 

0;5-\-4: The same reaction was observed and filmed, 


'The behavior of these eases is reminiscent of some speculations of Llir English 
school of psychoanalysis on ilic role of screaming in ihe infant (56, pp. 193-205). 
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A fortnight passed; the disciplinary measure indicted on the ringleader was 
lifted ami she returned to the nursery part of the prison. 

0:5+18: The smiling reaction disappeared. Evainar screamed violently 
lit the approach of the examiner and quieted down when the examiner with- 
drew. It was learned from the matron that the mother had again taken 
up her relationship with the ringleader to tile extent of participating in an 
attempted riot, which was nipped in the bud. 

The matron again discussed the situation therapeutically with Evaimr’s 
mother who became penitent and showed attachment to the matron to 
ihc extent of bringing her baby to show how well she was treating it. 

0;5~ 1-25: The child was again examined and showed a reaction on behold- 
ing the experimenter's face which was neither screaming nor a full-fledged 
smile. It was rather a sort of vacillation between a smile ami an expulsion 
akin to anxiety, but which on the whole was nearer to smiling. 

Films were made of some of these reactions [Nos. 224, 229, 241). It is 
obvious even to the most casual observer that this child was emotionally 
disturbed and that her emotional disturbance paralleled closely the ups and 
downs of her mother's emotional vagaries. In this particular case this need 
not further surprise us, since one of the ringleaders peculiarities was that 
she asserted her domination oyer the mothers by forcing them alternately to 
neglect their own children and look after her child, allowing them, if the 
fancy toot her, to show kindness again to their own children. Small won* 
tier that Evamar found herself confronted with insoluble emotional problems. 

A protocol taken four weeks Infer shows the factors operative in the child's 
behavior with particular clarity. 

0;6-{-23 : The child Was approached by one male experimenter and two 
female experimenters, She immediately started to cry. The child could 
not be reassured and, therefore, the three of us left the room; the crying 
subsided. 

Two minutes later: The male experimenter returned alone. The child, 
still crying ii little, was quite ready to take up contact with the male 
experimenter and responded with a smile as long as he remained alone. 
When two female prison inmates appeared in the doorway, the child started 
to scream again violently. 

The male experimenter now left the room. The mother took the child to 
the diapering room. After quite a while the child quieted down. 

Ten minutes later: The male experimenter returned and in the presence 
of the child's mother elicited the child's smile without difficulty. The experi- 
ment was interrupted. 
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Tw min tilts Inter: The t m fcninlc experimenters were then sent in and 
approached the child with smiling faces. The child immediately reacted 
with screaming. The experiment was interrupted. 

Tm minutes later; One female experimenter was sent in to the child. 
Again the reaction ws crying bwt the screaming was not as violent as when 
two female experimenters had approached the bed, 

Five mhwtes later: The now quiet child was again approached by the male 
experimenter whom the child greeted with a smile. 

Ten minutes l/tter: The female experimenter was sent in to the completely 
quiet child, The child immediately started to cry and the more the female 
experimenter tried to reassure her, the more the child cried, 

A few words of explanation arc in order. The striking difference be- 
tween the child's reaction to the male experimenter as contrasted with that 
to the female experimenter is understandable since in this nursery the chil- 
dren did not see any other men. The upsetting experiences of the child 
were connected with its mother and the ringleader, not with males. We 
must assume that the child, who had been seeing my face from week to week 
in connection with agreeable experiences such as social contact, reassurance, 
petting, and toys, \m at the age of six and one-half months, able to 
differentiate it Irom female faces with which emotionally disturbing experi- 
ences had been connected . 10 

It appears, furthermore, that this child was not only able to differentiate 
the measure of gratification offered by the male as contrasted with the female, 
but that it was even capable of realizing that two females, i.e., his mother 
plus the ringleader, arc more painful than one, This is manifested in the 
much more violent rejection of two female experimenters than one female 
experimenter. 

“The early nppcQrnnee of this discriminatory capacity concords with my frequently 
aimed opinion that pairful experiences during die first year arc, within limits, die 
basis for the mpimtlon of mastery and developmental advance, This child had 
ils fill in regard to painful experiences in the social sector find we do not think it 
surprising, therefore, that it should manifest an advnnce in this sector, 



VL GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

We h?ivc demonstrated the phenomenological conditions of the smiling 
response of the baby. The rigidity of these conditions hns misled one of tile 
previous observers, Kaila, to postulate that the smiling response is a stimulus- 
response process to a stimulus of purely Gestalt character. I/i making this 
assumption, he lias— as is the general tendency of formal Gestalt psychoin- 
gists — neglected the fact that the phenomenon has a history. The signifi- 
cant point in our investigation is not the proof of the specificity of the stimulus 
and of its purely configurational character, The real significance is to he 
found in the deviations from the general pattern and is particularly well 
illustrated by deviation No. 5, Film 224 (Case: Evsimar), in which emotional 
distil rliariccs of the child's mother result in a reversal of the reaction. It 
must not he assumed, of course, that every emotionally disturbed inothrr 
will induce the same kind of reaction-reversal in her child. Though the 
gamut of possible reactions in the course of the first year is very limited, 
still the infant lias many other possible patterns for reacting (o emotional 
traumata, such ns eating difficulties; psychosomatic disturbances (in the 
nature of digestive troubles, skin diseases, etc.); developmental disturbances 
such as retardation or acceleration, as the ease may he; tantrums, changes in 
the activity pattern, and so on. 

We have also to explain why we call this phenomenon a “reversal” rather 
than a negative reaction. The smiling response of the baby is proof that it 
perceives and recognizes the stimulus offered to it. It recognizes the grown-up 
as an object which is somehow different from the other objects in its environ- 
ment. A negative reaction takes place when it either docs not perceive or 
when it does not react to the stimulus. When (as in the ease of Evamai) 
the child begins to scream on perceiving the stimulus and permits itself 
to be reassured only on withdrawal of the stimulus, then it has both per- 
ceived and recognized the stimulus. We, therefore, cannot call the reaction 
a negative one. The stimulus still provokes an affect ; it has merely changed 
from positive to negative. The screaming proves that the baby has distin- 
guished the grown-up from innniuiatc objects of its environments just as 
reliably as if it had smiled. In other words, instead of pleasure, the stimulus 
evokes unpleasure. Therefore, we call this reaction “the reversed smiling 
response.” 

It was most impressive to observe that this reaction (in the ease of Evamar) 
took place in response to the approach of any grown-up during the time the 
mother was emotionally unbalanced, that a brief psychotherapeutic interven- 
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lion liy ilic matron, relieving the mother from her emotional tension, resulted 
in a completely normal reaction within one week. 

At this point the realization that the configuration stimulus fulfils only 
the role of a signal, the signal of an emotionally cat hexed experience, becomes 
inescapable. That tills experience is the signal of the approach of another 
human being and, therefore, belongs to the category of social experiences is 
not difficult to sec, 

Tile question now arises whether the concept “another human being” is an 
acquired one or whether it is pre-formed after the manner of an AiiUige . 
\Vc have shown in our study that the infant manifests its recognition of 
“another human being 1 ' by smiling, ’When, therefore, we investigate what 
the concept "another human being” means to the infant, we will try to 
ascertain the (unction awl origin of smiling, Foe this purpose we will have 
to divide the phenomenon of the infant’s smile into two distinct categories. 
The first category is that of the motor pattern of the smile. The second 
category is that of the function to which the motor pattern of smiling is put 
in the service of semantic facial expression. 

There can be no doubt but that the motor pattern of smiling is present, 
if not at birth, then at least as /hinge which is manifested in the first days 
of life without any environmental stimulus for its provocation, as already 
mentioned. 

The lire- Formed motor pattern, however, is used by the child in a specific 
social situation beginning with the second month. At this point what was 
previously a motor pattern devoid of meaning takes on a new function, It 
is integrated on a higher level into a pattern syndrome embracing the motor 
pattern on one hand and a psychic pattern on the other, On this new level, 
a psycho-motor level as it were, it becomes autonomous and independent from 
tile previous motor pattern. On the psychomotor level the pattern syndrome 
invariably shows a vast preponderance of the psychic factor over the somatic 
factor, 

On this basis we can say that the motor Anlage of the smile after the 
second month is integrated into the nascent pattern of the child’s emotional 
needs on the social level, In the course of this integration the purely motor 
pattern of the smile is endowed with the psychological meaning inherent in 
the child's emotional relations with its human partners. In view of this 
significance of the smiling pattern in interpersonal relations we feel jus- 
tified in calling it a pattern used for semantic purposes, in short a semantic 
pattern. The next question is whether this semantic pattern is also to he 
considered as an Anlage like the motor pattern. This is a question, however, 
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w\ikh at the present stage o f our knowledge cannot be conclusively answered. 
There are very valid reasons which speak against the Aufoge hypothesis, 
hut \vc cannot exclude it completely. 

It might he argued from the very small number of exceptions to the cases 
presented by us and from the great difficulty encountered in influencing the 
pattern of die social smile that it must be an inherited A nidge. The fallacy 
of this reasoning lies in the fact that in the course of die phylogenesis of every 
species certain environmental conditions have become established which are 
extremely difficult to modify. It might be interesting for instance to in- 
vestigate whether fish spawn would not develop a different method of 
respiration if raised outside of water, That this is not mere facctimisncss 
is shown by the experiment of Piaget who proved that snails raised in a 
modified environment (mountain environment instead of lake environment) 
also modified the shape of their shell. But in the case of fish spawn the 
experiment is unfeasible, because the fish will die before we can find out. 

It is difficult to change or modify an environmental condition in the* 
infant’s life in the presence of the parent, the mother in particular. Infants 
hove to be fed, nursed, cared for, and raised by other human beings. It is 
extremely hard to introduce sufficiently significant modifications into this 
process without destroying the infant. This fact explains the scarcity of 
cases in our material in which deviations have taken place. It appears that 
very specific modifications of the mother's attitude arc necessary in order to 
effect enough of an environmental change to produce an observable modifica- 
tion of the child’s social reaction, 

Another factor also has to be taken into consideration. If we may he 
permitted to speak somewhat metaphysically of the urge to live, then we may 
say that at birth very little of this urge appears to be present in any or- 
ganized fashion, but that it develops powerfully in the course of the first few 
months; once developed, it pursues those alleys which seem to promise its 
gratification with incredible tenacity. The lines along which the urge to live 
appears to develop arc those of security and assurance of gratification of vari- 
ous needs such as hunger, thirst, comfort, and warmth. All these arc insured 
by the presence of the human partner. Once the road to contact with the 
human partner has opened for the infant it will pursue it regardless of 
disappointments and obstacles, with that incredible tenacity which charac- 
terizes tile urge to live. To discourage this tenacity in the pursuit of social 
contact, once it has come into being, would again require deep and funda- 
mental modifications of the general environment. 

These two factors, the difficulty of modifying living conditions of babies 
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in general on one hand, their tenacity in extracting 'vvl'Uit they need [ ()r 
living out of the most unfavorable situations on the other, explain the small 
number of exceptions >ve have found. We do not doubt, however, that, if 
experiments in the isolation of children after the manner of Dennis (24, 25), 
Bakwin (4), and Gesell (34) should be performed in sufficient number, we 
would easily find a much larger number of such cases. The trouble is that 
like the fish raised without water, most children put into such modified con- 
ditions will die (61). There arc a few who, through a special combination 
of circumstances, were subjected tp a modification of environmental conditions 
specific enough to change the pattern of social smiling, but not so severe as to 
be fatal. These we deem to be particularly instructive in regard to the 
measure and nature of psychic trauma causing psychiatric disturbances. 

We shall now proceed to investigate the factors which in our opinion 
speak against the assumption that the semantic smiling pattern is an AnJatje, 

First of all, in the first two or three months the child does not smile at 
another human being, Lack ol response during this early period is not 
conclusive; it might he argued that at birth smiling is present as an Aufoge; 
that it is preformed, hut will emerge only in the course of later develop- 
ment, It would then follow the laws of such developmental patterns as 
established by MeGraw in her co-twin studies (49), 

That such is not the case is shown by our material in two ways, by 
individual cases on the one hand and by the fact that there arc exceptions to 
tile general appearance of the smiling pattern on the other. In individual 
cases, the most well established Atilages arc, nf course, to be found in the 
sector of perception and bodily development. As demonstrated by MeGraw 
(49) the rate of development nf phylogenetic patterns cannot be influenced 
cither by exercise or other environmental factors, whereas .acquired skills are 
easily amenable to such influences. The case of Konro is very convincing 
frem this point of view: 

Konro was born two months before term. The mother is a very well 
adjusted person who had no difficulty in accepting her role as a mother. 
Accordingly the mother-child relationship was excellent. 

At 0/24-2/; 'Flic child was tested and showed a retardation of six weeks 
in the perceptive and in the body mastery sectors, sectors which we consider, 
on the basis ol our observations, to be pre-formed at birth (Appendix J). In 
other words, in those sectors which we consider ns A nit ige, and which, there- 
fore, arc not influenced by environmental factors, this child had a develop- 
mental retardation which corresponds approximately to its two months pre- 
maturity. In the sector of learning, in which environmental influence 
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and Jufafle share, the retardation was four weeks. Hut in the sector of social 
development, where at this age smiling is one of our tests, the child showed 
the performance of a three-month-old child. It had progressed beyond its 
actual chronological age in this sector, thanks to the particularly good mother* 
child relationship. The fact that this good relationship could influence the 
smiling pattern, but could not help body mastery and perception to make up 
for the retardation caused by prematurity shows that the smiling response 
is not an /Ullage but an aptitude acquired in response to environmental 
factors (Figure 8). 

It is perhaps worth mentioning that later oil this child not only was 
able to make up the handicap of two months retardation in the pre- formed 
sectors, but at 10 and 11 months of age had achieved an actual advance be- 
yond liis age in these sectors. 

The second argument against tile smiling response being an /Ullage is to 
he found in Variation No. 4, A numb tv of children, not large but still sig- 
nificant, do not smile at all in response to another human being's stimulation 
during the critical period cf the third to sixth month. 

This Jack of response can be understood by a somewhat closer analysis 
of the concept "another human being 11 ("a partner' 1 )* As previously stressed, 
the early establishment of such a concept in the child's mind, the segregation 
of the human stimulus from the mass of environmental stimuli at an age 
when no other stimulus is so segregated, requires an explanation. In the 
nursery situation the stimulus "another human being'’ is provided exclusively 
by the mother or by the mother substitute; we will, for simplicity’s sake, 
include also the latter when we use the term, "mother.' 1 This mother pro- 
vides the child with all the pleasant stimulations and experiences without 
exception. 

Of course, the relationship between mother and child docs not start with 
pleasant stimulations. As mentioned previously, the neonate is incapable of 
perceiving pleasurable stimuli. The first stage of relations between mother 
and child is, therefore, the stage in which the mother provides relief from 
discomfort. This is of cardinal importance during the first weeks of life. 
Insensibly, the relief from discomfort merges with the experience that the 
mother's presence ensures security, freedom from suffeiing. From here, it 
is only one step to the stage at which the child perceives the pleasurable 
quality of some stimuli offered to it by its mother's presence. When this third 
stage has been reached, it becomes understandable that the reaction to the 
mother’s presence will be the same as that which is produced from there 
on to all and every pleasurable stimulation in the course of life. 
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These three steps: relief from discomfort, assurance of sccuiity, ami tender- 
tiijr of pleasurable stimulation are accomplished as a consequence, and with 
the help, of the mother's mi lustrations while nursing the baby, keeping it 
clean, washing it, diapering it, and fondling it. The situations in which the 
infant experience* the mother's proximity while looking at her face are 
literally numberless. The Alms we have made of nursing babies arc very 
ic mil in £ in this respect. The nursing infant does not remove for an instant 
irs eyes from the mother's face until it fails asleep at the breast, satiated 
(Figure 9). 



FIGURE 9 

This visual contact is however, only one sector of the total experience. 
There arc the othci senses also, of varying degrees of importance. We be- 
lieve, for instance, that the sense of smell in the human infant has nit deep 
significance — at least the experiments of Cancstriiu, Ripin and Mri/ei, 
Frank l nmi Rubinow make k appear so. What the situation is in rrspccl 
to the sense of taste is as yet insufficiently explored. We feel that entain 
mictions of children in connection with weaning show that at the age of 
six months, at least, a very delicate discrimination in the lield of taste may 
he present. The sense of hearing also plajs an important role; according (o 
other authors (Ch. Hiihlcr, H. Hetzer, Tirdemann, Jones, (ifscll, Dear- 
horn, Hiaincrcl, Shinn) acoustic stimulation is one of the earliest to piovoki* 
the hnlu's smite. Little m nothing has been dime to investigate this iulm 
up to now. 
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There is another sector of the perceptive field which in our opinion plays 
a very important role during the fust trimester. That is the tactile sense aiul 
its /it t/c cjcp/orcc/ ite.vf of fciri, t/ic sense of equilibrium a nr/ tlic sense of 
vih ration, Mere again many authors (Watson, Blanton, Ament, Major, 
Dearborn, Darwin, Shinn) can be quoted, In this connection a fact 
deserves to be recalled which is well known to all mothers, pediatricians, 
and persons familiar with children. It is not so much the superficial tactile 
perception to which the child reacts with plcasuic and reassurance at an 
early age as it is the sense of equilibrium, deep muscle sensibility, and joint 
sensibility. The earliest stimulus to be conditioned is the reaction In change 
in position ( R [pin and Hetzer) ; loss of support is one of the most ptnver fill 
stimuli for the provocation of a response in the new-born (ft loro, Watson). 
We believe that during the first three months, when sensory discrimination 
is as yet undeveloped, experience is achieved through that part of the nenm 
organization which in another publication (60) we have called the cocnrs- 
thetic system. In the grown-up the sensations of dizziness, vertigo, am) 
seasickness arc unpleasant residues of this mode cf sensation. It is difficult to 
imagine how important it is when it constitutes the only instrument of per- 
ception, although it is well known to everybody concerned with children that 
the same infant which can be handled, diapered, picked up, even tossed in 
the air by its mother with only pleasurable reactions will react with dis- 
pleasure, often screams, and certainly with a startled expression when 
hamMerf Jir a stranger. This is strikingly illustrated when an in hut reacts 
to a change of the dry nurse by loss of appetite, weight, and sleep. 

All these sectors of the perceptive field are, of course, not discreet in the 
experience of the infant, they arc but different aspects of a total experience. 
We believe that in the course of its first few months the infant has linked the 
perceptive experience, ,f another human being/ 1 with all experiences endowed 
with emotional significance in the course of its life. 11 

This "other human being" is the mother. She was identified in the be- 
ginning with relief from suffering and with coenesthctic security. She be- 
came fur tiler identified in the course of development with a visual Gestalt 
to which the child reacted with the smiling response. Why then arc there 

"The infant' 4 environmental perception Lakes place in the beginning through 
rociiestbctic, in ilit kuei course of development through auditory and Jin ally lh rough 
visual stimulation; this last marks the culminating point, becoming the strongest, m o^i 
effective stimulus for the provocation of ihe smiling response alter the third 
month. The preponderance of the sense of vision in the course of development 
corresponds to the ever-increasing importance of diacritic perception in man. Of all 
senses, vision is the one offering the greatest possibility of diacritic disc lirn illa- 
tion ami has ilui* become the leading sense of lHc human race. 
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children whose reaction to the human face, remains negative during the 
critical period? 

The answer is to be found in the background of the children discussed 
under Variation No. 4. One and all, these children showed an emotional 
disturbance in their relationship to their mother. Again, it should he 
stressed that emotional disturbance is a loose term. Not every child suffering 
from an emotionally disturbed mother-child relationship lacks the smiling 
response. We do not know enough as yet to circumscribe more exactly the 
(actors necessary for this result. We only know that every child who docs 
not smile in the second trimester of its life has a disturbed emotional rela- 
tionship with its mother | though not every child with an emotionally dis- 
turbed mother-child relationship lacks the smiling response. And we know 
of one factor which appears to he operative in each of these cases: hostility 
on the side of the mother towards her child is always present, well repressed 
behind a surface of syrupy sweetness in our eases. We have been aide to 
demonstrate this factor in some of our films in the movements of tlis mothers. 
We believe that these movements, perhaps by producing the sensation of 
lack of security, transmit the emotional attitude of the mother to the infant, 
via the sense of vibration and deep sensibility, 

We can, therefore, assume that the pattern of the positive response to the 
smiling stimulus is established by the child's experience with the central figure 
of its early life, the only other human person, one might say, with whom the 
child has any contact, namely his mother. This confirms the previously men- 
tioned statements of Gesell, Biihlcr, etc,: the mother's face is seen in in- 
numerable emotionally charged situations, both during feeding ns well as in 
every other situation of child care, and it is always seen cn face. 

That it is the ejose emotional contact with the mother which provides the 
child with those emotional stimulations to which it reacts by smiling is 
further proved by observations on the consequences of the separation of infants 
from their mothers. 

Case; Jean. Female, colored, Well adapted, very loving, very good 
mother, 

0;4-\-l8: Test. Satisfactory general development. Good, somewhat ad- 
vanced social response, smiles readily at the observer, 

0;6-\-0: The whole personality of the child has changed. She looks at 
the observer with a searching expression, lying almost immobile in her crib. 
On our approach she lifts her head and looks at us sadly with an element 
of doubt changing into an expression of proiound mental anguish rarely 
seen in babies. When we tried to approach her, smiling, speaking or fondling 
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llcr, she cried, not as babies usually do, but silently, sobbing soundlessly with 
tears streaming clown her face, It was impossible to comfort her, even w ith 
a very soft voice. The weeping became more and move intense and trans- 
formed itself into sobbing while her whole body was shaking. We tried 
repeatedly on tin’s occnsicn and on <t number of subsequent days to proveke 
her smiling reaction, but this proved impossible, AVe inquired from the 
matron what had happened in the meantime and learned that the child had 
been separated from its mother. 

AVe have several times witnessed such mourning reactions in children of 
particularly excellent mothers who have been separated from them, Like 
Jean, all these children lost weight as a result of loss of appetite, 

We must jis&umc that in these cases the loss of the love object has provoked 
n mourning reaction in the children, However, we have to stress that we 
have not witnessed this hind of reaction in children under six months of 
age; it was only present in the seventh month or later. 

One might well ask why such a. reaction as the smile is not picsent in 
animals, After all, animals have social relations, react emotionally to social 
contacts, distinguish friend from stranger. But they do not smile, I believe 
that the reason for this is not only lack of facial musculature and its different 
function in the animal In our opinion the main reason for this difference 
is the role of the hand in the human being. Sir Charles Hell was, to our 
knowledge, the first to write of the significance of the upright posture in 
mail, that it frees the hand for grasping. This, in its turn, frees the mouth 
for the purposes of speech and pathognomy (5, 6). Freud also referred 
to the upright posture of the human race as a decisive factor in the origin 
of civilisation (29). 

We have stressed previously how the nursing child's eyes are not detached 
from the mother's face for one moment during nursing. This is rendered 
possible, however, only through the development of the upright posture and 
the liberation of the hand in man. In the animal musing takes place at 
such a distance from the animal’s face and in such a position as to make it 
impossible for the young to see their mothers (Figure 10). 

All the other ministrations in the animal arc also performed not with die 
baud, but with the help of the mouth, by licking, holding, handling (Figure 
U). 

One has only to observe our domestic animals, whether this be cattle or 
dog or cat with their young to see this. The advent of the hand has eman- 
cipated the face sufficiently to enable the infant to behold it constantly. AVe 
believe with Freud that this is an important factor in the development of 
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civilization. Pathognomic activity in its fine shadings, as distinguished from 
tlie excessive poverty cf the pathognomy of animals, could only develop when 
the hand made it possible for the face to take the center of the singe in per- 
ceptive experience. We may suspect that pathognomic development was 
erne of the factors which opened the way for the development of language. 
Some evidence for this is found in the fact that the only animals with 
highly developed vocal means of com mu nication (though otherwise on a 
comparatively low level of the animal scale) are the birds. No other animal 
presents its facial area ns frequently and as fully to its young as the bird during 
feeding. 



VII. PLANS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 


Much research is still needed on the problems which have occupied us 
iji this paper. That which wc plan to do falls into three categories: 

L The development of our present work along more detailed lines. 

2, Thorough going study of the exceptions to the universality of the smil- 
ing’ pattern. 

3, Expansion of the investigation of emotional manifestations. 

Ad 1.) Wc have in mind the introduction of measurement of the stimu- 
lus and the response, both in regard to intensity and duration, the establish- 
ment of minimal and maximal stimuli, the classification of infants in regard 
to their preference to stimuli, In addition, stimuli which wc have not yet 
hied will be offered. Finally, a differentia ton of the smiling ami of the 
laughing response will be attempted. 

Ad 2.) The exceptions to the universality of the smiling pattern which 
we found were sufficiently fruitful to encourage us in a continued observa- 
tion of such exceptions, in the hope of finding reliable indicators for the 
processus underlying them. For this purpose wc shall attempt to collect 
larger numbers of exceptions, with anamnesis and follow-up* 

Ad 3.) Smiling is only one of Che possible emotional manifestations, the 
gratification of needs is only one of the possible stimuli for emotional reaction. 
We shall investigate other emotional manifestations, dependent on other 
stimuli. 
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VIII. SUMMARY 


1, The infant experiences its relationship with its mother emotion ally. 
The infant responds with a smile to this experience. From the third to the 
sixth month the signal of this experience is a configurational stimulus originat- 
ing within the human face. 

2, Disturbances in the emotional relations between mother and baby 
inhibit the development of the smiling response. 

3, Normalcy of the smiling response becomes, therefore, one of the 
criteria of normalcy of the emotional relation of the infant with its mother, 

+. The human being establishes its first social relations with its mother. 
This first relation is the basis of, and determines the pattern for all later 
social relations. The presence of the smiling response is a criterion of the 
normal inception of the infant’s social relations, Therefore, it may he a 
prognostic indicator of the infant s later capacity for social contact and 
social relations. 
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APPENDICES 

Appendix A 

It may seem strange that one should have to define the term "psyche" in 
a psychological publication. Recently, however, this term has fallen into 
disuse. It has either been replaced by the term "soul" which lias a theo- 
logical connotation, or by the term "mind/ 1 which has a materialistic con- 
notation derived from the identification of mind with cortical function 
during the physicalistic era, which reached its climax in the last century. 
We define ' psyche" as the object of present-day dynamic psychology. It 
Ins been described by the originator of dynamic psychology, Freud, from 
various points of view. It is in the familiar sense of Freud's descriptions that 
we will use the term "psyche" in our paper. 

Appendix B 

I note with pleasure that I am not alone in feeling the need to rc-define 
present-day psychology in terms of interrelationships, Gordon W, Allport 
lias devoted his latest article to practically the same subject (1). 

Appendix C 

The developmental quotients used in this paper were computed on the 
basis of the Viennese Baby Tests (42). 

Appendix D 

In this publication I postulated that the human organism consists of two 
interacting psycho-physical systems: (a) the diacritic system, based on an 
extension of Head's concept of the cpicritic system; ( b ) the cocnmhctic 
system, based on an extension of Head’s concept of the protopathic system 
(60). 


Appendix E 

This may be considered as answering the alternative introduced for pur- 
poses of discussion by Murphy, Murphy, and Newcomb (53), namely that the 
smile might be considered merely a visceral response. We believe that the 
experiments we arc about to describe will isolate a specific emotional stimu- 
lus for tlic smiling response. 


Appendix F 

Some of the findings of Ch. Unifier have provided a hint in this direc- 
tion. First of all, it was necessary to achieve contact with the child ami 
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[ o fixate its attention on the experimenter's face. Then she expressly 
stressed that the smile of the three-months-old is in response to ^ the eyes 1 ' 
uf the grown-up. This implies that the child must behold the grown-up’s 
face ”cn face” or full face, to use the photographer's term. And she had 
also stated that the grown-up lias to smile. 

Appendix G 

The term, "Homeostasis," originally introduced by W. B. Cannon (17) 
to describe a physiological state of interaction resulting in the maintenance 
of equilibrium in the whole organism, has in the meanwhile been expanded 
both hy its author (18) and by academic psychologists. It is now also 
widely applied to describe psychologic interaction taking place ill the process 
of maintaining psychological equilibrium. This amounts to a more or less 
tacit incorporation of the concept of a psychic regulation principle, originally 
introduced by G. Th. Fcchncr (27) under the name of Stab Hit Htsprluzip, 
and then elaborated by S. Freud under the name of "pain-pleasure principle" 
into a conception impressive both in its magnitude and its consequences. 
In the conception of Freud the pain-pleasure principle embraces both the 
somatic and the psychic aspects of the organism and serves as a regulator for 
the maintenance of optimal equilibrium, with the help of psychically con- 
trolled discharge processes in the somatic sphere. In his later work Freud 
elaborated the model of the pain-pleasure principle in two directions: 

(a). In the direction of biological thinking (in contrast to physiology’): 
Me applied the "Nirvana principle” which Barbara Low had suggested to 
the problem of regulative processes in phylogenesis, while retaining the pain- 
pleasure principle as the regulator within ontogenesis. 

(4). In the other direction, he extended the pain-pleasure principle to 
the problems of adjustment to the total environment, social and otherwise, 
by introducing that modification of the pain-pleasure principle which he 
called the reality principle. 

In all three eases the model 12 is that of a regulation principle which serves 
to maintain a given state of equilibrium and to reestablish it when disturbed. 
Interpreted from the standpoint of the pain-pleasure principle this regulation 
takes place on a psychophysiological level. In the ease of the Nirvana prin- 
ciple it is the equilibrium between death instincts and eros instincts which 
is regulated. And in the case of the reality principle the equilibrium between 


ll The concept of the model ob an instrument of thinking and description was intro- 
duced into science by Niels Bohr in connection with (lie atom. It was first applied 
to psychology by Karl Uuhler. 
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die individual's needs and die environmental opportunities is regulated. In 
all three cases the term equilibrium becomes more than n purely verbal 
antilogy if wc accept the basis on which Freud applied it, the basis of his 
theory of instincts (30, 3i). 

Most academic and physiologic psychologists, however, do not include 
the biological implications of Freud's concept in their approach. They try 
to keep it on an Ego level when applying it to the social sphere, thus losing 
much of the meaning and the value of the concept, 

Appendix H 

E, Kris (in "Laughter as an expressive process,' 1 Ini. J, PsycfmuaL, 
1940) expresses the following hypothesis: 

The mile retains the privileged place of the lirst-bam in pathognomic 
functioning. One can say that it appears everywhere as a substitute 
egression, to bring about a moderation of nny pathognomic situation 
which was of a contorting kind: . . , Wc could put forward some well 
view as the following: that in ail these cases the smile expresses a 
“relief from tension/' a discharge of very small amounts by the ego 

(p. 327). 

For we may connect the capacity to organize nnd shape the path- 
ognomic-motor process with the most archaic furici ion of the ego, with 
its task as eii apparatus for inhibition, We touch cn previously de- 
veloped lines of thought when , we suggest that it is the function of 
this apparatus to subdue the primordial rhythmical movements and to 
mould them into the temporal forms of pathognomic activity (p. JJB), 

We ourselves would prefer to say that smiling is the first of the structured 
(and also mastered) of those pathognomic-motor manifestations which char- 
acterize the discharge of emotional tension. For this reason smiling becomes 
also the first mastery of pathognomic manifestations which is appropriate 
for tile purpose of social reciprocity. On the other hand it is also the first 
mastery in the field of pathognomic expression which is used indiscrim- 
inately in the beginning of the infant's ego development for the expression 
of all positive emotions. 

Appendix I 

In view of the overwhelming number of positive responses it might bo 
argued that at least some of the negative reactions might be due to abnormali- 
ties of the infant's vision, According to the opinion of leading ophthalmolo- 
gists, however, no affection of the infants eye short of complete lick of 
retina or congenital cataract (making digit counting impossible) could be 
of such a nature as to disturb or distort in any relevant or significant way 
the close range perception of the stimuli offered in our experiments, ihis 
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statement is confirmed by the fact that the catamnesis of the deviant 
of this study does not show any complaints of visual disturbances. 

Appendix J 

The phylogenetic patterns investigated by MeGraw all belong into the 
sector of body mastery. The sector of perception per definition functions on 
the same lines, since it is closely bound to neural development. Our observe 
tions have shown that in premature children these two sectors of the per- 
sonality are retarded during the first three months of life or so, in propor- 
tion to the number of months which the child was born before term. On 
the other hand, we have observed in children born after term a proportionate 
advance in these sectors. 
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1. THE PROBLEM 

A. Statement and Discussion ov the Probum 

The purpose of this investigation is to define, describe, ;m<[ present Finger- 
Painting as a projective technique in the diagnosis of personality. 

Finger- Pointing was started hy Ruth Faison Shaw in March, 19J0, in 
her school for American and British English-speaking children in Rome, 

J inly. Since that time the material has heen standard] ml ami rhr method 
of administration has undergone many revisions. As the process became 
known in Europe anti the United States, its name spread. Currently Finger* 
Pointing is being used for decorative purposes* e.g., im hook jackets, box cu\e\ 
designs, wall paper, etc. Pcachcis using progiessive methods employ it 
as an educational medium for the development of skills and articulation as 
a means of dealing with the child's reactions to experience. Furthn il \> 
being used by some ns a technique in pure art. 

In 1934 interest was shown hy Adolph Meyer of Johns llopkim Uni- 
versity and C. Maefee Campbell of Harvard in Finger-Painting as a rhna- 
peutic instrument. During the summer of 1935 Finger-Painting was intro- 
duced in camps and clubs as a definite arts and crafts project, At the 
present time this medium is part of the recreation program of Red Cross. 
Units, the U.S.O. centers, and other service centers and hospitals of the 
Armed Forces. 

Finger- Pain ting has a definite method of administration. The paints 
themselves have been standardized so that they do not turn rancid under 
normal conditions; they retain their characteristics of color and consistency 
and do not cause irritation or infection when in contact with the skin or 
with open wounds, They have moreover been rendered harmless to children in 
that they do not contain any substance harmful to the gastro -intestinal tract 
if inadvertently swallowed, The paints may easily be washed out of clothes 
with clear water ; they leave no stain on wearing apparel, 

Although Finger- Painting has been used as il decorative, recreational, edu- 
cational, and therapeutic instrument, literature is deridingly lacking on it* 
diagnostic use as a tool in personality studies, 

IF Background of and Niied for this Study 

In 1940, while watching a demonstration of finger- painting used as a 
recreational device in a guidance laboratory, the writer became interested 
in the medium from a point of view which lie had not previously considered. 
He frit that the individuals while painting were al the same lime leaving 
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some “clues” concerning their personal feelings and behavior traits. Ac- 
quaintance and interviews which later followed with Ruth Shaw, sug- 
gested the possibility that finger- pain ting could he useful in the study of 
personality. A comparison of the clues in many of the paintings from 
Shaw’s private files with what was known of the individual's personality m 0 . 
tivated the writer to experiment with finger-painting in personality diagnosis, 

The writers background in clinical psychology and his familiarity with 
other projective techniques makes him feel that Finger-Painting lias great 
potentialities as a clinical instrument in determining certain etiological and 
causative factors in personality and behavior. 

Goodwin Watson states: "We believe that those studies should be en- 
couraged which consider the whole personality, in its immediate situation 
and ns part of larger culture patterns which extend over a long enough 
time to show sequences in the development of personality, and which in- 
clude acceptable as well as the problem patterns of living.” 

That the results obtained through the use of questionnaires, inventories 
ami schedules arc unsatisfactory is also indicated by Watson when he further 
states: "There have been hundreds of reports of questionnaires, rating scales 
and correlations which were hastily conceived, uncritically applied, and 
which contribute nothing worth consideration.” 

Ilecausc these objective devices in many instances do not supply dependable 
information a different treatment in the study of the complete personality 
is indicated, 

Further, the wide interest shown in projective techniques justifies the in- 
vestigation of Finger-Painting at this time. 

Lastly, Finger-Painting, although widely used, has, as yet, not adequately 
been defined, described, and presented, and this also justifies this project. 

C. Definition of Terms 

liufler-PaiuJiitff — “A process with which communication can be estab- 
lished on either a verbal or non-verbal level / 11 

Personality - — of an individual as used in this study will mean the sum 
total of ones experiences and his persistent tendencies to make certain kinds 
of adjustments as a result of these experiences at a given time. 

Diagnosis — will mean in this study “a condensed statement of the prac- 
titioner’s conception of the remote and immediate causes of the condition. 
Diagnosis is not labelling of the individual or his problem. The terms 
applied to the varieties of adjustive behavior are freely u&cd as concepts, 


'As defined by Ruth Shaw 
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but i!o not constitute diagnosis in themselves The vnluc of such designa- 
tions as “compensations, 11 "negativism,” “compulsion, 1 * or “hysteria 11 is tlut 
they serve in the place of long descriptions of these forms of responses” 

Projective Technique— 11 A projective method fm study involves the pres- 
entation of a stimulus-situation designed or chosen because it will mean to 
the subject, not what the experimenter has arbitrarily decided it should mean 
(as in most psychological experiments using standardized stimuli in order 
to be 'objective*), but rather whatever it must mean to the personality who 
^ves it, or imposes upon it, his private, idiosyncratic meaning and organiza- 
tion Shaw's Finger-Painting process is among the many devices that 
Frank mentions as projective techniques. 

To the above definitions will be added a technical vocabulary specifically 
coined to describe the language of Finger-Painting. A list of these words 
is found in the appendix in the form of a word-page reference glossary, 

D. Delimitations 

1. The method of administration will be the same as that used by Ruth 
Shaw. 

2. Shaw's Finger-Paint only will be used. 

3. The intelligence quotient will not he considered as a factor in this 
study. 

4. The study will concern itself with the emotional level, state, or 
condition of the individual at a given time, which time may be sm index to 
his general behavior pattern. Whether this index is transient or part of the 
subject's personality structure may be decided by additional paintings. 

5. The evidences which have been collected for illustrative purposes have 
been gathered from mental hygiene clinics, psychiatric institutions, schools, 
hospitals, and service centers of the Armed Forces, 

6. The materials from the personal files, notes, and writings of Ruth 
Shaw and of the investigator constitute primary source material. Discus- 
sions with personnel in charge of the cases and the literature in the general 
field make up the writer’s secondary source information, 

E, Plan of the Document 

The presentation in general is divided into eight chapters and the appendix. 
Chapter 1 has already considered the problem in several of its aspects. 
Chapter II presents the highlights of Ruth Shaw’s life, her educational 
philosophy, and the development of Finger-Painting from its origin in 
Italy to its present day salient features. In Chapter III the kit and sup- 
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piemen Cary material is described from the viewpoint of content, color, odor, 
consistency, liarmlcssness, washability, and standardization, In Chapter IV 
the p repaid tie/ J and arrangement of the inatcrifiJ is considered; and the actual 
administration of the technique is completely presented. In Chapter Y the 
Finger-Painting process is explained. The significant categories pertinent 
to the process are developed. They include handedness, color, motion, 
rhythm, texture, balance, order, symbolism, and verbalization. In Chapter 
VI the individual^ performance is described in terms of his physical be- 
havior and reactions during the Finger-Painting performance. Some as- 
pects of interpretation are presented with' case illustrations in Chapter VII. 
Emphasis in this chapter is given to the schizophrenic and paranoid person- 
alities. Chapter VIII summarizes the document, presents the conclu- 
sions gathered from the context, and suggest needed research. A bibliography 
and a glossary of technical terms in a word-page reference complete the 
document. 



1 1 . HISTORICAL BACKGROU ND 


The story of Finger-Painting is the story of Ruth Faison Shaw. The 
m i f tt 5 [ tiic people, the places, tile thoughts, anil emotions that effected the 
formation of her personality, are inextricably intertwined with the discovery 
and perfecting of Finger-Painting. Her story is a romantic one, covering 
in it does the fabulous places of America, Europe, and the Near East; the 
mountains of North Carolina rich in the lore of backwoodsmen and moun- 
taineer; Rome, the scat of ancient learning and beauty; Constantinople, the 
hybrid city, with its odd mixture of East and West, The people that have 
been intimately connected with her and who therefore shadowed and condi- 
tioned her ideas and teachings were of nil types and stations: the Elizabethan 
Americans of the Southern mountains, the poor and lowly of American cities, 
the noble and rich of Italy’s ruling classes, the conglomerate troops of 
America's World War I Army, the ragged fakirs ami the fe/.zed merchants 
of the East. 

It is evident then, that the history of Finger-Painting cannot he effec- 
tually related without lirst considering the personality and theories of its 
reviver, Ruth Faison Shaw. 2 Ruth Faison Shaw is an artist, though she 
would be the last lo claim the title, Her art is teaching, Her doctrine 
of creative education, self-taught and demonstrated in her own experimental 
school in Rome, reveals more than a touch of genius. Here is :i vibrant 
personality, with an unfailing appeal to children of royalty or of slums. She 
has taught both, testing her philosophy of basic education on primitive, pam- 
pered, or underprivileged children with unifoimly amazing success. 

Ruth Shaw grew up in a Southern parish in Eastern North Carolina of 
which her father was the Presbyterian minister. There were five children, 
all boys save Ruth, and for lack of other companions they bad to liml thcii 
resources within the family group. The children gave their own pin-shows, 
invented their own games, staged dramas and rites partly influenced by Clay* 
ley's Classic myths, but more often palpably tinged with the tar buish til 
their negio mammy’s superstitions. Without such healthy, simple, child hoot 
experiences, perhaps Ruth Shaw would never have made such a success o 
understanding small children “inside out” as she docs. 

In her teens, she undertook to teach the mountaineers' children, some o 
them older than herself, in the Sky lands of Iter native state. \ here, as a 
inexperienced schoolma'am, she at one time neatly met her Wateiloo i 


2 Suine data in ibis chapter tire taken from iniineu (51a plied rnnierial ilisirilnned l 
Mime? ft Smith Company, 

U7 
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trying to make the ocean real to children who could not imagine a body 
of water wider than one of their own mountain streams. There among the 
remnants of America's Elizabethans turned "moonshiners,” she had l^r 
initiation into the art of teaching by touch-stone, working out from one's 
own environment, whether that environment is a dreary coal-mining village 
or a humdrum Sauk Centre, 

The father of one large family up in that Sapphire Country in tile mourn 
tains had a remarkable collection of gems, some taken in trade, others plun- 
dered, Ruth Shaw suspected, from nearby Indian burial mounds. There 
were precious stones pierced with holes for the adornment of Indian chiefs — 
gems worth a fortune— opals from Peru, corundum sapphires, rubies, garnets 
moonstones from Alaska. Yet, the daughters of the house wore linsey- 
woolsey. Nothing in their experience had prepared them to understand the 
richness of velvets and satins as attributes of roj'alty, However, when 
their inspired teacher made use of these treasures to teach these mountain- 
bound children, they could visualize the power and glory of the world 
and its great ones. She could take them to Peru or Alaska though they had 
never in their lives left their native haunts. 

Her growing absorption in work with the mountain children, was inter- 
rupted by America's entry into World War I. She joined the volunteer 
group -of the Y. M. C. A. and served in Canteens overseas for several years, 
first in France and, after the Armistice, in Constantinople, In lieu of chil- 
dren to tench, she now took into her care parties of young sailors on leave 
in that city of Oriental splendor. History became alive for those lads when 
Ruth Shaw conducted them on informal sight-seeing tours far from the 
beaten track. Teaching "on location" has since become a hobby with her 
. , .another application of the touch-stone principle. In Constantinople, in 
the bazaar, sat a cross-legged Hojsih who christened her in all respect "the 
woman whom men follow." He little realized how prophetic his words were 
to become. She remained here for almost two years. What detained Ruth 
Shaw in the city on the Rospho rous for that time, was an absorbing intergst 
in the traditional patterns and colors of Oriental rugmaking, a background 
which Inter was to give her the courage to pursue her researches into the 
history of ancient art in many lands in the quest for pure colors and a safe 
base for Finger-Paints. 

She was now on the eve of her second venture in education. Joining a 
party of friends in Italy in September of 1922 she was persuaded, with the 
backing of Richard Washburn Child, the American Ambassador; Frank P. 
Fairbanks, member of the American Academy in Rome, and other prominent 
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people in the English-speaking colony there, to open a school for British and 
American children. This she did, in a charming old Roman villa called 
Villa Lantc sul Gianicolo which had been built in 1627 by Guilo Romano, 
and in which ancient history could be studied in terms of the archeological 
fragments dug up by the children themselves in the ccuturies-old gardens. 
This villa is the only one within the Gardino Gianicolo where the setting 
sun looked down not only on the glories of the past, hut on these of the 
very immediate present— a group of American children. The schoolroom 
was in a famous enclosed loggia overlooking a panorama which was a con- 
stant inspiration to beauty, This scene the children shared with Garibaldi's 
monument, a man whom they accepted as a hero. They saw through his 
eyes a new anti progressive Italy. 

The minds of these children were stimulated by the constant remains 
of scavi which they dug from tile Villa Lantc Gardens, They came from 
the piles of Votive offerings thrown from the Temple of Janus, when the 
Mippliants were healed. Miss Shaw frequently transplanted her history class 
to the Forum cr the Coliseum for picnics and sight-seeing walks over the very 
grounds trod by Roman senators and gladiators. She told them tales of 
gods and goddesses and of the deathless mortals who once dwelt within 
the city walls. She joined them in playing games of their own invention 
with imaginary swords and chariots, On returning from such outings, she 
encouraged the youngest members of the class to recount their reactions to 
the places they had visited and had peopled with a lively fancy. Seizing 
her pencil, she would take dictation from fivc-and-six-ycar-olds capable of 
composing orally striking, coherent, stories far beyond their own untrained 
manual ability to write. Privately published in Rome, and later brought 
out in a limited edition as The Old Shoe (49) and The Second Old Shoe 
(50), some of these now famous children’s stories reappeared 10 years 
later in an American periodical (52). Most readers were delighted. Some 
were incredulous, suspecting a literary hoax. Those familiar with Ruth 
Shaw's unorthodox and stimulating methods know better, Those stories, 
just as site took them down, were the bona fide products not of prodigies, 
but of average children handled with masterly technique. Other progres- 
sive teachers, who had independently made the same discovery elsewhere, 
were beginning tu introduce this dictation method. 

Although not a school for problem children, yet in a group from such a 
cosmopolitan society there were sufficient behavior problems (o challenge 
the teacher, In such a social group in that generation do not these children 
present some of the varied complexities of our modern age and culture? 
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As the school increased in membership (it had now moved into the city 
of Ro me) the problem of communication became more and more difficult 
due to the diverse language origins of the children’s parents. Tlic cultures 
and nationalisms of localities, present in international intrigues, were re- 
flected in the children, as illustrated when a British child said with con- 
tempt, "Who is an American ?" and answers, "Why America was settled 
by immigrants, 1 ' To which an American child retorted with a shrug of his 
shoulders, "But Tommy comes from England— one of the tiny pink islands 
off the coast of Fiance." Language here was a barrier for the children’s 
friendly communication, for French and Italian speaking children looked 
on understanding only tones of derision in this, to them, non-un deist and aide 
language — English, Because the children as a group represented many 
countries, languages, and levels of adult environment, there arose an immedi- 
ate need ta solve the problem of intercommunication among the different lan- 
guage speaking groups. Ruth Shaw spoke English. The music teacher 
spoke French, The latter's group naturally used French sounds when 
speaking to Ruth Shaw. The crafts and playground instrncticss spoke 
Italian as did her class groups because it was their native tongue. 

The attitudes, actions, and tone of voice of the children were under- 
standable to onlookers though the language was not. Miss Shaw soon 
noted that the children seemed to be able to communicate by means of move- 
ments plus sounds and tones. When this group of multi-language speaking 
children played pleasurable games instead of sarcastically dramatizing their 
divers- origins, there was no need for the teachers to explain the "rules of the 
game 11 especially if there were movements accompanied by sound. It was 
soon recognized that these children succeeded in communicating with each 
other if they did it through dramatized movement accompanied by words 
in their native language. Although speaking different languages, the chil- 
dren were able to understand each other without difficulty. However, when 
Miss Shaw’s mother spoke to the children, comprehension was difficult be- 
cause of her American southern drawl. The difficulty was due to the fact 
that adults spoke on their particular level and cultural pattern, and the 
children used their particular background. However, they never misunder- 
stood each other (adults and children) if the words used were accompanied 
by some gesture, motion, or action. As such was the ease, then sound became 
wedded tu movement. Sound became one of association ol identification with 
ail experience, i.c., the French child would easily understand "veni ici — come 
here" when accompanied with gesticulation of the hand. We then have 
M gesture (directional motion) nnd ( b ) voice (with intonation). In- 
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lonation is a won! in motion from tiic throat, Thus, with habit formation 
of the same experience, children would learn words with much more facility, 
permanency, and understanding. This method of associating sound ami 
motion became the common denominator for communication among the 
teachers and the children at the Shaw School in Villa Lante. 

Rulli Show’s .explanation of the ahovc theory follows: When rapport is 
■.o established with the child that lie is undeistood — it is not only that you 
me reaching the child, but also, that the child is teaching you what and how 
we leant (from observation and communication). That is why children 
can pf so much from other children. Therefore, teaching, being a recipro- 
cal pi nee a*, should not he considered effective teaching until there is a natural 
“ffjvc and take” between the teacher and the child. Children understand 
rarh other better because they can see movement in each other that the adult 
}i*rin< unit as a static individual, i.e., a mother can understand the* wants 
and needs of the crying infant, vet, the infant isn't miking nor is the mothei 
luaiing words. Therefore, [notion with sound is very significant and jinpor- 
lani in uiuleistaiuling llie child. 

Dramatization among children is mi early ait form. The idea grew that 
the utilization of other forms, plus sound or language, could he used on more 
advanced levels of development. More complex games were easily taught 
following a mole simple form. Creative music as well as original story- 
telling with pantomine were employed. These songs and stories were auto- 
matically recorded and became teaching material for this group. The re- 
cowlings were possible tluough the use of secretary and dictaphone. These 
stories (49, 50) became some of the matter in the school, and were especially 
effective when taught to the child ten by the young author who might not 
be able to read. The arts of childhood were incorporated in the school's 
curriculum except that of representation through painting. How to give the 
child a material which he could use ns effectively as he was doing in the othci 
art", was answered by the young Italian Prince who smeared iodine on 
the bathroom wall and cried out an histoiic.il remark, ,l I don’t care what 
vim do to punish me because I hail fun smearing. I’ve always wanted to 
si near — se ni pre I sem p rat I’ 1 

hollowing this incident, five little children came to the teacher with Mary 
as the spokesman for the group and said (in Italian), “We have something 
to say to you, but we arc ashamed to say it in English, but we will tell you 
in Italian. You like Leonardo (the smearer) better than 3 r ou do us.” The 
surprised teacher asked, “Why do you think I do?" With assurance, Mary 
answered, "Because you let him smear and you have never let us smear." 
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During the interim of amazement on the part of the teacher, one of ih c 
live gasped in English, "And you forgot to punish him. 1 ' Here was a chal- 
lenge to the teacher from the children — an example of millions of episodes 
in the tEachei-child, child -teacher relationship. 

Then followed the search on the part of the teacher for the material with 
which children could "smear' 1 as they had requested. It was obviously im- 
possible to use iodine as had the little Prince. The material that the child 
could smear had to meet every demand of the parent as well as those of the 
teacher. It had to be harmless in every respect and also pleasurable. 

The old painter who came to paint the bathroom wall, brought color in 
small twists of newspaper with which to tint the paint to cover the iodine- 
smeared walls, He was the first to give hint that these colors were earth 
pigments which the old masters had used and would hurt no one. Obviously, 
the lead and turpentine he used could not be used as a binder for these 
ground colors, It was soon discovered that egg or sour milk were acceptable 
for this particular use. Upon advice of a color chemist, starch and other 
like substances were discarded as some children's hands and skins were aller- 
gic to these commodities. Through a young priest who was doing re- 
search in the Vatican Library, various recipes of "Skin ointments" and 
“beauty lotions" were obtained. One, which tradition says was a favorite 
of Cleopatra’s, was found to answer all the requirements of parents, teachers, 
and children, This lotion was soluble in water, non- toxic, not only harm- 
less, but helpful ta the skin, and pleasant to the touch. 

Hv the Spring of 1929, a new difficulty arose, Although the pigment and 
the binder were correct, the substance was not satisfactory. Although the 
mixture had to be cooked nnd the color added it would not coagulate. 
“Carlos the cook" solved tltc problem by cooking the material for a longer 
period of time, continually stirring It over a slow, but hot charcoal fire in a 
copper "Bagna Maria 11 until complete coagulation took place. At last the 
concoction was used by the children, and immediately called finger-paint by 
"Jack of New Jersey,” a boy of 10, who explained, 11 Wc call it finger-paint 
because you don’t have to use brushes.” To this day it is called Finger- 
Paint — n misnomer perhaps to the adult — but understandable to the child 
who understands a child’s language. 

The children accepted Finger-Paint as such a natural phenomenon within 
their own experiences, that they saw Finger-Painting everywhere. Wherever 
there was movement that left a record, they saw' Nature’s finger-painting — 
on the beach of Anzlo, as the Tolling waves pushed the sands on the shore, 
and as the cumulus clouds boiled over in the blue skies of Italy; as they 
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stood on the school terrace overlooking Rome and the Campagna ; as they 
watched the fountains piny at Tivoli; as they watched two old peasant 
women in russet and green costumes scrub the marble doors of the Papal 
palace at Castel Gondolfo in a finger-painting of “sapeni c pictro de niarr- 
mo”; after the rains as water gushed down the footsteps and washed the 
puths of ancients in the Roman Forum. As these children saw these natural 
creations they likewise created in Miss Shaw's new material, movements 
which were their “stories” — not pictures. This, to the teacher's great joy, 
was a new means of communication from the depth of the child's experiences 
and his reactions to those experiences, his imaginations, his phantasies, his 
desires, and ambitions. His storj' or picture became a record of that child 
at tli at given time. The performance was a communication which usually 
was beyond the comprehension of the teacher so that the child, in his zeal 
to put across his meaning, verbalized a story about his performance, 

Although the verbalization may have been a conscious effort to further 
his communication, die performance proper had more subtle meanings in 
terms of bis individuality. For example, a child of seven made small, tight 
rings all over the paper and with violent rolling motions rubbed them out 
for two weeks duration Finally, he explained with a sigh, "You don't 
seem to understand — all these are little-big people, and l drown every 
one of them— none of thejn ever escaped 1” Tims the child aided the 
teacher in understanding him better as he became more articulate and more 
skillful by repeated performances. The teacher in turn, through greater 
understanding, could meet the child’s needs more intelligently. Finger- 
Painting, in this form, was being used in the Shaw School as an educational 
device, permitting the child to teach the teacher about himself, also permitting 
the child to learn “to give out” through free expression with a material he 
could use without a sense of defeat. 

Finger-Painting afforded a medium sufficiently primitive and pliable to be 
used by anyone at any particular stage of development, Its primitive ele- 
ments are water, a mud -substitute, and color, which give the child a means 
of communication for which he has no words. “Finger-Paints arc direct 
descendants of mud-pies. All I have done is to add the rainbow” (53), 
Perhaps clay might be considered as a transition from the mml-pic era 
to more skilled representations. This would be followed by brushes with 
tempera or show card colors. Big chalks also come along before the art of 
drawing is taught. Drawing is a highly intellectual concept, outlining the 
extent of mass in space while finger-painting is moving the mass in space, 
Ruth Shaw makes the statement; “A child should be free to learn from his 
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own experience find express what he knows in play t and by the use of >impl<! 
materials which he can handle without any conscious effort” (53). 'Phis 
implies, as stated before, that education and leaching is a reciprocal process 
wliercin the child and teacher become mutual symbionts in the learning 
process. At the same time, the teacher, having insight into the child's, 
behavior, can interpret this to the parents and integrate the trinity of child, 
teacher, and parent. This trinity cannot be over-emphasized (luring the 
developmental stage vital to the child’s preparation for wholesome living. 

Some of the children in Ruth Show's school, because of their dMuwng 
problems, were under the erne of personal physicians. The parent*, re- 
ported to the teachers that these doctors were commenting on the unexpected 
improvement in their children, The teachers were unable to give a jmjpw 
explanation until a hint came when an enure lie hoy of >ix, while pouring a 
little water on his finger- pain ting said: 

"l have so much water here today I don't have* n? do it at flight." .\> 
lie picked up his painting nrul the water dripped on the (luor, he added, 

"You uaughiy paper, you wet oil the floor, but I don’t wet any more 
like I used to when I was a link* bov.’ M 

Upon inquiry it was found that his diuretic condition luul ceased set oral 
weeks before. At the same time, it was noticed that his reading processes 
had improved greatly, Tliat he socialized better with other children \ya> 
probably attributable lo tlic removal of his guilt feelings. Was it Finger- 
Painting that caused this change? Similar instances involving stammering, 
parental rejection, insecurity, cmotion.il and social re tarda ti oil, night terrors 
rmd avid masturbation, all showed improvement with the intioduction of 
Finger-Painting into die class. The referral of still other case,* to the school 
hy physicians, strongly pointed to this medium and technique us the influenc- 
ing factor- The reason, it is apparent, was that a disturbed child is not keyed 
to learning, Tn the educational process it is necessary to remove the ob- 
structinnal motions in order that the energies of the learner may be utilized 
in learning, which itself should be a joyful experience for the human being. 

Educators could not fail to contrast the artistic achievement by vciy 
\ming children in improvisation in color and rhythm using finger-paints, 
with the usual crudity of a child's first efforts with crayon oi brush. 
Demonstrations weic demanded and drew crowds*. Incredulity was con- 
vinced when one saw Miss Shaw take strange children from among the 
spectators, introduce them to low tables with large sheets of damp papci 

’Flam Lhr personal files of Ruth F. Shaw. 
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m ] sin assortment of small cans of colored finder-paints, and turn them 
\ m z to follow fancy's bidding. 

Brushes were noticeably absent. The children were encouraged to plunge 
in and spread the blobs of color with the spread palm, clenched fist, fingers, 
above all, to use fixe rhythmic muscular movement of the whole body. Be- 
fore the eyes of enthusiastic and skeptic onlookers, the imagination of the 
absorbed children seemed to flow into visible form with effortless facility. 
Strange, exotic flowers bloomed under their hands — flora and fauna from 
fantastic deserts and forests and gardens under the sea, Spindrift floated 
do storm-tossed waves. None of this had to be shown them. Balance, com- 
position, perspective seemed to teach themselves. 

'‘Finger -Painting gives color and form to thoughts for which children 
often know no words." they heard Ruth Shaw say. 

What she had succeeded in doing for art in education was to free childhood 
expression from the bonds for grown-up tools requiring conscious effort and 
long practice to master. Picture making with Finger-Paints and hare bands 
was as simple a game as making mud-pics. 

It is this free unhampered revelation of a child’s inner fantasies through 
his muscles which so intrigues psychologists, and as such, has opened up 
almost inexhaustible potentialities for future experimentation. It is not 
always a tiling of beauty that emerges at the peak of a child’s creative 
effort, The same energy may go into the supreme effort of expressing some- 
thing sinister and evil which is the “outward visible" sign to a trained 
observer of inward emotional disorder. It may be merely a symptom of 
some recent minor upsetting experience, speedily eliminated and soon for- 
gotten. Or, it may afford a due to some deep-seated obsession in the child's 
subconscious which is interfering with his normal progress; and, in coming 
to the surface repeatedly, as in a series of Finger-Paintings, may release 
its victim through a process of mental catharsis. 

Finger-Painting is one of the media for drawing out of the child what 
is hidden within him . . . his own life experiences. lie must be led by the 
teacher to make his own discoveries and to think things out for himself, I he 
more limited a child’s environment and opportunities, the more resourceful 
and ingenious must his teacher be. A really resourceful teacher, Misa 
Shaw believes, could find means to educate a child for college in the midst 
of the Sahara Desert, She has often thought she would like to try it. 

In a center such as Rome many visitors came to the school. Among these 
were famous artists who showed surprise and admiration for the paintings 
of the untrained young, How were these children taught composition, 
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balance;, rhythm, abstract representation, color, harmony, etc., queried men 
who had studied long and laboriously. These guests were astonished when 
it was explained that no training had been given or art appreciation had been 
taught. This was an expression by children who had been taught 

law and order of procedure in a condition of freedom from adult inter 
fcrcnces — muscular freedom through good posture, freedom tD paint as 
they would, freedom from criticism of their "stories" even though their 
"stories" might be of lying, stealing, or killing. Laws that underlie art 
representations seemed to function within this free agent, the child, and were 
manifested through rhythm, repetition, composition, balance, contrast, and 
content. It is singularly noteworthy that the young child expressed himself 
tli rough abstract symbols and movement more often than through representa- 
tion by form. The teachers rcle of appreciation of the child’s skill at his 
level of development brought such satisfaction within the child that it 
followed that he wns buoyed up by this recognition. He and others would 
often discuss the "picture 11 intelligently. In the educational process the dis- 
cussions of opinions aid in the proper development of language skills and 
reasoning. Th.ese discussions often brought forth powers of discrimination— 
the ability to make choices conducive to the proper standards of cultural 
development. In such a discussion one eight-year-old child remarked, "This 
picture is good for a cover for a book about birds." Another child said, 
“This is good to be framed for my mother's room, 11 From still another 
eight-year-old boy: "This is a good one to throw away because I don’t need 
it any longer." This last boy’s remark of "I don’t need it any longer" illus- 
trates a great educational truism. If education as n process means constant 
growth, then the individual must constantly eliminate that which is no 
longer contributory to Ms growth and development. This may include dis- 
turbances of an emotional, social, educational, intellectual, or physical nature, 
The recognition of the children’s abilities in creative work, particularly 
in finger-painting, brought Ruth Shaw invitations to incorporate her ideas 
into other schools. Accordingly, in January, 1932, she accepted the invita- 
tion of the Macjannult School in Paris, France, where she taught until 
June of the same year. This was ,so successful, that further invitations were 
extended her to give a series of lectures at the Sorboimc University. 

Lt was here at this famous institution that the first public demonstration 
of Finger-Painting was given. It was during one of the lectures at the Sor- 
bonne that a noted French woman interrupted with the skeptical observa- 
tion that if children had actually done tnese things (which she found hard 
to believe) they must have been French or Italian children: "The children 
of Americans have no creative talent." 
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In Paris one exhibition followed another. A Chinese philosopher, who 
attended one, assured Miss Shaw that she had rediscovered the lost art of 
China, ancestor of Japanese color prints. At another demonstration, an 
eminent psychologist watched with unfeigned astonishment the unconscious 
unfolding of their life’s experience by two young Russian boys who had never 
seen finger-paints before the demonstration, One had been brought up in 
the bosom of his family, in the lap of luxury; the other boy, his cousin, had 
been tortured bv revolutionists and left as a waif to shift for himself, had 
slept in gutters, hunted and hungry, until fate restored him, at the age nf 
11, to his uncle's household. Outwardly, the two were dressed alike, had 
die same impeccable manners, aristocratic bearing. A quarter of an hour’s 
Finger-Painting revealed to the trained observer the different courses of their 
lives, 

Raymond Duncan brought his ragamuffin gamins from Paris’s streets to 
Ruth Shaw’s Studio, Diego Rivera asked her to come to Mexico and work 
among the primitives “where she belonged, ,J instead of wasting her time 
and gifts on the children of the wealthy. But she challenged him! Who 
are the real poor ? Often they are the very ones who have everything done 
for them by servants, every want anticipated, no chance to try things out 
for themselves, and learn by experience. These were the children, she 
noticed, who readied for the earthy colors, black and brown, when first 
introduced to Finger-Painting; whereas, Raymond Duncan’s homeless ur- 
chins, who slept under the Seine bridges, satisfied their longing for beauty 
and the color lacking in their daily life by joyous smears of bright reds and 
yellows, An exhibition of the children's pictures was also held at tht Jeunne 
Paintures Galleries as well as at the Maejannutt Schools to which notable 
painters and educators came. Paris newspapers gave wide publicity to this 
new medium. 

Early in 1932, Ruth Shaw discovered that, though she had arrived at the 
idea and process of Finger-Painting through independent experiments, she 
was not truly the originator of this art medium. It was in the spring of that 
year, while strolling the left bank of the Seine, and browsing among the 
famous old book-stalls lining the streets, that Ruth Shaw discovered in a rare 
old book on Roman and Greek Art, that a process much like hers was dis- 
cussed. Later, she discovered, among the remnant notes of Pliny the Elder, 
a story in which he described a paint applied with hands and sponges to the 
walls of Roman houses, particularly in Pompeii. It was evident then that 
finger-painting had been used before, but not under this name or formula. 
The formula of the paint Pliny was writing about was evidently among his 
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last notes, If it 1ml appeared during his time, the supposition is, it must 
have been used in other ages also, Another story was found which con- 
ccfiicd itself with a Prate who had used a kind of finger* painting with way- 
ward boys in Munich in die fourteenth century. This tale was confirmed 
(lining the summer of 1933 by a f erode member of a family in Basle, Switz- 
erland, who came to Rome to investigate the use of Finger-Pain ling. She 
thought thcic had been a leakage of a secret paint formula known only to 
mx families since the Munich days. She spoke to the family in lVasle who 
had a '"secret recipe” for making the paint with which these families had 
supplied the demand for book-lining papers ever since their migration from 
Munich. She ww convinced that the formulae were different in composi- 
tion and purpose, Her "seciet paint 11 contained acids which were detrimen- 
tal to tile skin and was used only with carefully protected hands, These 
people made their intricate patterns by use of combs, brushes and other in- 
struments. Finger-Painting on the other hand was used at this time as an 
educational device for children and used with the bare hands. 

A conversation with a French archeologist, at this time, brought: forth 
the supposition that the paintings in the eaves of southern France were made 
by sera telling their nu dines with some sharp instrument and painting in the 
brnly with a paint similar to Finger-Paint, and applied with the hands or 
with fun While these wall pictures were never examined to confirm 
these findings, fi figments of painting were found in ruins of old Roman villas 
in the CampagiKi which bore the imprint of human skin, 

For a moic ancient use of Finger-Paint a trip was made to the Eutrascan 
underground Tombs nt Tanjuiim and Cittiavccehia near Rome. Aeneas 
was supposed to have landed here, on his escape from Troy. Paintings ami 
fragments found in these crypts also bore evidence of paint applied by finders. 
In the spring of 1933 a Chinese philosopher related the story of finger-paint- 
ing or a similar method used in China in the seventeenth century. This 
however, might be distinguished as finger-tip painting done with a certain 
kind of ink. 

With dates in the twentieth, seventeenth, fourteenth centuries and more 
ancient times, was it coincidental that finger-painting or a similar method 
iTappeau'cI about cucry 300 years? This was suggested by Raymond Wheeler 
in his study of cycles of the human race. 

Fingerprinting ns it appeared Again ami again represented the recreation of 
art periods. The twentieth century was the first time any record was made 
ol its use as an educational device for children, and its present application to 
recreation, tlieTapy, and diagnosis. 
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The ancient books, fragments, geological remains, etc., depicting the early 
history of fingci -painting arc stored in Rome at the present time. 

An invitation next came to exhibit at the New School International Con- 
ference at Nice in July, 1932. At Nice, educators came from many foicign 
countries and marvelled at the dexterity of children who painted for the 
first time with Finger-Paint. Among the many further invitations ex~ 
tended to demonstrate Finger-Paint, the one to the Dalton School in New 
York City was accepted by Ruth Shaw in the fall of 1932. The stage was 
set in New York for move suitable conditions than had prevailed in Europe. 

A well-equipped studio was set up where 90 children were accommodated 
each week. With these improved facilities it was possible to keep adequate 
records of the findings, many of which confirmed Miss Shaw’s previous ob- 
servations. The complete record of these 90 children for a period of an 
entire school year were on Tile at the Dalton School until they were accidently 
destroyed by a janitor. Fortunately it was possible to salvage 18 of these 
records, which have aided in later studies. 

Because of the interest of educators, accelerated by much publicity, this 
studio became a center for sight-seers, novelty seekers, and businessmen, as 
utII as a place for conferences, In June, 1933, another invitation was 
accepted through C. K, Ogden of the Orthulogical Society in England, which 
resulted in Finger-Painting being introduced into the various schools and 
clinics of London and Cambridge. It was then that Finger-Painting was 
mentioned for the first time over the radio through the courtesy of the 
British Broadcasting Company. The broadcast related the story of Finger- 
Painting in Basic English. 

Until this time Finger-Paint material had been prepared privately. Now, 
as the demand for it grew beyond the capacity to supply it, it was necessary 
to organize a more adequate staff. This organization was made after bliss 
Shaw’s return to New York. The new plant was situated in a loft on 
East 48th Street near the East River. This organization, known as the 
Shaw Finger- Paint Studio, Incorporated, copyrighted the word ^Finger- 
Paint, " and patented the formula in 1933. For the first time Finger-Paint 
was sold directly to tcachcis who had been requesting it, It was then intro- 
duced and sold commercially at Saks Fifth Avenue during the late summer 
of 1933. Miss Shaw’s plant manufactured the medium exclusively until 
August, 193+, when the demand for Finger-Paint was so great that the 
formula was leased to the Binney k Smith Company which today still re- 
mains the manufacturer and distributor of the product. 

It was during this time, October 1934, that Ruth Shaw wrote her book 
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on F/Ji^r-Zhi/irfm^ published by the Atlantic Monthly through Little, 
Brown and Company. Bijiney & Smith, in meeting the demand for Finger- 
Paint outside the metropolitan area, found it advantageous to send Ruth 
Shaw out into the field to demonstrate how this medium was to he used 
The first demonstration was given in Indianapolis, Indiana. Since then. 
Miss Shaw has continued to demonstrate the process in teachers colleges, 
public and parochial schools, universities, clinics, mental and delinquent 
institutions, prisons, playgrounds, and camps, covering in the program, each 
state of the United States. 

Finger* Pain ting soon became recognized as being, not only helpful to 
children, luit of tremendous use to adults in the fields of recreation and 
therapy, and as a medium for decorative, commercial, and fine ait. 

In the child's art field, the paintings have often been framed by parent* 
for the home — n significant fact that shows a developed appreciation on 
the part of the parent. High school students have submitted their paintings 
in school exhibits. A national exhibit, called ‘'Young America Paints" (23), 
containing hundreds of finger-paintings of children from all states attests 
to the fact that young America is painting as never before. This exhibit 
was given for seven consecutive years (1933-1940). It was held in Rocke- 
feller Center for the first three years and at the Museum of Natural His- 
tory for the remaining four. It will he resumed when the present condi- 
tions arc more settled. 

As a decorative medium it is being used in many modern homes, not only 
fm picture*, but murals. As an jextension of the decorative medium, the 
development of its use in arts and crafts projects has been utilized wherever 
decorative paper can be used. Commercially, it has been used for booh 
jackets, book binders ami linings, boxes, baskets, album covers, novelty cauls, 
etc. Telfei (56) in 1934, called Finger-Painting a new art for an old 
impulse and brought nut these commercial possibilities. 

As a fine-arts medium, the painters have contributed to a collection of 
Finger- Painting which has been exhibited many times all over the country. 
This collection belongs to the Shaw Studio and among its contributors can 
he found such recognized artists as Luigi Luccioni, Leon Da bo, Gaetano 
(iaevre, Duncan Gram, Grant Wood, Glades Brannegan, etc. Francis Fast 
lias held about 1+ exhibits in galleries in Boston ami New York. Sara Raven- 
dale and Ruth Shaw held a Finger- Painting exhibit at the Ferragil Gallery 
in New York City, as well as in galleries in the far- and mid-west. 

Throughout the whole career of Finger-Painting tile phase of recreation, 
wlic tlicr il be in the cla>$roum or as a hobby (58), has been clearly emplin- 
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sized. The pleasure of handling this material lias been so great that men, 
especially, have used it repeatedly. Evidence of this is that Finger '-Painting 
\ m been put on the recreational programs of the American Red Cross Units, 
the U.S.O., and service centers throughout the country. The rapport- 
building qualities of finger-painting between the servicemen and the staff, 
due partially to bis repeatedly returning for more Finger -Paints, brought, it 
was observed, a more willing acceptance on the soldier's part of other services 
of the U.S.O. Another observation made, was that the relaxation and 
pleasure produced by this projective technique, caused the 1 man to tell more 
of himself and of his troubles. From private sources reports have been 
made that the tense, war-weary man uses finger-painting for relaxation from 
his daily responsibilities. It has been reported by various physicians that 
they use this form of recreation as an approach to the alleviation of insomnia, 

Since the very beginning in Rome, evidences which were called “coin- 
cidences,” showing changes in the habits of known diuretics, stammerers, 
children with anti-social behavior, etc., became a constant source of dis- 
cussion at parent meetings. In Paris these same evidences were again re- 
peated, and the idea of 'coincidence" began to be discarded because of more 
accurate observations which pointed to definite patterns in the paintings 
which accompanied particular behavior symptoms. With these observations 
began a systematic recording of the children's background and productions. 
The notes from the school in Rome were also added to the growing mass of 
data. These records, consisting of the pictures and notes, have come to 
be known widely as Miss Shaw’s Bine Books* The technique was con- 
tinued at the Dalton School where further observations of the 90 children 
were made and recorded. These records were requested by a few psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists who in turn pointed out known therapeutic 
processes being unconsciously elicited through the medium of Finger- Painting. 

In the Spring of 1936, Dr, C. MacAfec Campbell of Harvard University, 
invited Ruth Shaw to the Boston Psychopathic Hospital to demonstrate and 
discuss Finger-Painting in terms of her experience. During the conference 
uf staff and students that followed the demonstration, it was suggested by 
one of the staff that Ruth Shaw should become a professional in order to 
gain fin tiler insight into her work, become intellectually aware, and enjoy 
her work. Whereupon, Dr. Campbell responded that she was a phenomenon 
in the teaching world where there is a great need of therapy (such as she 
was doing) in the classroom and exacted a promise from her that she would 
not contaminate her pure teaching with psychological literature. He added: 

In fact, don’t read a book of those fellows for four years. "I 'he 
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woritl is full of cabbages find thistles. ]n the school mom among [he 
cabbages there is wink to be done while IhiMle chasers often have 
sinnUeriiw of learning. You keep ill your cabbie patch,* 

For rlic next five years, Dr. Campbell had Ruth Shaw appear annually at 
tliis liobton hospital. 

Tlic SIliUV Studio on Fast 48th Street became a rendezvous for these 
experts, and although no training was given to these men, we arc aware 
that many are using Finger- Painting for its therapeutic value in their office 
nml dinks, 

Many articles in peiitidiciUs and tests have indicated the therapeutic value 
til Finger-Painting. Menninger (36), 01 brock (39), James (27), Mossc 
(37), Fleming (21), discuss the treatment-worth of Finger-Painting in 
relation to the mentally maladjusted personality. 

Tli rough the individual's projection during the therapeutic process, cer- 
tain factors were made known which were diagnostic in character. It was 
found that die individual’s approach, his choice of color and what he did 
with it, the lines and directions of various movements, the placing of repre- 
sentative form* or symbols, ami his verbalisation ov non-verbalization follow- 
ing the painting, all became significant and indicative to the individual's 
adjustment or maladjustment in his psychic life, 

Work has also been done in the field of therapy in conjunction with die 
physically handicapped, Wntrous describes the useful advantage of Finger- 
Painting in rehabilitating children affected by paralysis. Cairns (II), in 
discussing the iihnbilitatlon of the blind, wrote: "Finger-Painting brings into 
play 'naturally 1 those muscles upon whose proper functioning manual effi- 
ciency will be dependent, but at the same time affords a definitely beneficial 
relaxation from the exacting tasks used in prepniing little fingers for braille.” 

As an aid to the teacher, to enrich subject material, Rchnstraud (43) 
shows how Finger-Painting can be used to make the subject matter of 
geography more colorful and its vocabulary more meaningful. 

With the accumulation of clinical records and their findings together with 
discussions of psychologists and psychiatrists who show interest in this work — 
many indices so definitely imply relationship between the projections in 
Finger-Painting and the clinical findings that the main purpose of the 
writer is to define describe, and present all those evidences which justify 
the title of this monograph, 

‘From the pc rhinal files of R. F. Shaw, 



III. THE MATERIALS 

The materials necessary for the proper administration of Finucr-Piiintinn 
include three standard pieces of equipment and other items which may he 
easily devised or purchased (Figure 1). 



FIGURE 1 

A Complete Finger-Fainting Kit 

The inn ic rials include: Shaw Finger-Fa in is, Shaw Finger- Paint Paper, water rewlnnl 
surface, large receptacle, small receptacle, pail, wash rags, spatulas, newspapei, 

pencil, crayons. 

Shaw Finger- Paint, as was indicated in the previous chapter, has under- 
gone many changes of the original formula. As a result of these laboratory 
researches, Shaw Finger-Paint now possesses Mich advantages that it can 
be used without fear of the characteristic dangers often encountcicd with 
home-made mixtures. 


A. The Colors 

The six colors used, namely blue, black, brown, green, red, and yellow, 
are noil-poisonous, laboratory tested, earth pigments jointed to a water 
soluble binder. These .earth pigments have an exceptional brilliancy of 
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color due to light reflecting from tlic infinitesimal facets of the pat tides, 
the result of the special grinding process undergone. This brilliancy is not 
fan lid in dyes which are absorbed by talc or other like carriers of color. 
The earth pigments do not stain while the dyes — vegetable or synthetic- 
pass from the carrier to the skin or clothing and do stain, Fast colors in 
materials are set by other chemicals which may be allergic in reaction to 
the skin. 

In Finger- Pniiil a desired requisite was to have brilliancy of color for 
beauty and pleasurable sensation. The fact that these earth pigments do not 
stain is of psychological importance to the child because of his social rela- 
tions, and in the forbidding (by the parents) up. e of Finger-Paint or similar 
materials should stained hand and clothing results. The non-fading char- 
acteristic of the earth pigments are best demonstrated by original paintings 
of the Italian Masters ' 1 particularly those who used these colors with a 
different hinder such as oils, egg white, and/or sour milk. 

The binder in Finger-Paint had to meet strict requirements in the light 
of the fact that young children would use it. These desired specifications 
concern washnbility, consistency, hartnlessness, odor and texture. 

The fact that the material can be easily washed off with clear water lias 
easily understandable economic and psychological implications. 

The material has to he sufficiently resistant to the hands to initiate a 
wanning up process. At the same time, it causes the individual to exert 
pressure and movement. It is at this critical point that the individual 
begins to digress from the world of reality into his inner psychic world of 
imagination, creation, and projection — if there is no interference during this 
prom * — this point cannot be too strongly emphasised. Shaw Finger-Paint 
is manufactured with uni form density to meet these requirements. 

Since this material is used in direct contact with the skin, which may or may 
not have wounds, it becomes imperative that this material should not cause 
irritation or infection, Not only is tills true of Shaw Finger-Paints, but it 
is a fact that all the ingredients in the binder are advantageous to skin 
texture. Moi cover, it is harmless to children in that it docs not contain any 
substance harmful to the gastrointestinal tract if it should inadvertently be 
tasted or swallowed, 

There arc no artificial odors which may be suggestive to the individual, 
and which may influence his reactions. There is, however, a natural earthy 
odor which has shown to have no effect on the individual in his finger-painting 

11 With the exception of Leon at do Da Vinci who experimented with other pigment 
which, in many cases, uirneij black. 
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productions. Under normal conditions the substance docs not turn mneid. 

■flic texture o f this medium must be pleasant and soothing in its use to 
offer a situation conducive to making use of it. This particular substance 
contains no qualities which are unpleasant. It is not tacky, or starchy, 
granular or slimy. 

Since it is manufactured according to specific formulae and rigid methods, 
Shaw Finger-Paint has the added feature of always being a standardized 
substance with which to work. 


B. The Paper 

The size of the paper is the result of experimentation with a group of 
156 children and adults. Round, square, rectangular, and oval shapes, as 
well as large and small sizes, were tried. By both careful observation and 
questioning, it was evident that the average person seemed to work more 
freely on a rectangular sheet 22" x 16". 

The 16- x 22-inch size offers the small child a long reach because the 
instructions, as will be explained in the following chapter, arc, “to cover 
the whole sheet and go off the sides of tile paper/’ The young child needs 
this long reach while the adult with Longer arms is happy to utilize this 
size for possible details, since the smaller muscles are more developed at 
a mature age. 

It becomes amusing to those who understand skeletal and muscular de- 
velopment to find some teachers (fortunately not too common a practice) 
tearing this sheet in halves and quarters for children and asking for still 
larger paper for older people. A teacher from a Mid-Western town sug- 
gested little paper for little children, medium-sized for medium-sized chil- 
dren, the regular size for high school pupils, and Larger paper for grown-ups. 

The paper itself is tough to withstand the “rubbing and scrubbing” and is 
surfaced on one side with a clay glaze. It is on this side (glazed) that one 
paints. The other side is dull and unglazed since a rough surface is needed 
for suction to hold the paper on the water-resistant table or surface. 

Painting on paper as opposed to painting directly on an enameled surface 
is of the utmost importance for two principal reasons. First, the individual 
needs to have his story kept for his own satisfaction. Secondly, the clinician 
needs the painting for the permanent record of the individual’s emotional 
life during the time he is with him. 
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C. Surfack TOR Painting 

There are two consi derations regarding tills aspect-. The surface upon 
which tlie painting is made and the height of that surface. 

In the order mentioned, the following materials jux best ns the base upon 
which the paper rests: battleship linoleum, varnished masonite, porcelain top, 
water-resistant painted surface, plate glass, Any cracks on a surface make* 
that surface inadequate to work upon. Oilcloth, because of its fragility and 
tendency to wrinkle under pressure of hand, is not recommended. Cnid- 
hoards, magazines, and newspapers are ton water absorbent and cannot he 
kept stationary. 

For the best workable conditions it is suggested that the surface be much 
larger than the paper used, in order to allow for going oft the edge of the 
paper and for the mixing of the paint to be added, When new colms air 
added to the picture it is feasible to have the new paint of approximately tip- 
same consistency as that being used on the paper. Through experience it Ins 
been found that the minimal size of this basic painting surface should lie 
24 x 30 indies, 

The height of the table should vary according to the need uf the child 
or adult. A comfortable elevation for work and one at which good postuie 
is maintained, is approximately at the height of the lower surface of the 
elbow, In actual practice, however, one cannot have a series nf table? 
to accommodate all individuals; therefore, the difference in height can be 
overcome by the subject's making adjustment with the hips, knees, and 
ankles. In this way, good posture is maintained without placing a strain on 
the spine, All adjustments in this regard are made from the hip down. 
Backaches, due to poor posture, originate from bending over from the waist. 

D, Large ltacBmci.ii 

The large vessel is a pan over 17 inches in length. A width of at least 
live inches is desirable, Wider pans make no difference. Biscuit pans and 
such enameled pans as butcher pans, roust pans, and dehydrators all serve 
tlie same purpose. A sink with a stopper substitutes very well fur this 
receptacle. For convenience of transportation, a container made by a tin- 
smith, using dimensions of 18 x $ l / 2 x 3 inches would serve the added func- 
tion of holding the paints and accessories when storing them. This pan 
serves to wet the paper to be used. Specific direction for wetting the paper 
arc discussed in the next chapter. 
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E, Smaller Pan 

Aiw small pan about five inches in diameter and three indies deep is used 
as a water supply for sprinkling and moistening the paper to the individual's 
liking This is often called by the children “the bowl of rain” It is advan- 
LiRenus to have a pan without handles in order to avoid accidents and spilling. 

F. Pail 

A bucket or pail with a handle, half full of water, is used by the indi- 
vidual to “play in after the finger- pain ting, 11 to remove all paint, This 
expression is also employed by adults. Many children and adults are re- 
luctant “to clean up” or “wash up” — seemingly icsistant to these particular 
words, It gives an added interest to watch the paint come off "in play" 
without having to scrub when using the bucket. “Finishing the job" is an* 
fltber expression used with good results in this regard. 

G, Other Materials 

Spatulas, which come with the paint, arc used for taking the paint out 
of the containers. Many children refer to these throat spatulas as a 
“Finger-Paint stick," Rags arc used in finishing up the job and used to 
clean the table, arms, hands, etc. Cardboards or newspapers arc used to lay 
the finger-painting on to dry. 




IV. THE TECHNIQUE OF ADMINISTRATION 

All (lie materials described in the previous chapter arc arranged ,about the 
patient in a definite order. This set-up is the same for use with both 
children and adults. This particular arrangement has definite advantages, 
and is the result of years of experimentation. The technique of administration 
is simple to set-up, easy to follow— and. at the same time, emphasizes order. 
This latter aspect of order is the first principle of organization in the per- 
formance of any job, Design which follows, then becomes the manifesta- 
tion of order. Teaching by precept requires order even with materials. The 
following routine is recommended ns one which has met with success, It is 
[m\ by all those who profess themselves to be Finger-Paint experts. 

Have each thing in its place and very specifically fixed in the mind of the 
individual so that there is no confusion within the subject whenever he wants 
or needs a specific tool. Let the patient wait upon himself. This aids in 
preventing the individual from continually asking, "Where is the paper?", 
"Where is the water?", etc. This curtails any element of disturbance which 
may arise within tire individual or the administrator. It further helps in 
establishing primary concepts of self-discipline. Although carelessness may 
lie habitual with some persons and may reflect cetnin elements of personality, 
ir is wise to prevent this perturbation through order and allow the finger- 
painting to proceed without minimizing rapport. Although this aspect is 
discussed in the next chapter, when the approach to the technique is con- 
ride icd, it is essential to emphasize here, at this very early stage, the necessity 
of order in the diminution of this reflective chaotic pattern. By precept then, 
the administrator is setting up an illustration of order to facilitate the 
administration. 


A. The Set-Up 

ft is best to have n table just for supplies. Figure 2 illustrates an ideal 
arrangement. The paper should be placed at one end of the table, the pan 
for wetting the paper at the other, and the paints in tlic center, This pre- 
vents the remaining paper from becoming wet, In the event that two or 
more individuals may finger-paint at the same time, this arrangement pre- 
vents individual disturbance. The spatulas arc placed near (not in) the 
paint jars at the beginning of the process and used when necessary. Once 
they arc used, these "sticks" are to remain in their respective containers 
until the end. A pencil and several differently colored crayons arc also 
placed on the table. The paint containers ate opened for the individual 
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figure 1 

Tiik Supply Table 


for the first prcsenia tion only. Thereafter, being familiar with the pro- 
cert ore, he opens his own jins. 

The table upon which the individual performs should contain only the 
wd paper upon which he paints and the small can of water "for sprinkling 1 ' 
as illustrated in Figure 3. The bucket, half-filled with water, is away from 
lintli tables. The distance does not matter, but should be convenient to 
the subject when he is ready to "clean up/ 1 The newspaper or cardboard 
is placed in such a position that the painting, when completed, may he set 
upon it to ill y without having to he moved later, 

H. Technique or Motion 

The administrator, before attempting to instruct the patient in the use 
of Finger-Painting, should be thoroughly familiar with the materials and 
adept in the technique himself, In his own exploration of this medium, the 
administrator should become acquainted with the various parts of the hands 
ami arms which arc used in finger-painting, The following parts of the hand 
and the arm are must commonly used: 
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FIGURE 3 

A rfNWA'PAiNnwrt W ork r [\m k 


The Hand: 

1. Whole hand — flat (relaxed). 

2. Flat jinlm with finders raised, 

3. Lateral aspect of hand wilh fillers extended, 

4. Clenched fist with thumb up. 

5. Outer side of thumb with linnets raised. 

6. Base of jlniJJih with fingers raised, 

7. Base of palm with rest of hi ml r list'd, 
fi. Knuckles (not loo cumfnr table a position)* 

9. Flat part of finger or fingers (relaxed). 

HI. Finger lips. 

II. Finger nails (me lightly). 

The Ann: 

)2. Whole arm in eluding wrist (relaxed). 

13. Fleshy part of arm with \vri*t railed. 

Many effects can be had by the use of any one or cumbinaiiun of the above 
parts. These results car; he further varied with vertical, Imrizo/rtnl, or 
diagonal patterns. 'Hie following all-over patterns can he used in ilhis- 
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trating a number of movements to the patient. At the same time, this pro- 
cedure eliminates the possibility of the individual remembering or imitating 
the administrator to any degree in his own projections. The patterns which 
follow can be made with each of the parts of hands and arm mentioned 
above— each part producing its respective effect. The patterns can he pro* 
d need with narrow And/or wide motions, 

Patterns: 

1. Wiggle, 

2. Zig-Zag. 

3. Scallops. 

A. Straight lines. 

5. Circles, Use various parts of the hand as you would a compass.; 
hitch yoiir hand as you circle it. 

6. Vibrations. Jerk the part of your hand as you move it, Exert 
much pressure on the hall of your linger or thumb and there will be 
automatic vibrations. 

7. Use pressure to get contrast. 

S- Patterns 1-7 can bo combined with alternating narrow and wide 
movements. 

Avoid the use of only otic finger. So many people arc conditioned to a 
writing instrument that they may be led to draw with one finger. If n 
child draws with his finger, it becomes an important indication of his con- 
ditioning pattern. It is here that interference prevents this pattern from 
changing to a ficcr agent, This is significant in teaching as well as in 
therapy, Finger-painting represents mass in motion (outline and content) 
while drawing mostly delineates the extent of mass in space. Each dis- 
covery iv> an all-over design should be repeated to impress it on the memory 
and to give grace to the gestures of the administrator. 

C, The Demonstration 

In setting a pattern for directions for the individual, the iulinmistuitor 
demonstrates the routine of procedure and carries on a "patter of con- 
versation" about what he is doing so that the individual may portray lib 
version of the story. The story of the administrator aids in rapport building. 
It has been found difficult for some individuals, be they children or adults, 
to tell their story. This may be because the administrator has given them no 
pattern of "telling a story" It is difficult for the so-called normal person 
to tel) a story extemporaneously ; we must at times, therefore, expect greater 
difficulty with persons having personality disorders. It can be added litre, 
tlint by *tory telling is not meant a definite plot with an ending or moral, 
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but rather a pattern of conversation "telling what 3 on are doing, what you 
arc trying to make, or identifying what has been just made." At the 
time, die administrator, having already learned to manipulate his paints, may 
paint a picture, an abstraction or a pattern. He should practice to he verbally 
articulate while painting, i,e., keep a running patter of discourse on what 
lit is doing. 


D. Tun Procedure 

The routine procedure is carried out in three distinct parts each pan 
leading into the next. These may lie divided into: («) preparation ot the 
process, (/>) painting through the manipulation of the materials, (.) finish- 
ing the job. 


1 , Preparation of the Proms 

a. Finding the sides. After the material Im been ai ranged a-, previously 
(Jcscrihed, the administrator takes w sheet of paper and feels it (with his skin I 
to determine which is the glazed side. The blind often use their chin »r 
face to decide which side is the smooth one. They rarely make a mistake. 
The glazed side is used for painting. The other side, being unghtwd. readily 
fidhercs to the tabic or board preventing the paper fiom moving. This un- 
glnzed side is also used for the recording of name, date, and other pertinrnt 
data. 

h. Identification, The name and date are the essential identifying J,u«i 
needed. Any other information such as address, school, parents, dc., may 
he added. The individual is free to place these data on any part of the 
Hal side he wishes, If the individual cannot write, has not learned in 
write, or does not wish to write, have him "make his mark'’ mi that lie 
may identify the paper as his. The patient i> tuLl he may cl mom? am 
one of the writing instruments he wishes to do this. 

c. Welting the /taper, Ho!) the paper with the flat side toward you. 
Turn the roll on its horizontal axis, Using both hands grasp the low edge 
between the thumb and index fingers sit the same time holding the roll with 
the remaining lingers. Submerge the edge of the paper deep imo the long 
pan of water sit the same time releasing Lite roll completely except foi ih»* 
edge (thumb-index grasp). Draw the paper through the wates slowly, com- 
pletely wetting it. Lift the now wet and open sheet directly over the pan 
tilting it so that tlic excess water drips off the lowcicd cornet into the pan, 

d, Preparing wet paper jar painting. Holding the wet paper by the 
edge bring it to the operating table and place it smooth side up, riu> can 
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lu- easily distinguished since the other side now has the name and date on it, 
He/ore beginning to paint, it is necessary to remove all wrinkles and air 
hubbies from the paper. This is done by placing the hand oil a smooth area 
approximately toward the center, lifting up a corner of the paper and sweep- 
ing the hand toward the outer edges, thereby removing the wrinkles anil 
expelling the air bubbles. This procedure is continued until a completely 
Muontfi workable smfacc remains. If not dune the wrinkles and air bubbles 
will crack the paper during the painting process. 

c, Ilcghurwff to paint. The individual is then told to go over to the 
table when' the paints are. He is allowed to choose whichever color and 
spatula he wishes. Never suggest colors. After rhe color is chosen the 
container is brought to the wet paper on the table. The individual is told 
to "take as much paint on the stick as you would ice-cream on yu\»i‘ spwm— 
if inur mother wasn’t looking." This statement is used for adults as well 
as children. He then re tin ns the jar of paint to its piopcr place so “others 
may use it.” 

/. Posture, Returning to his blob of paint on paper lie assumes a posture 
which is comfortable, relaxing, and pcimits free use of skeletal muscles— 
in other words, lie is well balanced. ‘The feet arc placed comfortably apart 
to permit good wide base for the body. With the fe,ct as far apart a> the 
width of the hipbones, then hold your tummy — pull it up and in, so that 
\ on don't get paint on your clothes. Hold yourself in, in back, so that people 
passing behind you don’t hump you." Special care should be had with 
females to see that the hip bone axis is parallel with the door. This affords 
a level base for the spine, 

2. Pointing Through the Manipulation of flu Materials 

a. Mtinipulfitiug ih ? fain!, With the palm of the hand over the paint 
commence moving the hand; throwing weight on the hand move — move- 
move in any direction one likes until the paint is worked up very smoothly. 
Hie paint is deliberately made rigid so that it causes sufficient resistance to 
clfcct a warming-up process. When the paint is smooth die subject ‘’sprinkles" 
water and the paint becomes more flux, It is more easily spread over the 
entire paper* Allow the individual to go over the edges of the papci 
because the individual should not be limited in movement by even the edges 
of the paper, In moving tile paint about the paper, forms appear which are 
apt to lead the patient to describe them as something reminding him of an 
experience in his life and his reactions to them. 

1 he younger the child the nunc abstract the forms and the more vivid 
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the (Icscriplkms will he. Tor example, :i twn-amlMine-hali-year-ijM child, 
in Paris, Elizabeth, sweeping her hand hack and forth called ir the wind; 
hands up and down the sheet she culled trees; patted it with lingeirips 
and called it first, rain, then, flowers. Site turned am) >nid .site once saw 
the wind and the trees and then the rain came, then May, then (lowers. 
Site called it a pretty story and said it was red because red was pretty to hr>i. 

As the person paints, he will exclaim with pleasure or displeasure, “This 
Ionics like so and so* 1 know it cause 1 saw it ” 

h. hnvt'ftrnice. Keep wetting tile paint to keep the paint obedient. As 
ilie person proceeds he will tub out things again and again became lie ^iw 
the administrator do it, The administrator, while rite iridivitltul h ‘V\ploi- 
injr ins world, 11 should not inicifeie with questions or with the pcifimiunce 
proper. This might wake the individual change his mood and frame of 
reference til that particular time. However, it is permissible, because it is 
quite human, to laud achievement in order to encourage pindm/iimK At 
limes, although commendation is pleasurable, an individual mav eiiM* the 
thing admired showing Hs discontent at even this type of inter frinirr. In 
such cases, the administrator should he very careful of interfering rilhei pro 
nr con with the production or creation. If the individual has had no inin- 
ftrcncc hr will work up to a finish and then stop winking m sa\ lie has 
finished, The individual time spun varies. 

r. Di'yiriff. If the child is young and need* aid, the ad m initiator may 
help him in putting the finger-painting in place to dry. Otherwise, the 
individual himself picks up the finished painting by the corners and places 
it on the open cardboard or newspapers- — which have been previously pir- 
pared — to dry. Drying time approximates an hour, depending upon the 
consistency of the paint applied. For purposes of record filing it is MiggMnl 
that the painting, after it lias been thoroughly dried, be ironed on the reverse 
side with a moderately hot iron, A hot iron will scorch the paper, In 
institutions where a laundry is usually inn in mined on the premises, many 
finger-paintings can he ironed at one time by putting them through the mangle. 

At this stage it is also suitable for framing. 

3. Finishing the Job 

'111 is third phase, that uf finishing the job, is just as inifiui tarn as the - 
approach or thjc activity itself. Many people begin things with enthusiasm 
only to end their task inadequately and incompletely. Here the individual 
is given the opportunity to indulge in this important phase of the job— clean- 
ing it up. Avoid using the words "clean up M and “wn^h up M because many 
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people react unfavorably— consciously or unconsciously — to these phrases. As 
one J I -year-old boy, Jerry, said, "Clean up! That’s what women have been 
tjclliim men to do since the very beginning and I'll he damned if I'll dean 
up." It was he who (rave the clue to the phrase now used: “Finishing the 
job." lie added, "Don’t tell men to clean up, especially if the men are 
new" (U., he is a young boy), Upon inquiry of what should be said he 
replied, “It's so simple — you should just let them finish their job." 0 

a. The bucket (pail). The bucket, half filled with water, is used to 
finish the job, By “playing in the water the paint comes off easily." After 
ihc patient has removed tile paint from his hands and arms with the rag 
he squeezes the rag and washes the paint off the table or hoard. During 
the time of “playing” (cleaning), patients arc often sg relaxed and loqua- 
cious that it is the usual procedure for the administrator to place himself 
near [he bucket so that he may become part of the conversation by joining 
in, adding to, or listening to the individual 

b. Verbalization, At the very beginning of this conversation, let the 
individual understand that the administrator deals with a lot of people and 
cannot remember everything about everyone, and finds it necessary to jot 
down parts of it to recall it later (for the next time he paints). Many 
individuals, seeing their words recorded and feeling that they will he kept 
against them, usually don't rcvciil their “stones.” If the administrator has 
an acute ineinuiy and can record these post-painting stories immediately 
afterward so much the better. At this time, a dictaphone or a recording 
outfit will be helpful. There are usually three places where one can expect 
to get stories: (a) while the subject is painting; (b) while his hands are 
in the bucket; (r) when lie volunteers to talk about the painting, If tlu 1 
individual refuses to verbalize then say nothing about it. The relationship 
should he kept a pleasant one. This can be accomplished by terminating it 
ns a passive interview with the administrator himself speaking more fluently. 
Sometimes lack of praise and recognition causes the patient to be silent. 
At oilier times, it is due to peisomdity (actors which will he discussed In the 
next chapter. 


K. Miscellaneous Notations 

Have it understood that pictures made are not to be taken home. They 
are primarily reference cases for study, and must he filed. In the event that 
he wants to make a picture for his parents, teacher, friend, etc., then allow 

*R. ?, Shaw, from tier personal notes. 
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him to make another one to take with him, This fact together with ihc name 
of the one (or whom he is making tile picture should he recorded, if any 
j fawns can be ascertained why the extra painting is wanted, they ton, should 
be recorded. 

The administrator should make the individual feel at ease at all times. 
He should keep his patient in such a mood that the subject is actively partici- 
pating' in as well as being receptive to this experience* 

Finger-Pain fin g is not an art lesson* Criticisms concerning creations arc 
out of place when this device is used as a projective technique. If a child 
makes an X and calls it a house it is accepted as a house* 

'Hie administrator must sincerely feel his admiration for the inlr idling 
productions of the individual. 

Only one question is ever directly asked about the picture. If ihp indi- 
vidual in telling his story has not given it a title thru he can be asked for 
the title, and it is usually written on the hack of the picture when ironed. 

If the individual is afraid of soiling his clothes then an apron should be 
provided. 

If the individual did get paint on clothes, suggest or help him remove 
it with clear water without making derogatory remarks. 

If an individual using an apron doesn't soil it, praise him highly fur it. 
Don't offer or give him an apron the next time, 

If the individual says, “I don't know what to do” — lie needs help. Help 
the individual by standing in good position behind him and putting vour 
hands on his shoulders swaying him; or if he needs further help, slip your 
hand over his arms and guide them. Often those trim are very rcn.se and 
need this type of encouragement find release for their tensions when you 
comment on what their hands have made. Never put your hands directly 
on their paper or on their painting. 

The time for administration varies, An average administration approxi- 
mates one hour. 

If an individual wishes to make more than one painting allow him to 
do so, but record on back of the paper the order in which they me made. 

All paintings arc to have the name and date on them, Some i|o not 
recognize their paintings until they have seen their names on it. Others 
refuse to acknowledge it because of the revealed productions or because they 
arc “no t good.” A few have said that it was not theirs because they 
“couldn't have made anything so beautiful.” Still others reject their past 
performances. 

In tlic event that more than one individual is painting in a room at the 
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Minif time— with the success of one individual being an obvious thing a[11 ] 
being com men ted upon l>v the administrator — others or even the entire group 
may try the same thing, This ip an immediate response to a dominant per- 
sonality. If the situation is handled curijtctly, ue., in n casual manner 
these copyists will eventually return to their particular type of painting if 
given equal praise. 

Some have reported that all children do the same thing. This is not the 
children's fault, Rather, it is caused hy improper methodology being used, 
•cipci'inlly in the clnssruum. 

Completing tlic*c mechanics^ the essential foundation — the render is mnv 
prepared to enter the next significant phase, that of describing the process, 



V. THE FINGER-PAINTING PROCESS 

During the Finger-Painting process the expertness of the admhmirutor 
is of inestimable importance. Handed ness, color, motion, rhythm, texture, 
balance, order, symbolism, anti verbalization arc the important caloric* 
in the Finger-Painting process. These nine categories call lor responses 
from the inner psychic pattern of the subject because their attributes have 
actual potential fulfillment value for the subject. Although these principles 
aic similar in each, their development varies. 

Til rough tile newly aroused reactions of the subject to the administiator 
and his demonstration — and all subjects arc affected to some degree by the 
demonstration — the subject shows interest, desire, and the will to participate. 
This self-motivating determination to manipulate the material unlocks many 
facets of experience and reactions to these experiences which arc etiological 
factors of behavior and adjustment. During this situation the subject be- 
comes the teacher concerning his inner psychic life, and directly or indiiecily, 
reveals productions pertinent to his personality. 

The theory of each category mentioned will he presented and described 
in terms of Finger-Painting, 

A* Handedness 

The hand becomes significant because it is the instrument by which the 
other attributes are givjen expression. The whole of the skin lias in the past 
been neglected as an “in-taking” as well as “out-going” organ. The hand, 
because of utilitarian aspects endowed with more nerve endings per given 
area, is instrumental in disclosing certain “clues 1 ’ as to the pattern of the 
subject’s behavior. These 'clues 11 are manifest throughout the eight re- 
maining categories. 

The question of how the hand has any relation to color may he raised 
here, h is acknowledged that the average person lias not developed to 
capacity his hand and his skin because of the use of his other senses of pei- 
ception, especially the eye. However, Mime blind have n highly developed 
sense of touch in which they have been known to distinguish color through 
sense perception other than visual. 

The majority of people through finger-painting data show light-handed 
dexterity, A very small portion show ambri dexterity, The remainin'.' left- 
handed group can be subdivided into two divisions. The first include those 
who are left-handed and have been allowed to use their left hand. 'I lie 
second division includes those who are left-handed, but have been forced or 
conditioned to use their right hand. In this latter subdivision are fnirml a 
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number ol subjects whose picsent pci son all ty problems si re caused by inter- 
fertnee by adults during early childhood, 

There* Is still another group which includes the physically handicapped 
such as the spastic, the paralytic, and those with crippled hands. 

In cases of spastics, where the disabled member is the right hand, the 
person is forced to use the left hand because of lack of capacity with the 
light. The successful adjustment or rehabilitation with this group depends 
on the rt-aUication of mental attitudes (as stimulated by the therapist and 
the family) and not upon physical function. This concept is especially 
prevalent in tho.se hospitals where servicemen have amputations and are 
undo going rehabilitation to return to civilian life. Ex tens ionnli zing the 
theory of handedness from the findings in finger-painting, it would appear 
dial there is failure in rehabilitation unless the physician, nurse, and occu- 
pational therapist in the hospital are successful in developing a positive 
attitude in these veterans, plus the attitude of the people at home and of 
employers when they return to civilian life. Unless, in addition, there is 
natural follow-through of this positive attitude from the initial start by the 
therapist, through all social channels that follow, there will be danger of resid- 
ual mental trauma affecting the individual in his living. The same could be 
said of a left-handed person who has lost his left hand, and is being restored 
through the use of his right hand. 

It will he observed that the infant who has not yet bean conditioned to 
any one handedness, will use both hands in his painting, indicating that as 
a whole the human organism is potentially am hi dextrous; and, at such time, 
hasn't learned or been taught to prefer one hand to the other. Following 
this idea, it is inleiesting to note that quite a few adolescents and adults 
often ask permission to use both hands in the painting. Given permission 
they will paint with both hands for a long ar short duration, but will always 
finish tiie painting with the dominant hand. 

In eases of true left-handedness the subject often asks permission to or 
apologises for the use of the left hand. The person who uses the right hand 
as a substitute for his left hand will often deny his Icft-liandcdiicss. 

There arc some schools oE psychological thought which feel that some of 
the stammerers and hail spelleis belong to the group of chnnged-ovcr handed- 
ness. Wheeler and Perkins state ; 1 

li is well In own that changing over a child to the riglu hand who 
has developed le/t-handcdness is a disturbing influence in his develop- 
ment. For a time his whole movement-system is thrown bark to an 

Wheeler, R. 1 1 Ar Perkins, F. T. The Pnnrifrhj of Meufat Drvelo pm rut. New 
Ymkj Crowell, I93+, 
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earlici Mage of mass iiciiim, with its gro» types < ( f i csiicirise and 
awkwardness. This awkwardness Is not only shown in hand, hut in 
all hotly movements requiring delicate coordination, including speech 
The whole situation discourages the child, makes him scl(-comcimi>, 
increases his emotional tension, Recent studies by Travis, indicates 
(hat man}' stutterers have been children who have been ch tinned over 
from left to the right hand. 

Many stammerers disguise their stammering so that it is often not obvious 
in the examiner, However, finger-painting, to the initiated, will reveal 
ill is disguise. 

B, Color 

Jii discussing color the writer is not considering color from the point of 
view of the solar spectrum with its various wave lengths nor of die colors 
of rite artist's palette. Neither is he concerned with tlte color preference of 
the individual. He is however, concerned with the color to which the 
personality of the subject responds and through which he manifests his par- 
ticular personality. Man has recognised that ceitain colors seem to be 
identified with emotional states and has expressed it tli rough his proicrbs 
which art' the wisdom of the nges. The examples which follow illustrates the 
idea: In the 23rd Psalm "green pastures’' represent security, peace, rest, and 
faith. Green is also spoken of in literature as referring to evil as in “the 
green-eyed monster of jealousy and bate. 1 ' Studies in Finger-Fainting have 
indicated that certain personality types definitely show affinity foi certain 
color choices and color combinations. 

It lias also been observed in Finger- Pain ting that choice of color is ihc 
result of different meanings attached to these colors. 

The colors used in Finger-Painting arc blue, green, red, yellow, black, 
and brown. Combinations of the above are used in Finger-Painting to 
give three additional colors namely, orange, purple, and “nuul 11 

To the subject who is painting, the touts and shades cwjlvcd air acci- 
dental in his experience. The recognition of these new colors and the ability 
to repeat the making of these colors add to his experience and hence to Ins 
development. t 

In general, according to their respective color choices when computed to 
the clinician’s description of the personality as recorded in the case records 
of these subjects, blue and green arc the dominant colors for the male while 
red and yellow arc dominant female colors. Black and brown have little 
significance difference for cither sex. However, black is used much more 
often by normal males than by normal females. A note of caution may 
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well he inserted here to the effect that the interpretations which iu*e 
to the color? depend upon the meanings that the subject nt tributes to the 
particular color. This appraisal of color choice is in direct proportion with 
the administrator's clinical experience with this particular technique. 

Orange is t arch 1 used and very infrequently seen in finger-painting, Some- 
times* individuals experiment to make orange) hut more often they arc satisfied 
with red nr yellow. 

"Mud" is not a color, rathci, it is a condition arrived at by mixing run 
ninny colors without any forethought or any plan or goal. With some 
time is great delight and joy in playing with these destroyed colors. 

An interesting experiment, especially ill a group, is to bring up naturally 
the subject of color and ask for the color preference of each individual in 
the group. Often the color preference has to do with the color in ail 
inunediafr past or present experience. It may be so recent that it can he a 
color jusl chosen by a friend in the group. This color preference lias nothing 
Ui do with the culm' actually chosen although it may he the same color. 
It merely menus that the individual has been influenced by a lxccnt experience. 
In a painting series a individual will confirm his color choices by the pre- 
domination nf a particular color throughout the series. 

C, Motion 

One rjeallz.es the importance of the hand and it? related pa its as being 
the signific.m instrument through which the personality is extension^ ized. 
The directing foice behind the hand is the muscular construction of the 
body, This physical structure is activated, stimulated, retarded, or varied 
by the personality directing these forces at a given time. This given time 
exhibits the patterns, habits, and responses indicative of past experiences and 
present stimulus, which set the present movement patterns of the individual. 
These movement patterns are demonstrated continuously during the finger- 
painting process, 

The subject: display* his attitudes through muscular movement? to which 
lie Ilk singularly given labels. Those labels originally coined by children 
actually experiencing the motions while fingerprinting, me here presented 
Mid used to describe various movements, and the degrees of these movements 
as being common to human beings in our civilization todaj'. In observing 
and assembling the*e various movements it has been found that practically 
all finger-painting motion falls in any one or combination of the 1 1 general 
types, namely: 
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{. smearing 

2 , scrubbing 

3, scribbling 

4 , pushing 

5, pulling 

6, palling 


7, slapping 

8, scratching 

9, stubbing 

10, picking 

11, tapping 


In ibe paragraphs that follow each t)pe of movement listed will be described. 

Bv smearing is meant the unskilled, undirected movement of large muscles. 
This type of motion is best demonstrated by an infants undirected motion 
of arms and legs as preliminaries to the skills of the subsequent first activities 
which arc characteristic of his age group. An infant given finger-paint nig 
will resort to this basic principle of smearing. This is true with other age 
groups since smearing is basic to all forms of development of muscular skills. 

Smearing is also basic in orienting oneself through muscle movement In 
lus immediate environment, The more skillful nn individual is, the less 
smearing he does to orient himself. Smearing, as a basic movement, is fm tiler 
demonstrated by the administrator when rubbing the paint smooth, which 
at the same time activates a warming-up process. Good .uncaring is done 
with the whole hand and with the weight of a well-balanced body behind it. 
As one child said, “I paint with the spot in the middle of my back ,’ 1 

111 scrubbing is meant a bard rubbing motion with the whole hand 
or hands in a given direction. This direction may be up or down, left or 
right, or in circles, Scrubbing is an advanced ?tcp over smearing as illus- 
trated by a person scrubbing to clean — it bus a definite purpose, Scrubbing 
could be called directed smearing. This type of scrubbing is constructive 
in nature since it shows the mind directing representative mass. The body 
is relaxed and subservient to the desire to achieve. There is great pleasure 
in this movement especially with little girls, Another type of scrubbing is 
illustrated by the individual who is antagonistic to the situation and tenses 
his body because uf inner drives- He will scrub but he is sloppy and indilfri- 
enf, ;md with ui) directed force becomes chaotic in his movements. At 
time* this chaos may extend to going off the paper and spilling water and 
paint, 

Scribblwf/ is described as isolated finger movement imitating pencil writing. 
Scribbling is mow detailed, but less directed than scrubbing. Many children 
are given pencils and paper too early in their development. 1 his is usually 
done by parents with the hope of discovering early talents or as a time-killing 
activity. It is unfortunate that most adults do not know what instruments 
to use at a particular level of child development. Tile human being iir>i 
comprehends representation through mass m movement in space and nut a 
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point in movement which describes the extent of mass in space. Therefore, 
scribbling becomes an activity with an adult tool used in the advanced ait 
of drawing and is, therefore, not adequate in the development of childrens 
skills, 

If a child scribbles in finger-painting he is attempting to dtaw, n process 
above his level although not so with the adult. Many will draw because 
of their conditioning and in finger-painting one allows these to continue 
to do so as they are portraying something about themselves, Allowances 
are mark of course for the professional artist and draftsmen who are skilled 
in this respect. Doodling, often thought of as scribbling, really is smearing 
with a point producing design, rhythm, and repetition. 

There are many variations in scribbling. For example, there are the 
variations in the use of digits in scribbling, The index finger is must 
commonly used since this is the finger greatest conditioned by pencil use. 
Scribbling with all fingers is usually labeled by subjects as "macaroni , 11 
“spaghetti /' "worms,” "snakes," and may become a springboard in mass 
painting because of a lack of satisfaction in results. However, one should 
not confuse this with motions made with fingers as in painting a definite 
object by rotary motion in mass since this latter motion is directed and 
controlled in making representations. 

Pushing out is considered a giving out motion expressed by upward and 
downward movements away from the body with .emphasis on the up or out 
stroke. There arc two kinds of pushing movements. One t\pc where the 
giving out means articulation or extroversion. The individual here enter- 
tains other people and the world of reality and finds joy merely in giving. 
With the second type, this pushing movement really means '"getting- rid of" 
or ‘"putting out of the way." 

Pulling in is considered a pulling in toward the body expressed by up- 
ward and downward strokes with the emphasis on the pulling in or down 
stroke, It is interesting to note how some pull down to a lower centei of 
the page and some pull down so far as to go off the bottom of the paper and 
often on to themselves. -At times, pulling in motion may not be representative 
of the personality, but occurs when the administrator or the environment 
becomes an obstacle tu his creation and becoming self-conscious begins to 
pull in, 

Patting is described us gentle recurrent striking with the inner suii’aces 
of the fingers or bands. This patting may be extended to the whole hand 
or the heel of the hand. The child usually discovers new imprints of the 
lines of the hand and this usually furthers Ills discovery by patting harder. 
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This mav he contused with the slap, but it is still considered a pat because 
there is no deliberate violence attached to it. 

A form of patting done with various isolated parts of the hand such a> 
linger tips, heel of tile hand, fist, etc., give an easily recognized imprint in the 
painting resembling stippling. It must be remembered that these move- 
ments which are used now for a desired effect in representation had their 
origin in the experiences in patting or slapping, They now show better 
adjustment in the patient because the emphasis in purpose has been changed. 
At times, his antagonism to the paint, representing mass, my be so acute 
that lie adds much water so frequently to wash away the mass that lie often 
finds himself working with too wet a paper. In this instance, it is advisable 
lo suggest that he change his color or add more paint, 

A variation of this use of the finger-tips (stippling) can be called lapping. 
Tapping is used often in making leaves of trees and flowers, This move- 
ment when used in a violent manner usually portrays the subject’s anger 
and hatred for the object or person that it represents to him. Tapping in this 
sense is uncontrolled and covers a larger area than the controlled tapping, 
The controlled tapping is a variation of the pat used for certain effects. 

Slapping is the intensified strike of the palm of the hand ami is usually 
motivated by anger, defiance, antagonism, or inadequacy. There arc two dis- 
tinct types of slapping. One is tire repeated slap and the other is the slap 
of violence, The repeated slap is a continued series of scattered slaps which 
the instructor usually finds annoying, and which is used by the individual 
who shows resentment. This motion will be repeated until the patient's 
attention is diverted through the presence of others in a group, The slap 
of violence is usually of short duration, and more often limited to one slap. 
The individual who uses this motion does so as a substitute for an explicative. 
The violent slap is often accompanied by a surge of shame in the patient. 
A more hesitant slap of this type is usually done by a person of mischievous 
nature in order to splatter himself as well as others. A movement made up 
of violent single slaps is referred to as a slap of violence to kill. This is 
often accompanied by verbal expression. 

By slvbbiuig is meant short-spring-like strokes made with the first joints 
of the fingers held stiffly, While the dictionary defines stubble as ' ‘stump* 
of grain left sticking up after harvest, 1 ' 8 the child has labeled a certain, short, 
sharp motion with stiff hand and outspread fingers as “stubbiing." lhi* 
has been associated in children's narratives such ns "three goats gruff ' asso- 
ciating their stubbling with pain and disappointment. Many individuals who 


^Concise Oxford Dictionary, 3rd Edition, 
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have hunycd-up emotions lind this bubbling a sufficient stimulus to serve as 
an outlet for this pent-up feeling. 

Scratching is a violent pulling down movement with finger-nails, It is 
always a pulling down motion as it is obvious that one cannot scratch unless 
lie pulls in, The pulling in may be directed from left to right but always 
it is a pulling in movement. 

It is not an infrequent thing to find that some of the best examples ol 
projection bear the scars of scratching in the earlier movements of produc- 
tions. The person has apparently had to overcome terrific emotional bar- 
riers in order to reach the position where he could agree with himself to 
have sufficient confidence in the administrator ns to tell his story. It is 
significant that the subject reaches the conclusion that he could trust the 
administrator, 

'File astute administrator stints in his praise ol the finished products ami 
although he observes them, he never makes known to the subject his ob- 
servation of these underlying scratches. If the administrator were to refer 
tile subject to these now hidden scratches, the subject would lose his confi- 
dence in the administrator, and would show this hy his great reluctance to 
re-establish rapport. 

At times, patients go so far as to tear up the whole paper before the ad- 
ministrator. It is not always a violent person who does this. Often a quiet 
person — non-violent — shows his reaction by gritting his teeth or slamming 
the door on his way out. 

Picking is a caressing form of plucking done with the pads of the tips 
of the fingers. As the painting process continues, more and more of the 
hand is gradually brought into play, This type of motion has no repre- 
sentation sineje the movement is a goal in itself. Quite frequently the hand 
which is painting remains in sight while the other hand may he surrepti- 
tiously sucked or bitten, Often the suggestive quality of the movement 
may be so intense as to esmae the subject to ask to leave the room, 

D. Rhythm 

Rhythm, in finger-painting) means the ability to repeat a definite motion 
in a certain time pattern, The motion may be singular or in groups sepa- 
rated by a block of time. The block of time is the receding part of the rhythm 
or the pause which is as important as the motion. Typical rhythms in 
finger-painting are characterized as in music, i.e., 2/4, 3/4, 4/4, 6/8, and 
in addition a 5/4 and 7/4 rhythm. 

It is very interesting to note that these rhythms aie even and odd. The 
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male most generally expresses himself through even rhythms, and the female 
expresses herself through odd rhythms. A fascinating illustration of this 
phenomenon is to observe military marches among the sexes. The rhythm 
of ‘one, two, one two, left right, left right, is typically male and easy to 
walk to in a natural, well-coordinated, balanced march of martial music; 
while the Waves, Spars, and Wacs have a natural 3/4 rhythm and the third 
beat seems to be taken up by a twist of the body or a swirl of the skm giving 
a more colorful show of movement; or they will follow the music by left 
right left, right left right, etc. The writer has observed that in the dance, 
too, more women than men prefer the waltz which is a 3/4 beat and is, 
therefore, the natural rhythm for the female. Conversely, the male seems 
to prefer the slow fox-trot which is a 2/4 and male rhythm. 

Common rhythm of the masculine type in Finger-Painting is one two, one 
two, one two, A variation of this type as he approaches mature develop- 
ment is 4/4. The creative male who uses purple or blue-green as his color, 
generally exhibits a 6/8 beat which, in Fingcr-Painting ) is ambivalent rhythm. 
\]y ambivalence there is meant using both male and female rhythms (as 
purple is in color). 

The female uses 3/4 rhythm and only in cases of imitation does she use 
2/4 or 4/4 beat. Her highest development is a 6/8 beat. She is naturally 
3/4 and 6/8, but often <f apes n the 2/4 and the 4/4. The greatest variable 
in a female rhythm is a 5/4 and 7/4. 

There is a close relationship between rhythm and color. Rhythm may 
be expressed in finger-painting by the number of objects, by push and pull 
movements, and by circles. Caution is made here of the necessity of ob- 
serving very carefully how a person works while finger-painting. 

Although this category is briefly written, yet the writer considers it a 
very profound one by its implications. The evidence for the above is re- 
peatedly observed by the Finger-Paint expert. 

E. Texture 

By texture is meant the consistency of the paint after the subject lias 
finished his preparation of working and smoothing it out. The ideal mix- 
ture is for the paint to be smooth and sufficiently wet as to be utterly 
obedient. 

The smoothly prepared paint with the correct amount of water added is 
indicative of the obedient, cooperative person who wishes to exccll in his 
desire Lo create. Cooperation and ability to follow directions shows obedience 
to the situation and in like manner demands obedience of the material willi 
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which the subject is to work. People who demonstrate this behavior in 
finger-painting are among normal personalities who, if affected by strong 
emotional maladjustments, are amenable nnd respond quickly to therapy, 
These individuals soon discover what parts of the hand will do, will work 
to a finish more quickly, and who, if they change pictures, will add water 
each time they use a new color, they are freer and more flexible in their 
movements. They do not plod over one picture too long. 

■Lumpy and dry paint is considered inadequate texture. Individuals arrive 
at such a texture because they have not smoothed out their paint nor added 
sufficient water to enable them to manipulate the paint easily. This type of 
texture causes resistance to the subject. It is of interest to note that these 
individuals arc not aware that they are the cause of their own resistance. 

Lumpy and very wet paint is also considered inadequate texture, Indi- 
viduals who arrive at such a condition, unaware, too, causes his resistance by 
not working out the paint and apparently adds too much water in a defiant 
manner. This type of defiance usually leads to a catastrophic situation, 
They become helpless in such situations in 1 'drowning out’' and leaving the 
cleaning up or completion of the job to the others, However, this performance 
is normal far the young child wlio has no valuation of quantity, and not 
enough persistence to rub the paint smoothly. 

There is another inconsistency in which the paint has been used and is 
kept very wet, at times to the extent of flooding the paper with water. This 
too, is of inadequate texture. This texture can be described as having little 
paint and being very wet. 

Another extreme is using smooth paint that has been allowed to became too 
dty and is, therefore, of inadequate texture, This is found in the situation 
where the paint has been worked a Long time and very smoothly so, and covers 
the whole surface with equal spread. These people have spent so much 
time covering, that the watei has evaporated, leaving the paint dry, They 
never add additional water. The consistency is very smooth. They use 
finger-paint as if it were a scratch hoard or etching surface, using mainly 
fingers, finger nails, and thumbs. They draw rather than paint, many wear 
out tile paper from working hard and long. 

The individual, however, will vary his texture while painting as he is 
influenced by ( or submissive to, the suggestions of the administrator. This 
variation may be carried over to the next painting, or he may resort to his 
original texture pattern according to the degree of his maladjustment. It 
is interesting to note how long it will take some to correct their texture and 
how quickly otheis will take to change. This aspect is one of the clues, the 
writer believes, to checking the original diagnosis during therapy, The 
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render my recall a statement made previously, that to get the total per- 
sonality picture, diagnosis must be cheeked continually while therapy i< in 
action. 


F. Balance 

Balance in finger-painting means the equilibrium of body stance, the 
projective thoughts in performance, the harmony of design, the proportion, 
and the repetitions in composition, There are two kinds of balance in 
finger-painting- — one as .expressed during the performance (body movement) 
and the other in the composition oj the painting (in report). 

The significance of the physical performance is adequately described in iu 
appropriate place in the next chapter. We my insert here, however, that 
if physical stance is not good but the picture itself is, then there have hern 
certain compensations as made with the physically handicapped ami ciipplcd. 
This compensation has been in terms of intellectual comprehension. One limb 
In therapy that if the causes of the persistently had posture can lie irlicml 
the picture may not be as good as formerly. Yet, with re-education, these 
pictures progressively improve. 

Composition in general has to meet the laws of symmetry. The writer 
is not interested in these laws from a fine arts point of view. In finger- 
painting, the composition of a picture has to be weighed according to the 
criteria which the subject sets up for himself as an indication of the stage 
of his development in exercising a natural function such as balance. His 
understanding or lack of understanding is a due to the administrator to 
the status of his knowledge and personality adjustment. 

G. Orheu 

Order is an interesting force that holds the world together. Man, as 
part of this world, finds that phenomenon existing within himself. Thus 
far in our civilization, order lias b ten Achieved through the teaching of 
sequence plus free function of the natural forces within us plus the ability to 
form habits through routine. 

With finger-painting the individual has to be given smictuial seijurncpfr— 
as contingent rungs of a ladder on which he climbs to a state of creating on 
a functional level. The administrator must be "hide-hound 1 1 about giving 
the directions for procedure, allowing no deviation— else confusion results, 
i.e., the individual will spill water, fail to write his name on the paper, fail 
to finish the job, etc. 

The child more often adheres to the directions than the aviult, probably 
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because the child's htibit and attitude formations arc not as fixed as those 
of tire latter. After the person goes through the routine of the procedure, 
then he creates— which is his free functioning privilege. Order on the part 
of tire administrator then becomes "absolute non-interference" through ques- 
tions or suggestions or participation in the paintings in any manner. 

From order lias come the creative process, creative impulse, creative urge 
which is that delicate ephemeral quality of the total personality, which like 
n butterfly's wing am be ruined by a rough hand. Therefore, the admin- 
istrator must be so qualified that lie can enhance, yet not participate in, the 
individual's creativeness. 

The order of procedure in this technique is not the total order. Equally 
paramount is the order of rapport in which the administrator teaches proce- 
dure, In turn "the painter 1 * teaches the administrator through his creative 
(lew the tilings that lie within his total personality. Rapport is a continuous 
reciprocal process. Instruction is important, but the perversion of instruc- 
tion becomes interference — perhaps tile greatest crime committed by adults 
toward the young, 

To repeat, it is of utmost importance that the administrator be familiar 
with the procedure and the significance of his interference directly or in- 
directly with the process. 


H. Symdolism 

During the demonstration by the administrator no emphasis was laid 
in the type of movement, selection of color, representation, or verbaliza- 
tion. All these are symbols in nature. Color and movement have already 
been discussed. Symbolization as representation in finger-painting may be 
abstract, or approaching realism, or a form of association. These symbols 
have universal usage because individuals have kindred experiences. How- 
ever, these symbols have not the same universal meanings. They vary 
according tb tile individuals and time. Meanings may be different within 
the same individual at different times. 

Typical symbolism in finger-painting is portrayed, according to the level 
of progressive development of the individual These different levels of de- 
velopment arc portrayed by massi mud, underwater scenes, fish and inciden- 
tals under water, snakes, mousteis, and reptiles. On a higher level of 
development one secs portrayals of attempted landscapes with earth, water, 
sky, sun, darkness, night, trees, plants, and then men and houses. In the 
higher levels oi development portrayals of activities of man and abstractions 
and ethereal concepts are also seen, 
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Deviations and distortions of these general symbols arc interpreted accord' 
inp 10 the chronological age, developmental age, ami the verbalization which 
the individual attaches to his painting. 

The symbols used are as varied as the individuals themselves, and those 
experiences which they feel a compulsion to use in order to relate something 
about themselves. In linger- pain ting one becomes aware of old symbols, 
new symbols, and rare symbols all of which are so numerous they can only 
be spoken of in general. The clinician develops interpretation of these 
symbols through the clues available during the finger-painting process plus 
ihc subject’s verbalization or hidden meaning, judged through his own com- 
prehension of the general meaning of symbols. Symbols are of the greatest 
importance to the human being because communication is made largely 
through symbols. All of the categories mentioned and discussed arc, in 
reality, symbols through which the individual lias expressed himself. The 
interpretation of the symbols of representation is perhaps as important as 
any one of the others* Symbolization of representation in finger-painting 
becomes more important than verbalization because of the predominance and 
universality of the former and the inadequacy of the latter. 

1. V gnnALIZ ATION 

By verbalization is meant the story the individual attaches to, or uses 
to explain, his finger-painting to cither the administrator or to himself. 
Verbalization in finger- pain ting is often found to he difficult:. It is hard to 
use one set of symbols (verbal) to describe another set of symbols (pro- 
jections in finger-painting). This difficulty is due to the fact that a 
vocabulary far beyond the ken of the individual is often demanded. Com- 
munication is more possible with this medium because “through finger- 
painting a person can often express thoughts for which they have no words." 8 
Also, articulation is hampered by the lack of clarity of meaning of the words 
used (semantics) and by the lack of training on how to articulate with 
the symbols of language. This failure to obtain verbal responses is often 
deplored by clinicians who, at times, find that this difficulty of cxj>re>sion 
hinders a fuller understanding of the subject or patient. Cn the finger- 
painting process, however, the subject has communicated on another level — 
prcverbal or extravcrbal — through his behavior and activity and his symbols. 

As he cxtcnsionalizes his thoughts through this medium and receives no 
adverse criticism, leading questions, suggestions or interference from the 
administrator he will break into the use of words in order to make clearer 


“Kwh Faison Shaw. 
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fiis meanings and needs to the administrator. He will, perhaps timidly at 
iir>i, [jive short phrases to insure that tli-e administrator understands his 
meanings. The vocabulary may be inadequate; the clarity of his words 
may he distorted; and liis technique may be poor, yet, because he lias no 
sense of guilt about his extension allzation — 'finger-painting- — he will com- 
municate, even if it is no more than a beginning. At times, even that 
is difficult. 

The administrator must approach the person from the point of view of 
t thc subject's inadequacy in the technique of verbal expression. In this situa- 
tion, the' administrator utilizes certain principles of teaching, namely: that 
he he so interested in the subject that timidity is overcome through the estab- 
lishment of rapport; that clarity of meaning is sought by both individuals; 
tli at through new experiences the individual’s vocabulary is increased. This 
process involves primarily the processes found In good teaching through 
the establishment of rapport ami interest in the patient. The patient 
should feel comfortable in using whatever words lie has in associating 
his experiences with the painting. If the administrator’s clarity of meaning 
is such that his Words arc well chosen and that there would be no doubt as 
to the exact meaning of the words used, then the subject’s vocabulary would 
increase with new experiences* 

Verbalization in finger- painting might happen at any time during the 
process. It may he a running commentary during the process Dr it may be 
in the form of ejaculations of pleasure, displeasure, disgust, inadequacy, or 
bonst fulness. Often a terse title is given to a finished picture before it 
is act aside to dry. The flow of words come with some when their hands 
are in the bucket and not necessarily while looking at the picture. During 
the cleaning-up period patients often discuss the processes rather than live 
content of their painting. 

As the picture is spread out on the board to dry the administrator can 
often get a full story through his critical appreciation, approbation, and won- 
der of the picture. The title may be reiterated at this point. This is the oppor- 
tune time for the administrator with pencil in hand to encourage a fuller 
explanation with such remarks, as; “Go on,” “Tell me more about it, 11 “And 
then' 1 . . . etc, Lending or direct questions should be avoided because of 
their suggestive nature, for they often block or misdirect the initial spon- 
taneity of the subject’s trend. Ail interesting experiment is to get a story 
about the same picuve at a later date, and to note the difference in inter- 
pretation and the emphasis on certain symbols by the subject. These differ- 
rnt and later responses seem to be a more conscious effort of the subject 
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tc please the administrator with many more superfluous adjectives and 
free associations of ideas. These seem to have little to do with die first 
important spontaneous responses. 1 hose later responses often lack the emo- 
tional ideas which were a rhythmic counterpart of the muscular muvemcnis 
of the first finger-paint. 

The first story may be a climax to the mood of exaltation which accoro- 
panics the creation of the painting and the pleasure to the response of die 
administrator. It is necessary fur the administrator to use his resources 
to get a verbal response, because as progress is made in levels of develop- 
ment, language becomes more and more a necessary means of communication. 
Until the subject talks words, the adminishatm must accept this sdlrnt 
ptevcrkl communication whose meaning lies only within the pei fmmance, 
He must also accept the prcverhal movement accompanied by sound which 
have definite description of meaning of those movements. lie must also 
accept the extmvcrbai sounds which may lcscmbic words. Tie may have 
doubt as to their meaning, but there is no doubt of the meanings as used 
by the subject. These meanings could he confirmed through other clues 
especially if he uses those self same sounds in imitation which gives plciwnc 
to the subjects. Through adroit handling of these sounds plus the um> of 
legitimate words it becomes a simple task to make the trail store nee to legiti- 
mate words describing legitimate experiences. Then verbalization becomes 
easy. 

With some there is necessity for curtailing, rathe i than encouraging 
verbalization, as with the loquacious, chattering person seeking too much 
attention. These will babble on without thought* or logical conebiMun, or 
without contributing to the summing up of their personality. At the other 
extreme is the individual who at (lie beginning gives no mbal response, 
and is conditioned to question and answer conversation only. This pat- 
tern, once recognized, should be continued until such confidence is gained 
that it will be easy and without emotional reaction to unlearn this condi- 
tion and accept and attempt the mode for fluent, spout u neons, and nenlivt* 
aiticulation. 

Another silent type is the person who volunteers such rrmaik as “l flout 
know what it is.” He really does not know. He has been subjected m 
such over-beat mg conditions as dogmatic puri'iiUii authority ui erratic train- 
ing that lie manifests strong defeatism based un a lack of undemanding' 
relationships between bis conscious hchavioi and In's icpressiuns. 

There is anothci silent type who is so overcome by the guilt wilhin him- 
self and by the fear of being found nut, that lie is silent at wliai be **ei’s 
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ill the picture, ;u\d then deliberately constructs a fictional common-place story 
which he ] lopes will deceive the administrator. Although, in reality, it is a 
verbal response, it is considered a silent one because it is a deliberate attempt 
to hide the truth ami the emotional reaction to that truth. 

Given the opportunity a particular group of children will express their 
stories in short, terse phrases having the form of blank verse, These "poem 
titles’ 1 such as 'Tire notes of music floating over the hills’' (Mary, age 6) 
shows exquisite beauty In thoughts and words, but their conception was 
in their childhood experiences which may have been of a terrifying or 
lidUgCLCiit or claustrophobic nature, 

Tilers are other types who display variations in verbalization but a great 
number of these fall in the category of those who have not exercised their 
ability or lack of ability in the creative process, Their verbalization is as 
commonplace as is their picture. Never forget potentialities and possibilities 
of greater achievement may lie buried in these more or less colorless creators. 

Verbalization may take the form of one or combination of many types of 
stories or explanations. Among them are: fantasy, fiction, fact, imagination, 
humor, absurdity, description, primitive, ‘mythological, cultural, etc, All 
of these stories or explanations are symbolic in their meaning insofar as 
they project mental mechanisms reflecting their actual conditions. At the 
same time they may also reveal their adjustive attempts to cope with ot 
tn justify their existing condition, 

The symbolic content of verbalization yivjcs clues to the dynamic mechan- 
isms, i,c. p identification, projection, rationalization, sublimation, etc. They 
also give dues to the emotional state or condition of the subject, such as 
conflict, wish-fulfillment, fear, repression, anxiety, defeatism, etc. 

The process of finger-painting accompanied with its opportunity for ver- 
balization enhances the interpretation of the personality and gives a more 
accurate appraisal of the subjects behavior mechanisms, 

J. Tint Series 

It has been found that a more accurate pietmc of the individual's total 
behavior pattern can be elicited if more than one painting is done. At times, 
there arises a situation where the dynamisms at work may be suggested hut 
not included in the same painting, and the need for confirmation is ucccs* 
sary through additional paintings. At such times, it is recommended that 
other paintings he given for confirmation of this questionable performance. 
At other times, though a personality pattern is confirmed, other paintings are 
necessary to make a differential diagnosis. Further, a series may be indicated 
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ivkcn the subject "cannot tell all" during one session. This my be due to 
a domination of distracting associations, or a fixation as a result of the 
finger-painting stimulus, or his emotional set may be so erratic that it in- 
influences the natural and logical sequence of associations which produce 
the projection, Still further, the subject, at times, because of a sense of 
guilt “rubs out" his productions so rapidly that it escapes even the dis- 
criminating observation of the administrator. This is especially so when 
the subject fails to verbalize about these “rubbed out" pioductions. 

Finally and perhaps most significant, the series is justified, because the 
clinician must be constantly aware that these so-called “personality tests’ 1 
arc being applied to human beings. As such, the writer believes that the 
“experts" have been too free and too heedless in describing the behavior of 
human beings on the basis of one "test" be it of a few moments nr of a 
few hours duration, Added to the fact that these findings arc applied to a 
vague entity, i.e,, personality, which is not completely understood, the error 
of diagnosis may be multiplied perhaps more times than luis really been 
imagined. Therefore, describing personality as a state of being “at a given 
time," a series of tests is indicated for a more adequate sampling and veri- 
fication of the clues as a definite part of the personality pattern, 'I bis is 
highly important in a differential diagnosis especially when the subject has 
very recently experienced emotional trauma, Then it becomes significant in 
the diagnosis whether this maladjustment is transient or peunanent. I he 
prognosis and therapy indicated depend in great part in making this differ- 
entiation as accurate as possible. 

A demonstration such as is given for the fiist painting is lardy needed 
for paintings that follow. Only in such eases where memory is inipaitcd ; or 
where there is so much antagonism or defiance (i.e., a patient confined to 
a straight jacket between the time intervals of two paintings) has it hern 
necessary to repeat the initial demonstration, 

There is a group which asks for directions after the first painting, liui 
who suddenly recall the detail procedure when an attempt is made to re* 
demonstrate. These often make ail error of omitting name, date, nr other 
single item of procedure, 

There is another group made up of individuals, wlu> although no demon- 
stration need he given, feel there is a certain responsibility fur self-reliance 
for which they arc held accountable. These follow through the procedure 
only while the administrator observes their actions. 

Observations of eases have shown that subjects follow a definite pattern 
of procedure during the series. The fiist painting is a plea su table explore- 
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Cory experiences Tliis first painting often leaves some individuals so highly 
stimulated that they show a rducwncy to do a second one even though they 
return to do so- 

During the second painting patients often show their emotional reaction 
in terms of guilt to the first painting, This guilt feeling is based on their 
thought of "telling tern much/ 1 or show discrepancy in skill, or feeling frus- 
trated by their inability lo create at that time. 

During the third painting session the subject often reviews any dis- 
cussion which was had during the previous painting period. This usually 
occurs More he begins to paint his picture. During this third painting the 
patient usually expends much conscious effort, but is not satisfied with his 
creative production, However, this painting reveals more of the personality 
in action than have the previous two. 

During the fourth painting session the effort is not as deliberate, but is 
more indicative of the painter's common personality trends. The habits 
of procedure have now been established and skill has been developed by the 
subject. Normal subjects do not, as a rule, paint a scries of pictures in the 
clinic set-up. With the clinic patient, habits are so formed at the time of 
the fourth painting that all signs of reluctance have disappeared and this 
picture becomes significant in revealing the mere deeply-seated factors of 
the personality. 

Of course, one must realize that variables occur depending upon the rhythm 
of the individual. For example, the fifth picture of the male rhythm may be 
ns significant as the fourth picture of the female rhythm. 

Those individuals who naturally compreluml mathematical order and 
logical procedure will spend a longer time at their creation. Their interest 
is stimulated because of their absorption in the process and their desire to 
improve in skill. As their development continues articulation is more facile 
and their representations are more skillfully portrayed, though not necessarily 
more artistic nr beautiful. 

On the other hand, the individual working on the emotional move than 
the rational level because of the pleasant response of the skin to the paints 
and water, the condition of freedom, and because of the rapport between 
himself and the administrator, often does his first picture unusually well. 
This may be followed by a picture not well done. However, given oppor- 
tunity to develop skill, a gradual improvement in technique can be seen 
throughout the series until tile subject’s peak creation is reached, again and 
again. 

1 he individual while discovering his skill ability may be prompted tn ask 
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(he administrator for aid, c.g„ "How do you make a tree?” Although it 
is jicnnissible for the administrator to aid in this skill development, this 
aid should be in the form of verbal suggestion with gestures stimulating 
imagination and following the line of natural direction of the thing in be 
represented. As previously stated, the administrator is never to paint for 
the individual, nor even to touch the patient's paper. 

In the succeeding pictures (after the fourth painting) one begins to find 
a detailed but slow unfolding of mental mechanisms revealing basic atti- 
tudes and influences of earlier experiences pertinent to the patient's per- 
sonality maladjustment. To obtain these etiological foundations, especially 
with severe cases, it has been found that less than eight sessions of finger- 
painting is not conducive to an adequate study of the total personality. 

Of course, an individual may do more than one painting at any session, 
lie may wish to destroy a ‘‘failure," but because more often than not, thi* 
painting is more significant than one he does well; it should, therefore, not 
be discarded — rather — it should be numbered in sequence and placed in 
bis folder. 

Although a minimum number of eight paintings is necessary for a given 
scries to be reliable in the confirmation of a diagnosis, no specific maximum 
number can be stated. This can only he judged hy the number of times the 
individual repeats the same picture. The writer recalls the case of a liny 
who in his finger-paintings ''killed" his father 27 times in n series of 11 
different pictures, but all having the same theme. This theme was so pre- 
dominant in the child's life that it was necessary to repeat the “killings 11 
many times before he could reveal other personality factors, 

Through careful observation and recording of results it has been found 
that twice a week is a good finger-painting dosage for optimum results. In 
this way the subject is not fatigued by frequency of repetition nor is his 
interest lost by too long an interval between painting sessions. 

With school children and those individuals who arc or have been influ- 
enced by a school pattern of time— it has been found that Tuesdays and 
Fridays arc the most favorable days for finger- pointing. 

1 he time element for the series is the same as for the first session dis- 
counting the demonstration period. 

The writer well recognizes that one of the disadvantages of any projective 
technique is the time consuming element, However, because of the verv 
nature cf projective methods this time element is necessary. Group finger- 
painting is possible because of the time-saving element when dealing with 
large numbers, It is also strongly advisable since man is a social being 
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as well as nn individual. He reacts differently .it times in a group situation, 

Through experience with finger-painting it has teen found that a group 
of six to eight members constitutes the greatest number with which adequate 
work can he done in personality studies if carried out by an expert in this 
technique, Larger numbers may be used when finger-painting is usd 
only for recreational purposes, 

The advantages of group painting are many, It inspires competition, ami 
stimulation by comparison and comments by others in the group. There 
may be the tendency ol the less skillful and less creative individuals to copy 
a more dominant individual This should not be distressing since they are 
revealing their dependence upon others. With proper teaching they can 
lie led out of this imitative process, Further) many movements and aspects 
of behavior become freer in a group situation since the administrator is more 
obscure. However, the administrator although obscure, is alert in his dis- 
criminate observations. 

This chapter dealing with finger-painting in a series is probably dis- 
couraging to the clinician when he realizes that eight sessions occurring twice 
wckly making for one month's time arc necessary to appraise (with con- 
firmation) personality with this technique,. It is hoped that he realizes, too, 
the many and often frugal attempts over a much longer period of time 
necessary to discover etiological causes and dynamisms of behavior, Very 
often months in out-patient mental hygiene clinics and years in mental in- 
stitutions arc spent for this very same purpose, Also, more often “impres- 
sion” and "prognosis” is given rather than “diagnosis” ami “treatment indi- 
cated.” To those who arc more direct than sympathetic in their approach, 
the therapeutic aspects of this procedure should well compensate for this 
longer exploration time, which is often necessary for complete awl more 
accurate diagnosis. The clinician should remember) too, that the first pic- 
ture usually gives sufficient significant clues to make for the ideal situation of 
diagnosis and therapy as a mutually reciprocal process. 



VI. OBSERVATION DURING THE FINGER-FAINT(N(i 
PROCESS 

As important as the finger-painting process itself is the observation of the 
physical aspects of the subject in action. It is only with this per form: wee 
tackpiound, which is orienting as well as revealing, should the adminis- 
trator analyze the painting in his attempts to appraise the personality of the 
painter, , 

It is of paramount importance to state here tint personality appraisal 
should only be attempted when the findings of the three main aspects <j( the 
finger -pain ting technique arc given, namely, the behavior performance, die 
finger-painting, and the verbalization. It would neither be true nor just to 
the patient or to the examiner, or to both, to do otherwise. 

The observations to be made by the examiner include the ulinsynci'asfis 
actions, and reactions of the individual during the finger-painting performance 
from the beginning to the end of the procedure. 

A. The Him mint; 

The observation begins with the reaction of the patient during the admin- 
istrator's demonstration. Among the observations at this time the adminis- 
trator notes the following: whether the patient shows intcicsL; whethn he 
shows pleasure, displeasure, indifference, or horror when he sees the admin- 
istrator plunge barehanded into the paint; whether lie overcomes this horror 
with eagerness to place his own hands into the paint; whether lie gives 
attention with eagerness or repugnance; whether this attention is concen- 
trated or distracted; whether he tends to interfere or is a good listener; 
whether he shows admiration for the painting or for l he one who is doing 
the painting; whether he is patient in waiting for Jus turn tn paint; whethrr 
lie is eager or reluctant to paint. These considerations arc only a lew of 
(he observations one should gather on meeting the patient. 

Tins pre-performance observation gives orientation to the adiniiiMrnmr 
as to what he may expect in behavior — but not in painting— -from l be patient. 
This preview of behavior serves to allow the examiner (u foimulalc tenta- 
tively his plan of observation, fitting it in with the general situation, thneliv 
making for continued rapport relationships. 

H. Immediate Preparation 

One is concerned here with the observation of whether the subject feels 
his paper to ascertain which side is glazed (to use as the painting surface) 
nnd which side is flat (on which to write bis name and date). AUo of con- 
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«rn here is whether the subject is willing to write his name identifying his 
own painting. The individual may be too young or too reluctant to write 
his name and the date. The young may make a mark with a chosen pencil 
or crayon. The reluctant child or adult will use many devices to avoid 
signing his name. This may signify ignorance of the joy of possession, denial 
of one's mvn work, or defiance of instruction, direction, and/or order. Idea* 
tificiuion in finger-painting is further significant since many either deny the 
painting not realizing their own creative abilities, or refuse to admit their 
projections or inadequacies. At this time the first evidence of handedness 
is found. It is further significant for the administrator to have these data 
for the ease record history. 

C. Wetting the Paper 

The wetting of the paper is the most difficult operation of the activity 
because people arc not accustomed to wetting large sheets of paper. They arc 
afraid of spilling the wsucr or tearing the paper. Because of this apparent 
fear or lack of experience, the operation of pulling the paper through the 
water, tilting it uver the pan to draw off surplus water seems to be more 
difficult for the average adult than for the average child to do successfully. 
This apparent fear and lack of experience is carried over when the patient 
tries to place the paper in such a way as to remove air bubbles and wrinkles. 
It is here that most adults do not follow the instructions given and attempt 
to remove wrinkles by their own method, with assumed confidence in their 
own ability. It is here too, that the administrator permits himself to help 
the patient overcome this physical difficulty. This, at the time, indicates 
the physical inadequacy and lack of ingenuity in other life activities as well 
as non-conformance to standard rules and suggestions. 

D. Posture 

Inasmuch as this activity incorporates the whole individual, his body stance 
becomes a significant factor in the total appraisal. In considering finger- 
painting as an activity of the whole individual — integrated — one cannot deny 
the physical aspects. Evidence gathered in finger-painting shows that the 
disturbed person often demonstrates physical manifestations compatible with 
his disturbances. Yet, it may merely reflect a poor habit of posture only. 
The pattern being set by the administrator's demonstration of good posture, 
tlie patient begins in this pattern and he is watched foi change. If change 
in po&tot occwys, mid ft mufity does, the administrator suggests correction. 
1 his corrected posture will seldom be maintained in the beginning, 
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It has been observed that the individual will repeat certain habitual be- 
havior in his posture. Some individuals lean heavily on one hand while 
painting with the other. Others lean against the work table with their 
abdomen getting paint over their clothes. The adult reluctant to get paint 
on his clothes by leaning on the table, avoids this obvious posture— yet by 
the time he finishes his painting, lie too will have paint on his clothing. With 
both groups there appears to be a great sense of guilt in getting paint on 
their clothes but no guilt about leaning. This becomes significant in both 
diagnosis and therapy because it reveals that though tliey refuse to recognize 
the cause, they appear distressed by the results, 

There arc others, both adults and children, who, while painting, continu- 
ously shift their balance from one foot to the other thus distorting the pelvic 
axis, They may also wrap one leg around the other, In the painting tliey 
show compensatory behavior by scratching the paper and slapping the paint, 
They often add too much water or take too much paint. Their pictures show 
confusion, and lack of balance; the content is generally violent in nature. 
This aggressive behavior is accompanied by verbal and pictorial inaniculalion 
especially at the beginning. 

In situations where the individual may be depressed or lacking in motiva- 
tion, physical motion is slow and undirected. Sensations seem to be only 
in the skin. Often there is shock in the realization that paint is on his 
clothes and the reaction is a rigid body and smelting of the hands. Often 
white smelling the hands the subject witt get paint on his face. Then he 
may paint again with interest hut very shortly after, this same behavior 
is repeated. 

It is interesting to note here that the normally secure child and the feeble- 
minded individual with good rapport, often sustain good posture and dinw 
rhythm, form, and balance. Naturally there are wide differences in content. 

These arc some of the observations among many which show how postural 
clues become meaningful in the understanding of personality. 

E. Manner or Approach 

With respect to approach one of the main interests of the administrator 
is to ascertain how much of the demonstration the patient visually recalls 
and can carry through. After the paper has been prepared the administrator 
should notice the length of time taken for color preference (whether the 
color is directly chosen or hesitatingly so), the color chosen, and the amount 
taken on the spatula. 

It 1ms been observed that the individual who hesitates while choosing his 
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color either has been disturbed by an immediate experience or is simply in 
a state of indecision as to color choice. 

The administrator in his demonstration has already given the patient 
a suggested quantity of paint to use. This verbally expressed quantity is so 
flexible that often the patient by selecting the amount for use reveals likes 
or dislikes for the things with which lie associates the color, This attitude 
at times may cause him to change his choice of color as well ns the amount 
lie takes, Further observation includes whether he remembers to return 
his container of paint to its selected place. This very simple act often gives 
insight into obedience, orderliness, and social consideration. 

At the completion of the demonstration, one will have noted, that indiffer- 
ence in the patient is seldom encountered during the finger-painting process. 
He is either definitely eager or definitely reluctant to paint. 

The eager one usually knows exactly what be wants to do. This, in 
terms of diagnosis tells the examiner much of what to look for and, in 
many ways, what to expect. In most eases where “When will I paint? 1 * is 
asked, the attempt is made but rarely completed because of the interference 
of an anxiety state with the active stream of consciousness. 

This lack of accomplishment is revealing because it indicates the subject un- 
knowingly leaves the world of reality aud begins the projections of his 
inner psychic life which reflects his personality patterns, attitudes desires, 
conflicts, etc. At this point the administrator should refrain from all inter- 
ruptions particularly those of an associative nature. 

The reluctant subject may have such varied excuses as “I haven't time 
to do it today/’ or "I don’t know what to do/’ or “I can’t draw/ 1 or “I 
don’t want to do it/’ or "I don’t like to get my hands dirty/’ or a more 
remote reason. All these responses have been made by adults as well as 
children. The administrator must take care to meet these objections in such 
a way as he feels will reach the subject. However, some subjects will he 
rather defiant in their objections. Their remarks really mean, “I won't 
do it/' 


F, Position of Attack 

By the' subject’s position of attack is meant how he places the paper; on 
what part of the paper he places his first daub of paint; which hand he 
uses first; with which part of the hand he starts to work; the line of direc- 
tion of the movements; the timing with which he adds water; the extent of 
the surface he covers automatically; and, his tendency to paint a partial 
or all-over pattern. 
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There are two accepted positions in which to place the paper or the 
water-proof surface after it is wet, namely, horizontally or vertically. Those 
n'Jro paint in "mud,” "in the sea,” or "on the earth's surface” will place the 
paper in a horizontal manner and bieak up their scenes with trees. As 
creative skill develops (indirectly shown in finger-painting through muscular 
coordination together with a more urgent desire to express) the subject 
lends to place his paper in a vertical position. In general ( tlie majority of 
subjects place the paper in a horizontal position. 

Where a subject places the first daub of paint is a chic to what may he 
expected of him later on. Using Figure 4 to facilitate explanation it has 



Horizontal Vertioal 

FIGURE *i 


Mow 'i in: Papiu Is Placed and the Location is Which DiHKRfctrr Stitij i-crs Uvivt 

been found that subjects placing their first daub of paim in a few C air of 
tile highest development in rhythm, repetition, and points of iniercM. Area 
/f is indicative of a personality less developed in skill and articulation. The 
person who meticulously uses area I) appears to he extremely timid and, 
conversely speaking, egotistical. Others may paint in area ./ going oil the 
paper. A I though the statements just made would appear to hr ring malic, 
and some may disngice with these findings, the fact remains ihai 1 liv^r oh- 
ovations have been repeatedly made in the course of the administi.uion <d 
hundreds of cases and arc home out by these case records of tliuM 1 who pain led. 

Hie reader must not overlook that these observations and thcii implica- 
tions hold tjnc only during the initial warming up process hefoie any water 
is added. What holds true during this initial obbcivation period may not 
be true during the painting of the picture since many of the movements 
itfrec J rhe addition of water, are natural, normal, ami nccc^my in get ’hi* 
desiied rffecl while painting. 
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Tlic subject now under tubs the completion of his own cycle of projection 
and many of the motions made during the painting arc his attempts to 
discover how he can project his desired effects during the creative process, 
The more powerful and able the creative urge the more resourceful, realistic, 
and symbolic the painting becomes. 

G, The Starting Hand 

Right handed individuals always use their right hand with which to start, 
The true left handed subject will use his left hand. The re-educated left 
Imndcr often uses his right hand as a substitute for his left hand as indi- 
cated by his left handed movements with his right hand. Most children use 
both hands without hesitation. Adults using both hands may he found 
too but invariably they ask permission to use both J lands. 

H. Parts or the Hand Used 

The persons who follow directions and instructions will adhere to the 
more wholesome patterns of behavior. These use the whole hand, palm and 
finger, throwing weight on it, work up the paint smoothly, and paint quickly 
and with pleasure, Some approach it with apparent disgust and use nothing 
more than their finger tips find this in a hesitant manner. Often, in addi- 
tion they verbally protest against the material. The latter have difficulty in 
working their paint and usually accomplish little until their attitudes change. 
Other subjects use the palms of their hands but with fingers turned up. Still 
others cup their hands and use the lateral aspect of the hand to paint, Some 
use fingers only. These usually pick at the paint and play with it in a teas- 
ing manner, Others, in a minority, use their arm to work up the paint. 
If both hands are used simultaneously then similar actions are performed 
by each hand, This performance of using both hands does not last long. 
Later in the process of painting, the thumb and heel of the hand arc infre- 
quently used. 

In spite of the fact that the administrator has carefully demonstrated the 
importance of rubbing the paint smooth many subjects do not do so without 
further prompting. These arc inclined to add water too soon. 

1. Line or Direction of Movements 

l he majority of people direct their movements from the bottom of the 
paper in upward sweeps using outward circular motions. Either or both 
hands are used. This is considered natural motion, In the up and down 
movements some accentuate the up stroke. If there is horizontal movement 
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the dominant hand usually lends the way. However, in the painting of the 
picture the creative urge is so great that the subject adapts his muscular 
movement to his intellectual comprehension of the line of direction of the 
thing he is representing, i.e., trees and grass naturally grow up, fish may swim 
down. There are many variations of the circle and straight line movement. 

J. Timing With Which Water Is Added 

The paint should he well and smoothly rubbed before water is added. This 
cardinal rule in the directions is disregarded by many adults and by children. 
Some children will add much water and often. Others seem to prefer to 
work with dry paint for a longer period of time. These observations should 
be recorded during this phase of the process since they will be significant in 
the appraisal which will fallow. 

K. Extent or Surface Covered Automatically 

Most children cover the entire surface of their paper as directed, became 
children are usually cooperative, desirous of pleasing others, amenable, obedi- 
ent, wishing to .exccll, etc. Children also excell in this respect since they 
display great pleasure in carefully covering the entire paper. Adults cover 
tile paper as a matter of following directions and show no display of en- 
thusiasm as do the children. Some slyly leave parts uncovered while others 
defiantly refuse to cover the entire paper surface. In like manner they refuse 
to smooth out the paint, leaving blobs and lumps of it. The degree to which 
they manifest this antagonism may be confirmed later by their choice of color, 
their too free or sparse use of water and by their general direction of attack. 

L. Partial or All-Over Pattern 

ft is observed that people who fire nuiscularly well coordinated and 
rhythmic enjoy painting repeated all-over patterns. There are some wlm 
have a short activity span time and will show this by repealing a movement 
n few times only. These movements are made in about the cenUT of the 
paper, whereas the opposite trend is to carry the pattern from one side of 
the paper to the other. There arc still others who cannot carry a movement 
across the paper because of emotional factors. 

The very young have not the physical length of arm to carry across the 
width of the paper. Similarly, some adults who have length nf arm, follow 
the same pattern of performance as these young children. 'I hose children who 
arc free enough often cover the paper by stretching; thh com pensiu^ for 
their short arms, 
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Of special interest is smother group w ho arc so pleased with the automatic 
iiiiisculnr ill y thins as shown in their all-over patterns, that the creative impulse 
is subordinated so that they create a design instead of painting pictures or 
verbalizing. In the majority of cases* however, the all-over patterns are 
preliminary exercises in which are discovered associative experiences. 

M. Oudgr 

Older is of concern from a functional point of view during the activity 
period. The well-adjusted individual will try at first to discover what 
effects, through pressure and speeds, can he had from the uses of the various 
parts of the hands and anus. In the discovery of effects achieved through 
the use of any part of the |iai\d with which the subject is working, an asso- 
ciation Is made between the impression felt and some past experience (or 
the reaction to that experience). With this as a central theme, he proceeds to 
develop and to paint around it the necessary environmental trimmings. 

More rarely, in this group, there arc some who swing the circle in con- 
tinuous progressions which resemble the figure eight, starting at the top of the 
page and coming down. These swings may be voluptuously round, or elon- 
gated £ or angular in appeanmee. For this group, it can be predicted that 
they will be very resourceful and will gather all their experiences and, un- 
aided, will extcnsionalize themselves by showing also good color, harmony, 
farm, balance, and rhythm. Perspective likewise will be evident and there 
will he a tendency to paint details in the immediate foreground. Moreover, 
the painting will show completeness. AfLer due contemplation the patient 
may wish to rub out the painting arid do another one; but if he does it will 
be with the satisfaction of achievement. This portrays a normal, wholesome 
situation. Verbalization, too, in this group is natural find un repress eel. 

There is another type who have learned art representation either because 
they have been more observant or more practiced. These show greater control 
in representing objects through form nnd not through motion. Uncon- 
sciously, they represent peispcctivc in a marked degree by making the “far 
away things first and relatively smaller, " then in scale and by degree approach 
the nearer things which arc made “last and relatively bigger, “ This group 
shows achievement through creation of mass rather than form. Abnormal 
trends in this group arc indicated by the opposing tendency to make far 
away things not always first and not always smaller. Close-up things arc 
made first and arc destroyed as distant objects are made later. 

Another group diametrically opposed to the first group make circular 
movements, but in a disorganized and smeared manner with very incon- 
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Fistent non-rcpctitious movements. This gioup is unskilled in portrayi in- 
form or content. However, by free association, they build pictures imninil 
some disorganized and sometimes disguised forms. From observation it lias 

licen noted that many in this group will draw with their fingers because 

they have been conditioned to pencil training or because they withdraw the 
hand from the paint and use their fingers for detail drawing in the painting 
-tile fingers representing the least possible contact with the paint. 

N. Neatness 

A hand-maiden of order is the manner in which it is carried out, namely, 
neatness. Order may be considered a manifestation of mental jmici'ssrs. 

Lack of neatness may be considered bad motor coordination in trying to 

achieve order. Neatness should be acquired as opposed to sloppiness and 
messinefis with the water and paint. Il is interesting to note, however, 
that some neat prim people who resent exceedingly “getting their hands 
messy' 1 are particularly disorderly in procedure. In their finger- painting 
experience these people often gainsay their reputation for neatness by re- 
fusing to “clean lip" or “wash their hands and arms carefully,” 

In finger-painting, where there is lack of neatness there is also bail 
coordination. This may be associated with the lack of appreciation which 
goes with a well finished job. Absorption in finger-painting may lead to a 
disregard of the social amenities. Awareness of this carelessness leads to udf 
correction. 

There is still another group of persons who do not follow order through 
to its completion and manifest great slop pi ness in cleaning up or actually 
refuse to clean up. These people have not experienced the satisfaction of 
“finishing the job.” These people constitute a majority. Is it because of 
bad or limited training? Finishing the job is part of the order of proce- 
dure as such the administrator should insist on its completion. This 
is not interference on the part of the administrator. When this aspect is 
brought to the attention of the individual in the proper manner it gives him 
a chance to improve, This is therapy in action. 

O, The Performance Cycle 

The individual's performance cycle in finger-painting depends upon his 
interest, his absorption and skill, and his period of activity. 

By interest is meant the attention of the individual to the ailminish.Utir s 
demonstration, his avidity to do it himself, his absorption in his own per- 
formance, and his reaction to the administrators apparent evaluation of his 
performance. 
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rile administrator while demonstrating has the task nf motivating tho 
individual's interest through n skillful presentation of -the technique, This 
means handling the mate rials effectively accompanied by verbalization in 
narrative form in n pleasant and exciting tone of voice. No nutter how 
simple or juvenile the theme may be, if well done it is adequate fnr presen* 
ration to the individual or group regardless of age or sex. The adaptability 
of tbe administrator is demonstrated by the choice of the topic of his narra- 
tive according to the appreciation of the age level oi the subjects. The 
administrator should be so well versed in the muni pul atiem of this material 
that lie shows no anxiety or fear, so that he may not cause himself to he 
rejected by the patients. It is best, especially in group situations, to have 
a few moments of social introduction and chatter for rapport building. 

II y letting names lie known and by his own friendly manner lie develops 
sympathy for himself and for his performance. In this setting the patient is 
usually engcr to participate in finger- pa in ting. 

Some individuals simviltancously exhibit a desire and rcluctancy to paint, 
Skill on the administrator's part is necessary to overcome this hesitancy. 
At times the administrator must go so far as to start the patient by marking 
and wetting the paper for him. In rare instances individuals have bluntly 
refused to paint, probably because of fear. This no doubt can be said of 
any test, questionnaire, or technique. The skillful administrator with per- 
sistence and proper stimulation can be successful in getting this type of 
individual to paint. 

Since there arc as many reactions as there arc individuals, only a few 
observations need to he recorded tn give the reader an idea of what to 
look for in the individuals interest in his own performance. An eager 
hut badly coordinated individual, often spills water, uses too much print, 
and is impatient to achieve the right consistency of paint. He will hinder 
the whole process by adding water too often, He usually is so impatient 
that he splashes tlie poorly smoothed paint all over the paper, table and even 
the floor. He may say, lf I don’t know what to do," "Show me," "Tell me 
again." He may want more paint and use color after color. He usually 
does not notice that the mixing of too many colors give n “mud color." 
Unless he gets more paint And water he seems dissatisfied and continues to 
ask how to do everything. On the other hand some children will take too 
small a quantity of paint. They often say they want “light blue" or "pink" 
which means a small quantity, They work tbe paint very thoroughly and 
wash their hands often. They spend a long time in cleaning the table and 
washing the rags, inordinately prolonging the session. In doing a second 
picture these individuals often choose black or brown as the color. 
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Another group of subjects Tepcatedly ask for new paper and new pninl. 
They make no representation through form and seem to be pleased only 
with skin perceptions. However, they need only a suggestion to change 
their line cf direction. Some children have short activity interests (less 
than half the average time) and usually stop with an excuse such as “1 
have to go now.” When called back to finish their job they show irritation 
and slovenliness in their poor attempt at cleaning up. Other children paint 
over the average time and their question usually is “When can I come back?" 
These children often keep their backs toward the administrator while paint* 
ing. However, the pleasure of the performance and the privileged freedom 
allowed by the administrator makes them want to return for more. 

Similar performances are being encountered repeatedly while working 
with service men as patients in Army and Navy hospitals. These men, 
particularly chair-ridden and bed-ridden patients, who have experienced 
military discipline and some active duty, react much in the same lmnnci. 
The ambulatory convalescents will turn their backs to the administrator 
while working. The sedentary patients will stop painting and dilly-dally 
while the administrator is observing them. They will resume painting when 
the administrator walks away or if a buddy of theirs approaches the scene, 

The administrator can always find some part of the patient's attitude or 
effort sufficiently meritorious to compliment him sincerely. This is of 
paramount importance to each painter, although a few assume a pose of 
doubt toward the administrator’s sincerity, fn spite of tin’s doubting atti- 
tude the painter nevertheless is seeking approval for his performance. The 
administrator gave, at the beginning, an example of story-telling during bis 
demonstration. Now he has the opportunity of admiring the work of the 
patient. This leads to the next step: verbalization. If necessary, encourage- 
ment toward articulation may be fostered through such remarks as '‘Let us 
give the picture a title." The title may be given freely. The ndniiiiMrator 
can agree that it is a good title and that it has the possibilities of a good 
story. The patient may respond with a few sentences, a lengthy talc, nr 
not at all. In any case there is a projection of the individual’s articulation. 

The period of activity of an individual’s painting is from 30 to 40 min- 
utes. The complete administration including introduction, demonstration, 
patient participation, cleaning up, and verbalization 1 approximates an houi. 

P. Satisfaction or Displeasure at End 

The satisfaction a, person has is often shown by his anxiety to have the 
administrator's approval of his painting. He says — "Come look at this and 
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points out many tilings in the painting lie libs anti wishes the administrator 
to comment upon. He awaits criticism and appreciates it. His desire is 
(sometimes exaggerated) for the administrator to talk about his picture 
nml discuss it and ask questions about it. A word of caution on how the 
administrator words the criticism is very important. Don’t praise the pic- 
ture unless there is real merit. Fortunately, however, there arc always 
some parts or details about the picture which the administrator can sincerely 
praise, It is interesting to note how often the person painting demands 
favorable criticism seemingly of his picture bill in reality of himself. His 
eagerness is a cue to get him to talk about himself. This is an excellent 
opportunity to encourage verbalization. At this point one can astutely get 
him to describe what his fellings were and are — as cxtensionaliml in his 
painting. He will describe himself by talking about the picture which is 
his projection ami do this without a sense of guilt, Supposedly he is not 
talking about himself hut about the ‘ ogre in the picture who kills/ 1 Thera- 
peutically it is of inestimable value to anaesthetize his guilt feeling by allow- 
ing him to describe tile picture. It has been found that in a long series of 
paintings this guilt dilutes itself through earth arsis. The writer recalls 
the painting of a little boy. aged sewm, a non-icader type, who for weeks 
drowned all small adults of his acquaintance, drowned his mother ami finally 
drowned his father in all his pictures. His story was commented upon as 
being “a made up story like men writing books. 1 ’ A week after the drown- 
ing of his father lie made the same kind of picture but when asked whom 
lie drowned today lie changed the theme of the story and said, "I don’t 
hnire to drown anyone now that I am a man, I did that when I was a 
little boy/ 1 

Tlic therapeutic aspect is brought in at this point to emphasize the im- 
portance of continuous diagnosis while therapy is in progress. It is important 
to know the patient in his various changing forms so that therapy may 
always conform to the patient's mood, thereby achieving the same goal with 
less blocking and resistance. In order to reach a goal in, therapy the diagnosis 
should lie continuous and not fixed at the end of the first examination. This 
must be admitted if it is agreed upon that personality is the sum total of 
one's experiences and Ills persistent tendencies to make certain kinds of ad- 
justments as a result of these experiences at a given time. 

We arc today, because of yesterday; and what we are today gives promise 
to what we will be tomorrow. Accepting this premise of prognostication, 
the intelligent diagnostician realizes the value of repeated diagnosis irt 
revealing changing paths of outlets and obstacles within the patient's be- 
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havior pattern, In tills manner tlic diagnostician can find out about the 
personality and be better able to understand intelligently the individual 
with whom he is working. Although this may at present sound more theo- 
retical than actual— its shortcomings arc due to our lack of knowledge of 
personality, behavior , and the lack of ability to understand the patient's 
symptoms through his non-verbal performance- If the patient is proud 
of his picture, lie wants to keep the picture; carefully puts it away; and 
returns to admire it. This pleasurable characteristic of possession is shown 
by the service man who, knowing he has no place to keep the painting, and 
knowing that be may not be able to return, generally requests that it be 
sent to some woman, usually to his mother, much less frequently to his 
wife, and rarely to his fiancee or best girl. Thus far, in almost a thousand 
of such cases, only 11 wished their pictures to be sent to men, Of these II, 
two went to fathers who had been the onfy security they had known— 
tlie mother being deceased since their infancy; two went to former male art 
teachers; three were sent to some individual cf the dependent institution 
they once were brought up in; the remaining four ware sent to homosexuals. 
A patient’s displeasure is often shown by tile rubbing out of his productions 
immediately and by leaving the work table, He may say he doesn't like 
the feel of the paint or of a color. Afterwards lie may attempt to paint 
again and because of suggestions of the administrator to choose another 
color, fn certain cases where the association of the feel of the paint is 
disagreeable because of some experience in the past (usually associated 
with brown, and sometimes with black or red), it is further suggested that 
the administrator who Is aware of the interpretation in the picture create 
pleasurable association to encourage the painter. For example, lie might 
associate brown with chccclate pudding or ice cream; black with licorice; 
and red with evening dresses, robes of cardinals, or red flowers. Peculiarly 
these associations have nothing to do with feeling yet they substitute a 
pleasurable experience for the patient's unpleasant noil-verbalized reaction. 

This displeasure is further shown when the patient later denies having 
painted the picture because “It's too beautiful — 1 couldn't have done that 
— or it reveals too much of their guilt, belieying that the administrator knows 
as much about them as they themselves do— or they disown the picture and 
that, in toto. Some often show displeasure by tearing or rumpling ilio 
picture, or by carefully folding the picture and leaving it on the table, 
or by washing the paint off the picture. At times, the patient will prolong 
the performance and postpone his projections, both pictorial and oral, 
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Q, Relaxed or Stimulated 

When «i subject completes his finger-painting activity the function of 
the administrator as an active agent in the performance recommences. This 
activity is in the form of admiration or appreciation, and interest in the 
complete picture or in any part of the picture over which the administrator 
can he sincere in his comments and attitude. 

II there is over-stimulation as in the case of the young child who begins 
to slap the paint, to spill the water, to become very sloppy, etc., then the 
administrator very carefully shortens the time of the child’s participation. 
Over-stimulation in the adult is often expressed by “I don’t know what to 
do," '“I cant do it like you do it/’ or ‘Til never do it like you do it," 
There is another group who when over-stimulated begin to talk loudly, 
usually boasting of their achievement in painting. Usually they refuse to 
finish their job, Lc.> clean-up. However, when there is this over-stimulation, 
it is wise to lead them into other Reids of thought or action. 

Tile over-relaxed person usually doesn't clean up either, mid complains ol 
not liking to work with the material — although continuing to do so. He mar 
yawn during the process and choose some excuse for leaving very shortly 
such as “I have to go now" and is often easily irritated. 

At times the over-relaxed person really is suffering from boredom and 
fatigue, This may not always be an unhappy situation for the patient. 
The writer recalls the case of a soldier suffering from insomnia who became 
so relaxed while painting that he put his head on his folded arms and fell 
asleep on the paper, Much to the delight of the therapist and amusement of 
his buddies he snored as well. Relaxation in some cases is so extreme as to 
produce physical manifestations such as burps, flatus, and drooling, which 
cause him to lose Iiis social frame of reference at this time. Although observa- 
tion is made of this reaction the session should be concluded as quickly as 
possible. At the same time the situation should not he made obvious be- 
cause the subject is not aware of his actions, The session is ended without 
any discussion of the picture since the subject has already revealed sufficient 
diagnostic evidence. 

Ihc properly relaxed and stimulated person who is amenable to cleaning 
up is responsive to comments and motivation and eagerly draws out tile 
administrator to encourage more comments. 

R, V ERR ALt £ ATI 0 N WlTH HANDS IN BUCKET 

When the overstimulated, over-relaxed, and the stirnulntcd-rclaxcd 
groups have developed a rapport situation with the administrator and the 
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administrator with the subject then tlic development of n new condition 
arises in which the subject "thinks out loud.” This condition is achieved 
through the techniques developed in the rapport building situation, The 
stimulus to think out-loud with the over-stimulated is the bucket ol water 
in which he plunges his hands in preparation for the cleaning up process. 
While lie is splashing the water on his hands and arms the administrator 
can lead him into verbalization. 

The over-relaxed will quietly dip their hands in the water to clean up and 
often not completely wash oft all the paint. They will pjay in the water 
a few minutes and not say anything. These usually verbalize when using n 
towel or rag to dry themselves. 

The rclaxcd-stimulatcd group complete their jobs and usually return In 
the picture and with the right encouragement from the administrator will 
discuss the picture as they look at it, This opportunity to verbalize is 
usually in a more complete narrative form. At first, however, as with 
llic others the verbalization will be limited to a few words while they grope 
for an appropriate title for their picture. 

The chance to develop the technique of verbalization is present in those 
cases where finger-painting is given in a scries, At first, verbalization is 
difficult because the subject has to make a transference of communication 
on a prcverbal or non-verbal level , though pictorial to the verbal level. With 
the inarticulate this requires more time, hcncc the need for a series. 

S. Cleaning Up 

The over-stimulated is sloppy and docs not like to clean up. He does 
not squeeze out his wash cloth. He does not wipe the tabic clean and often 
takes his cloth and tries to rub paint off his clothes, He shows poor judge- 
ment in this respect. 

The over-relaxed pull their cloth out of the bucket unsqueezed and drijv 
pingly bring it to the table and in an appealingly helpless manner look for 
assistance. 


T. Repeating the Performance 

The over-stimulated and the over-relaxed groups desire to paint again 
•and do a second picture during the same session, This repetition is con- 
ditioned by the success of the administrator in changing the subject's mood 
and trend of thought and then bringing him hack to finger-painting in- 
directly. The opportunity to repeat should always be offered. I he so- 
called normal person who has a sense of time and achievement doesn t 




VII. ILLUSTRATIVE CASES AND THEIR DIAGNOSIS 

On the basis of the foregoing context the writer is prepared to present a 
number of syndromes which show definite correlation between the findings 
as drawn from the Finger-Pain tings done by the individual patients and the 
diagnostic accounts of psychiatrists in the institutions wherein the individuals 
were patients. 

The use of Finger-Painting in recreational and occupational therapy pro- 
grams have afforded those working with mental patients the opportunity to 
discover certain "clues" significant and often etiological to the patient’s 
personality disorders. These clues have not been successfully organized and 
formulated for lack of standardization in administration and observation of 
significant phases of the process. However, in the process of administering 
many hundreds of individual finger-paintings certain definite observations of 
performances which are symptomatic of types of mental disorders have un- 
folded into specific syndromes characteristic of schizophrenic and paranoid 
personalities. 

At the same time observations are forthcoming concerning other neurotic 
and psychotic behavior patterns as demonstrated through the Finger-Painting 
process. Until continued research accepts, rc-cnforccs, or rejects the clues 
as reported elsewhere or found by the writer, definite interpretations of 
other personality disorders should be deferred. 

The discussions and case illustrations which follow are presented because 
sufficient and reliable evidence has been gathered to enable one to describe 
a definite syndrome of symptoms characteristic of schizophrenia and paianoiir, 
These case studies were made without any knowledge of their classification 
as diagnosed by the psychiatric personnel in charge. However, the findings 
of the experimenter were confirmed after the diagnosis was made through 
the Finger-Painting process. Such independent diagnosis indicates the con- 
tribution that the Finger-Painting technique can serve as a hand-maiden to 
assist the clinician in the identification and classification of disturbed per- 
sonalities. 


A. Schizophrenia 

The manner in which the schizoid personality pattern is portrayed in the 
Finger-Painting process is here described and illustrated. Certain of these 
symptoms are portrayed in a unique manner when the Finger-Painting tech- 
nique is utilized for diagnosis. 

The following is a typical Finger-Painting schizoid pattern. Two or 
more strata representations arc invariably found in the production of such 
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patients. (A 4 'str.ntiiin ,> is a projection in a layer shape which extends 
from one edge of Hie paper to its opposite edge. This is clearly illustrated 
in Figure 6.) These strata are illogical, unrelated, disorganized, anil in- 
coherent. An interesting phenomenon relating to stratification (arrange- 
ment of strata) is the fact that with the very young and the very old these 
strata are presented along vertical axes. Those individuals whose age falls 
between these two groups invariably portray their strata along horizontal 
axes. The degree of deterioration is in proportion to the amount of com- 
position and balance in the printing. 

The verbalization used by the patient in explaining his painting follows 
the characteristic lines of the schizoid personality. Here, too, lie is inco- 
herent, illogical, disoriented, delusional, and lacking in reality as evidenced 
by Hie constant change of meaning and identification of the dements in his 
productions, Furthermore* whispering is present either during the process 
of painting or the verbalization. 

The eases which follow illustrate in variation, that which has been 
described in the preceding paragraph. 

1 . Case I 

The Patient is a wealthy widow who was a patient in a mental hospital 
in France for 20 years, She is 72 years old. Her family, living in America, 
sent a psychiatric nurse to bring her buck to America ;\t tbe suggestion of 
tlic French Government because of the approach of Hie German Anny on 
Paris. This nurse is in constant attendance and brought the patient for 
n Finger-Painting session at the urgent demand of the patient and with 
the recommendation and consent of her personal physician. 

For her ape the woman is vigorous, much younger looking than her actual 
age, extraordinarily well dressed and bedecked with jewels. She appeared 
to net in a normal manner. 

She waited for a vciy short demons trad on, then asked to have her paper 
wetted and properly placed. The nurse wrote lici name and the date for 
her nt her command. All this was done because of tier age. She rsM 
for green and black paint. Turning to the administrator she explained 
that the green was for Paris ami the black for America because ‘Tjyi both— 
I’m an American and I've lived in France — so I’ll mix the colors.” 

She smoothed the paint easily, asking the nurse to sprinkle water on it 
at times. Then she made a futile attempt to represent die Eiffel Tower 
and the Empire State Building. This she rubbed out and became very 
absorbed in making this picture which she called “America and Faris." When 
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finished she washed her hands and asked “What do you do now?” When it 
was suggested that it was necessary to clean up, she went to the mirror, 
primped herself, and beckoned to the administrator to clean up lor her. 

She used only her right hand. As previously mentioned she used only 
green and black colors. Motions were mainly large circular pulling down 
movements using the four fingers with pressure, Patting was made with 
four fingers. The whole hand was used for background motion, with the 
rhythm of four fingers showing. Rhythm is very poor (jerky) in the repre- 
sentation but slightly better in making her background (Figure 5). 

The picture was split vertically; die right hand side being made gently 



FIGURE 5 

Paris and Nmv Voiik 


and affectionately and the left hand side with violence and starkiu^s and 
slaps were used instead of pats. Right handed balance overpowers the left 
hand side in volume while the* left hand side shows greater pressure. De- 
liberate effort was made to separate the two halves of the picture with a 
very short sharp line. Symbolization was shown in how she made the two 
parts and what she said about them. 
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Calling tlic administrator's attention to the right hand side of the paint- 
mg representing Paris she described the richness and charms of that city, 
the world of interest it had for her, and of her happy life there with her 
husband saying she had lived happily there with him for the past 20 years. 
She further related how she "had him all to herself because no one cvci 
saw him and she could have all of his time to herself/' The left side of 
the picture represents America. A reality existed. It was cruel and it had 
speed — “everybody hurrying and not caring for the beauties one would find 
in Paris,” "These two will nev£r get together—! will not let them— 1 
will make this mark to keep them from doing it." Then she related much 
about the happiness with her husband, in a whisper. Then abruptly left 
the administrator and walked over to wash her hands. 

She later asked to use the phone and while she was telephoning, her 
nurse summarized the patient's history and told that her husband had been 
dead for over 20 years, that she became mentally ill soon after his death 
and that she has been in a mental hospital these past 20 years until the 
war, Although she is diagnosed as schizophrenic, 3 r ct because oi her age 
and lack of violence, her family physician in America has permitted an at- 
tendant to be with her constantly rather than institutionalize her at this 
time. Her physician later confirmed the history and the diagnosis. 

2. Case II 

The case of a young Army man, aged 22, a patient in a military psychiatric 
hospital, under observation for acting queer and being inadequate in the 
performance of his duties, is presented here. He was very polite, good 
looking, neat, and apparently carefully reared. 

During the demonstration in an occupational therapy ward, he moved 
about from place to place in an apathetic manner but at the same time watch- 
ing the demonstration very carefully. He did not appear to he enthusiastic 
about painting and when asked if he would like to paint said, “I don't think 
I can” but hesitatingly started, As soon as he got started he continued to 
paint without rubbing out any of his productions. Directions were very 
carefully followed until he was about to apply color. Posture was poor. 
He stood on one foot and leaned on the left hand until he took brown paint. 
In order of use he chose blue first for the sky, then yellow for the earth, 
mixing in a little blue making green in spots. Then he used blue again for 
the river and brown for the mountains. In using brown he smoothed it out 
using his left hand as a palette. Fingers were almost entirely used through' 
out moving from right to left with the right hand. Movements in general 
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were short and in ft dusting fashion. M The last strokes were made in the 
same manner but from right to left with the left hand only after lie had 
used the left hand as a palette. Very little water was added. He was 
very engrossed and tense, He wrote his name before telling his story nnd 
cleaned up meticulously to the point of closing the paint containers, washing 
his cloth, and spreading it to dry. 

No title was given but he related the following story in a very deliberate 
manner without hesitation or embarrassment using short phrases anti point- 
ing to the objects he was describing. 

This is the sky— clouds— mountains— meadow— 'brook (and in n 
whisper added) it’s all down under the sea. The clouds me fch— Ihc 
mountains are the piles the fish make — the right pile Is my father who 
makes the biggest pile— I'm in the middle and I make (lie smallest 
pile— on the right, that’s my brother. The meadow is the sea-boUom 
and the brook is a serpent, The serpent goes round and round and 
cats up the piles but lie can't get to the piles so lie’s blue cause lie is 
in the water which is blue. The two big fish laugh and laugh but the 
middle fish is scared. These mountains are way out far away— no- 
body’s ever seen them cause they’re down under the water. 

From the painting itself it can be seen that he used the right hand in a 
left handed manner (Figure 6). Only after he used the left hand as a 
palette did he make some right to left finishing marks. Only once did lie 
use his left hand when he made the mark which identified himself as the 
smallest fish and cloud. (Later upon questioning he stated he was not left 
handed but that he wrote with his right hand but cut wood and played 
golf left handed.) The sequence of the application of color is blue, yellow, 
and brown. The colors became very symbolic as lie described their mean- 
ings. Significant in the movements arc the short brushing strokes used through- 
out. The exceptions were the use of a cloth to rub away background paint 
for the mountains and river. The fishes (brother and father) were made 
with vigorous single pounds of the fist while the center fish was made with 
a turn of the little finger of the left hand. This was nude last of all. 
Movements were rhythmic. Balance is good but the texture is generally too 
dry. The order is strange — as a beginner rarely proceeds without hesitation 
and describes it with equal unexpectedness, Symbolization is wry meaning- 
ful and yet simple. Brown mountains as piles seems to dr nme his exag- 
geration of amounts. The sky, clouds, meadows, river — rill under the sea, 
is as illogical as the dual meaning given lo each object. 1 he ineffee loftiness 
of the snake who cats the piles but can't get ta them is also illogical. Jhe 
brushing wiping away movements could denote rejection for his father and 




FIGURE 6 

A Finger Painting ok a Schizophrenic 


brother. The snake which goes round and round and which is li, endless and 
tailless ma y be indicative of the subject’s defeatism. 

Summary of significant findings: The landscape is made in six complete 
horizontal strata and then put under the sea really duplicating the num- 
ber of strata. The serpent going around and around to consume excreta 
of fishes symbolizes his wish to destroy the person he identifies with the 
fishes. The verbalization is logical in parts but fantastic and incompre- 
hensible as a whole. He is centrally located hut represents himself as in- 
ferior to his lather and brother, i.c., he is the smallest size mountain and 
smallest size fish (made with the left hand), The paranoid elements are 
shown hy the subject being the central figure and balanced on both sides 
with mountains. 

Diagnosis: Schizophrenia, paranoid type, with possible homicidal tiernk 
3. Case III 

The case of a male patient, age 2+, is presented here. He was a third 
year medical student in an accelerated program and was referred fen he- 
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having in a peculiar manner while at school. He was an lumnr student in 
undergraduate college and was doing well in his medical studies. 

The physician called the subject from die recreation room of the observe 
tion hospital, He was playing checkers at the time and when asked to 
come up to paint he threw the checkerboard over nod ran up three flights 
of stairs without waiting for the elevator, He appeared very anxious and 
couldn't wait for the demonstration to be completed when he started in 
paint himself. He was not amenable to following directions and they had 
to he given him step by step, He finally agreed to listen and thru proceeded 
to paint. He talked incessantly about Ins abilities to paint with water colors 
and oils while he was smearing the paint around. lie clui<c blue and covered 
the whole surface in a slap-dash fashion. He was very much pirn'cupied 
with painting bis " vision" and was so talkative that the administrator at 
times became distracted and some observations were not u' coaled, 

Ho exploration of hand effects was tried. The subject went right info 
drawing his vision with paint. He used much paint and attempted to mr 
many colors on the bottom half while trying to paint ids vision, lie then 
told the administrator of the water color and oil paintings hr bad made and 
abruptly left but came back immediately to wash his hands ami saving, 
" Don't destroy my picture, I'm coming right back." He brought back 
five water colors and three oil paintings of fair size which lie started to 
describe as being better than Salvatore Dali's, He stood them up on a piano 
in t/ie room and said he would paint a special picture about his vision, By 
this time his paint was drying so he had to add water and carelessly mixed 
all the colors getting a "mud" color. He tried to paint a cliff with this 
mud mixture and said he was going to "dismember his soul from his body.' 1 
Then he rubbed out this picture leaving the blue in the upper left hand 
corner which he said must stay there. He then proceeded to add lellow 
and painted a, higher cliff with rocks below and said, "They are nut the 
Palisades ami water beneath but arc cliffs in my vision which has magic in 
the ore — this magic is power — which is Ciod.” He spoke a great de.il about 
power and tried to portray it. He didn't like the mud color and look a ug 
and rubbed al) the paint off except the blue :n rile upper part, became 
very discouraged and said, "1 don't think I could do it." lie proceeded 10 
talk about his medical school and discussed his host friends in his cfcws while 
now adding green paint and mixing it with more blue, "l can't paint my 
vision." The physician encouraged him to paint. He attempted in 
paint the cliffs again and told the rtthii inis tra Uir how good this 
kind of painting is for sick people. "When 1 came in hue," he con- 
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tinned, “1 Jind headaches mid heat pains and I don't sleep very well. 1 
don't sleep very well liccau&e my window high up in my room looks over 
the hike but if there was magic in the ore hers 1 could dismember my soul 
fiom my body.” 

The picture was his seventh attempt to paint his vision. "Now l have 
an idea” ami he finally painted his vision (Figure 7). He was very elated 
because he got what he wanted. This picture was painted very quickly. 
When he finished his painting he did not want to clean up saying there are 



FIGURE 7 

The Soul Dismemeihed from the 13opy 

others who could do that. Finally he was told to clean up and did so 
very lackadaisically but not without specific reference to it as an unpleasant 
task. He was careless in his painting and very careless in washing himself 
ami cleaning up, splashing water on the tables and the floor. 

He painted till the paintings using his right hand only. His dominant color 
was blue with green added, The upper right hand corner remained blue 
throughout the whole process. A little smear of black was placed on the 
coffin to represent "the container of death.” His movements for the back- 
ground consisted of vigorous left to right motions. He made mountains with 
added pressure to “show the magic.” With his fingers moving in clockwise 
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manner he made irregular lines representing the top of the coffin and around 
tiie soul he broke bis lines and finally added a touch of black on bis last 
downward stroke going off the bottom of die paper. Four attempts were 
made to make the coffin — each time ending by running off the bottom of 
tlic pap£r. The soul was made by using the side of his hand in upward 
strokes, lhe cross was made with one fingei and with force* His rhythm 
was very poor, as evidenced by his background and poor construction of his 
coffin, Texture in general was good, Balance too was poor, Order in general 
was poor since the lines of direction were erratic and lie showed poor control 
of his medium. Posturally he showed ease of stance but it wu,s not ditected. 
Symbolism, it is felt, is clearly revealed in his verbalization. 

Ifc titles the picture “The Soul Dismembered from the Body,” In his 
verbalization he related how he was trying to make a vision that he had 
when he stood on a cliff, Jdc had this vision many times he s;»id. 

The first time when I was eight, nine, ten or four years old— what 
diflfeience does it make. I was standing on the dills along the Hudson 
River and instead of seeing the Palisades on the other side I saw a 
vision. I had the power even when a child to go oat of my body and 
leave my body standing there but no one ever caught my body without 
my soul in it cause I'm smart, My soul could learn so much without 
my body in a short length of time. That’s why I'm able to take 
accelerated courses and be an M.D., When you look Qt this you won't 
understand it (to the administrator) because you're not very intelligent 
—but don’t worry cause nobody is very intelligent except me, You 
look at this vision and what do you sec? You don’t even know 1 You 
think it’s a coffin with a body in it. It is a coffin hm you can’t sec the 
body — it’s covered up. But out of the body rises a desire which is a 
crass — a symbol of man’s salvation. The salvation of man keeps a 
body dead while nhe soul rises in the form of a trinity and goes to 
Ibis side of the mountain (above the horizon) of which the snul is 
a part. You think this cross is lying on lire body lull it is mu. It 
floats unattainable to must human beings— only a few like rue can gei it. 

So you sec, you are damned to disintegration— I fed sorry for you. 

Then the administrator said, “But yoif arc in the hospital anil 1 m nor ; 
maybe I'm intelligent too.” The subject replied, “Unt I can gn to the cliff 
anytime anti have my vision (and whispering continued) and I’ll do it some 
clay since I have the power of salvation and my body wouldn’t hint, 

This same story was .repeated with variation hut the content-! remained 
the same, 

Summary of significant findings: Four horizontal strain are vaguely por- 
trayed but definitely described. Hallucinations and bizarre performance is 
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chanictciifrtics of these four fiicudsj their loyalty, their obedience to him, 
awl how well they salute him. He continues: "And the grass in the garden 
(at bottom) arc ‘hairs' that grow in the earth” — (the "hairs” were rigid, 
spar*, and lacking in order) — ‘and here (in lower left hand coiner) is a 
rabbit or some JittLe animal which keeps watching my garden and doesn’t 
let anybody in.” Me speaks of this little animal in a very affectionate man- 
ner. Clouds were painted at the top so that "even the sun can’t come in.” 
He expressed regret that the indenture of the cloud didn’t come in the 
center over his "tulip" and placed three birds in the space to fill it out. 
Referring to the birds he said of them, "One for the sergeant ;iml two 
for the corporals and that makes the picture prettier” "Now everything is 
pretty in my garden— but wait a minute” — (pointing to the two trees enter- 
ing from the mid-side) — "everything you do in this man's army is always 
messed up— here is my pretty garden with my tulip, and coming in on both 
sides arc trees — stinkweeds- — and they arc damn shavetails always inter- 
fering.” 

Tile painting shows all movements to be from left to right indicating that 
die subject is right handed (Figure 8). Black was the only color used. 



FIGURE S 
In My Garde m 
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The background! was done in figure eight style with oblique loops slioW’ 
ing good coordination but disturbed by violence. Pushing out movements 
were used in making the tulip and the Leaves of all the (lowers, but pulling 
in movements were used in the flowers of the corporals and the privates and 
some grass, The leaves of the trees were made with violent taps while the 
flowers show controlled tapping. The grasses \mc made by scratches,' some 
up, some down, and some oblique— mostly Leaning toward the right. He 
showed 2/4 rhythm repeated three times indicating good repetition, good 
spacing, and good rhythm. Although he approached the other side of the 
paper to paint the clouds, balance is good. This form of behavior is rare 
but the good balance is corroborated by good position, repetition of other- 
objects and filling in of Spaces. The order is good but riot consistent as 
shown by pulling down in some places (some flowers and grasses). Order 
need not be consistent if it is symbolic, 

Concerning symbolization, the tulip is often described in Finger-Painting 
as being a flower of the male, The daintier flowers show subordination 
to the dominant flower, It is interesting to note that the lower trunks 
md roots of trees are not in his garden but arc intruding by entering from the 
sides, Of symbolic significance also is the violence with which Ire made the trees. 
The things permitted to enter the garden (small animals and birds in action) 
also belong to the sergeant denoting possession. However, the possibility 
of admission of others "into his garden" may be demonstrating the possibility 
of willingness of recognition of other people and significant in the prognosis 
of the case. 

Diagnosis: Since composition and balance were good showing no de- 
terioration and delusions were not bizarre and there were many tendencies 
to self- reference — according to Finger- Painting analysis lie would be a true 
paranoic and not a paranoid-schizophrenia, 

Confirmation: The medical officer in charge states that the patient under 
observation was diagnosed as paranoid and was suffering from per seen l ion 
of officers in the army. As such he couldn't be shipped overseas fut active 
duty. 


C. iNSTAMl/TV 

Two additional cases illustrating emotional instability through guilt and 
through rejection are herewith appended to indicate other attempt* at diag- 
nosis through the Finger-Painting process. 
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i. CwV 

A Navy man, aged 28, was referred for being "disobedient 11 and for 
refusing to sleep with others in the room because he was afraid of talking 
in his sleep. It was impossible to elicit reasons from the subject which would 
give some basis for his behavior, 

lie painted his picture in a few minutes but verbalized for a long time 
(Figure 9). He was very much absorbed in the procedure, followed direc- 
tions correctly and used fingers, hands, and arms with assurance, He used 
green throughout because he “loves green.” After he completed his painting 
he added a minute dab of brown in about the center of the picture. He 



FIGURE 9 
In a Cave 

cleaned up neatly while telling how much fun he had. He did not repeat 
the performance. 

He was right handed and used only the right hand in the painting. 
Motion in general was good and free. Rhythm and balance were good. 
"I he order of the picture as a whole is the shutting in of contents of the pic- 
ture. In his verbalization he asks for ciiticism of his painting anti then 
titles it "In a Cave." 
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Referring to the three figures in the cave he stated to the administrator, 
"You think it’s mother and father and child but it isn't — it's the same 
person three times. The first one is fourteen years old, the third one is 
sixteen years old, and the middle one is 18 years old." When the admin- 
istrator showed interest lie explained, that when he was 14 years old he 
"got in trouble with a girl who taught him things." 

Then she told the teacher and that was n hclluvn mess — but my 
father fixed it up for me and the girl’s family moved away— she was 
a bad girl. Then when I was 16 a woman who lived upstairs over a 
store invited me and another boy up to her room where she had a 
friend. My father who is the mayor got me out of ibis iroublc jjjhI 
he and the preacher cleaned up the town and Ihcse women left. When 
I was 18 I visited a friend in his town and I fell in love with a friend 
of his— n nice girl— but we loved too hard and I got into trouble 
agnin. As my friend was goi,ng to join the Servlets l went with 
him and joined the Nnvy. Then I went home and told my father 
and lie was so disappointed tlut I didn't tell him about the girl, I 
was afraid to, 1 left home in n few days and couldn't make up my 
mind to tell him and now its been nenrly q year and I want to know 
what's happened to the girl. I don't care what my father would say 
cause I love that girl, The fellows uy I talk in my sleep and I’m 
afraid I’ll talk About her and tell her name, It’s a helluva mess— 
what must I do? Pointing to the brown dab he asked, Do you know 
what this brown thing is? Well I won't tell you. 

Diagnosis: Instability due to marked fcelittgs of guilt, based on sex 
experience, 

2 . Cose VI 

Frank, a 13-year-old boy, was committed to an institution for delinquent 
boys for deserting liis home on several occasions. While king observed in a 
psychiatric hospital before commitment he gave a fictitious name and made up 
a fictitious story ahout himself, which story and name he kept for more than 
hvo weeks until the Missing Persons Hu re an identified him. If is natural 
mother died and the father remarried in a civil ceremony. The hoy's hill 
brother and sister have been placed in foster homes. He was living with his 
father and step-motlicr and step-brother aged two and onc-lmlf and step- 
sister aged one year at the time of commitment. 

Case study by the writer, the psychologist at the institution, revealed a 
timid, insecure and unhappy looking hoy of average intelligence, very soft 
spoken and cooperative. Slight subject disabilities in reading and spelling 
were primarily due to a bilingual handicap. During bis stay of over a year 
at tile institution lie received no visits or letters from his parents, His was 
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a case of delinquency based primarily on neglect. He was discharged to 
an aunt in Honda and follow-up reports indicate good adjustment thus far, 
Finger-Painting done by the boy while at the institution reveals the marked 
rejection of his home and parents which were the etiological dynamisms in 
his behavior disorder. 

He showed much interest in the demonstration and eagerness to paint 
but was so emotionally unstable that lie said repeatedly lie didn't know what 
to paint, He finally stated he was going to paint the cottage, tree, and dairy 
he saw from the clinic window and proceeded to paint his window. All 
directions were followed with the exception of covering his whole paper 
when working in tlie paint. He was right handed and used his lingers 
only, After 20 minutes of working with dry paint and fingers in a stiff 
and rigid manner he became relaxed and used the fingers of both hands, As 
be became freer he used more paint, added more water, and later even became 
sloppy. Posture in general was poor. He cleaned up slowly and neatly. 

Movements were mostly of a smearing nature and done with the fingcis 

only. Texture could be considered dry. Balance and composition were 

good. A variety of colors were used and with a good sense of reality. 

Order is poor. No errors were made in his only pattern of composition, he 
shows no run-ins and everything fits. 

He did not give the picture a title (Figure 10), Although he stated 
at the beginning he was going to paint the scenery he saw from the clinic 
window lie verbalized the following statements, referring to the cottage 
as his house and to the dairy as the dog house. 

This is a story I read and HI tell you about it This is the house 
that Jack Wdt, Here's where Jack’s little dog lived that worried the 
cat that ate the rat that ate the moss that laid in the house llint 
Jack built. Under this tree stayed the cow with crumbled horns that 
tossed the dog that worried the cat that ate the rat etc. , . . I forgot 
to put in tlie steps that go into the house. There should be birds and 
clouds in the sky but I forgot that too, I was busy thinking nbmit my 
liouse and the tree, The tree gives shade cause in the summer it's 
'hot. I can't draw an old lady and an old man. She's the one who 
milks the cow. One day the old man went up to her and said, "Will 
you irnirry me?” He kissed her. They went to the priest to get married. 

I had no place for the rooster— he woke the priest to marry the man 
and woman. 

Significant findings The boy identifies himself with the dog stud living 
in the clog house — not in his house. Omissions of the door to his liouse is 
symbolic in his rejection of home as well as the birds which should be in 
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FIGURE 10 

Finces-PjHntjnc dv a Erjictid Boy 


the sky indicative of his emotional state, Other symbolism is evident in 
his verbalization, 

Diagnosis: Situational behavior disorder and emotional instability due 
to factors of rejection. 

It may be inserted here that all data and evidence gathered in the course 
of this project could not be included in this document. The necessity of 
limiting the number of sub-problems forces the writer to omit certain con- 
siderations, which cumulatively would effect a more complete understanding 
of this technique. 

This additional evidence, however, is presently being pieparcd as a series 
of articles. They will include a record form, now undergoing final revision, 
in which significant aspects of the behavior performance, the painting proper, 
and the verbalization arc organized and made part of the record. Clinical 
records will be presented to give added scope and content to the divers 
behavior classifications and their interpretations, Also in process are tabula- 
tions of typical responses for each category which the writer feels is indicated 
to insure a more accurate interpretation of the total process. 



VIII. SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND SUGGESTIONS 

The purpose of this study lias been to define, describe, and present Finger- 
Painting as a clinical instiument in personality diagnosis, appraisal, and 
therapy, 

A. Summary 

The problem as mentioned above, has been stated and discussed, and the 
literature has indicated the trend and need for the further development 
of projective techniques for personality appraisal. Finger-Painting is one 
such technique. 

The history of Finger-Painting has been presented from its origin in 
Italy in 1922, and its chronological development lias been traced to date. 
This orientive background lias also been supplemented with other applica- 
tions of this medium as used in programs of education, recreation, arts ami 
crafts, art development, and as a decorative device. This developmental 
narrative has been enriched with the educational philosophy of Ruth Faison 
Shaw. 

'i'he materials which go to make up the Finger-Painting kit have been 
illustrated, presented, and described. The kit consists of the following 
materials: a set of Shaw Finger-Paints, Shaw Finger-Painting paper, a water 
resistant surface upon which the paper is placed, a huge receptacle in which 
to wet the paper, a small pan to keep the painting wet during the process, a 
spatula for cadi different color of paint, a bucket and wash rags for cleaning 
up, a pencil and a set of crayons which is to he used by the subject to identify 
liis painting, and a cardboard or newspaper upon which the paintings are 
laid out to dry. TIlc materials just mentioned are ru ranged in a definite 
order in preparation for the project, Also, the kit and .supplemental v ma- 
terials arc described from the viewpoint of color, consistency, odor, lumu- 
lcssficss, washability, and standardization. The set of paints consists of siv 
colors, namely: red, blue, green, yellow, blown, and black. 

The method of administration is rather unique. In setting a pal tern of 
directions for the individual, the administrator demonstrates the routine 
of procedure while carrying on a “patter of conversation” about what lie is 
doing so that the patient, in turn, may poitray his own version of the story. 

The routine procedure is carried on in three distinct parts, each part 
leading to the next, These include the preparation of the materials, the 
painting itself through the manipulation of the materials, and finally the 
finishing of the job. 

A large section of this document is devoted to the breakdown and dewrip- 
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tion of the various categories and their respective subdivisions, These cate- 
gories! together with the interpretive aspects, constitute the core of the 
technique, Tile categories arc: handedness, color, motion, rhythm, texture, 
balance, order, symbolism, and verbalization. Each category has its respective 
connotations in the final appraisal of tlic personality. 

Various facto is in the observation of the physical performance of the 
patient-iu-action have also been described and their relationships to per- 
sonality have been indicated. These factors include: posture, manner of 
approach, position of* attack, the starting hand, various parts of the hand 
used, lines of direction of movement, timing with which water is added, 
extent of surface covered automatically, type of pattern painted, progres- 
sion, neatness, tlic performance cycle, satisfaction or displeasure at tlic end, 
emotional relaxation Dr stimulation, verbalization with hands in bucket, and 
desire for repeating the performance* 

It is of paramount importance to repent here that personality appraisal 
should be attempted only when the three main aspects of the Finger-Painting 
technique arc studied together, viz: the behavior performance, the finger- 
painting, and the verbalization. 

At times there arises a situation where the Finger-Painting projections 
may suggest certain dynamisms of behavior. These suggestions may be con- 
firmed or denied through the administration of Finger-Painting in a seiics, 
i.e., additional painting sessions. Added sessions may also be indicated when 
the necessity for making a differential diagnosis arises. 

Case evidence has been gathered and. presented and its relationships to 
personality indicated. These data have been gathered over a period of moic 
than five years. Illustrative eases and their diagnosis have been presented in 
such fashion as to demonstrate the applicability of Finger-Painting in the 
study, analysis, and appraisal of personality. Finger-Painting evidence of 
tlu: schizophrenic, paranoid, and unstable personalities have been described 
and their finger- pa in tings used as illustrations. 

Finally, the summary, conclusions, and suggestions for further research 
together with a bibliography and a glossary of technical terms have been 
included* The bibliography comprises the Finger-Painting literature for 
various fields of interest. 


B. Conclusions 

From the evidence presented in the context, it Is clearly demonstrated: 
That Finger-Painting as a projective technique does contribute to the 
appraisal, study, and further understanding of human personality. 
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That used as a creative instrument, Finger-Painting do.es encourage sell- 
expression which, with other devices sometimes appears difficult or even 
impossible. 

That by reason of its being both a verbal and a performance experience 
it more closely approaches a reliable method cf appraising the total per- 
sonality, 

That because it is possible to use it with those age groups where speech 
is not fully developed its general applicability as an instrument of communi- 
cation is extended over certain other projective techniques* 

That its lack of rigid and quantitative method enhances the possibility of 
application when one considers the total complex and interrelated dynamisms 
which make up the total personality. 

That a definite syndrome for the schizophrenic personality can be elicited 
through this medium, The characteristics of this syndrome arc: two or more 
strata representations invariably found in such productions. These siraLa 
arc illogical, unrelated, disorganized, and incoherent. The degree of de- 
terioration is in proportion to the amount of composition and balance in the 
painting. The verbalization used by the patient in explaining his production 
follows the same characteristic lines as found in his painting. Here, too, lie 
is incoherent, illogical, disoriented, delusional, n rid lacking in reality as 
evidenced by the constant change of meaning and identification he ascribes 
to the elements of his production. It is especially to be noted that with the 
schizoid personality whispering is present either during the process of paint- 
ing or during the verbalization, 

That a characteristic group of symptoms for the paranoid personality has 
also been elicited through the Finger-Painting technique, The syndrome 
contains several symptoms quite dilferent from any other pattern of be- 
havior. There is always a central figure placed in the very center of the 
picture and integrated with die rest of the picture. This central theme is 
well balanced on either side with other objects for the purpose (as the 
subject explains) of protecting the central object with which lie usually 
identifies himself. In addition, protection in more than one form is also evi- 
dent both in the painting and in the verbalization, Also, some form ol 
verbal violence is noted. Objects that thwart are shown in the painting 
and confirmed in the verbalization. 

That in Finger-Painting, diagnosis and therapy can go along concomi- 
tantly. This adds to the usefulness of the Finger-Painting technique as a 
practical clinical instrument. 
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C. Suggestions for Further Study 

The study made thus far does not exhaust the potentialities of this tech- 
nique nor is this assumed to be the perfect method of personality appraisal, 
The writer is aware that several years of additional research and study arc 
necessary for the further evaluation and perfection of tills technique. How- 
ever, he feels that the material presented herein serves as a necessary basis 
for tile promotion of further research in personality analysis with this 
Finger-Painting device. The findings as presented in the previous chapters 
indicate the need for further investigations. 

Concerning the technique itself many investigations naturally will flow 
out of the work just completed. This should include a refinement of the 
techniques; the collection of more data for confirmation or rejection of 
present findings; the use of Finger-Painting as a possible group method of 
personality study; the devising of a form for convenience in recording the 
three major aspects of the technique, namely: the physical behavior, the 
painting, and the verbalization. Further investigation is also suggested to 
determine the degree of validity which exists between the administration of 
this medium in one painting and that in a given series. 

A great djeal of investigation and work with Finger-Paints is still neces- 
sary in order to discover its potentialities in other allied fields, such as 
rehabilitation, occupational therapy, etc. Further investigation must be made 
before Finger-Painting patterns and syndromes of other psychotic classifica- 
tions may he developed, i,e„ manic-depressive psychosis. The application of 
the Finger-Painting technique should prove a fertile field iu the investiga- 
tion of neurotics and psychonmotfcs. Because the possibility of using this 
medium in therapy with stammerers and cnuretics has already been shown, 
these two particular avenues of investigation should he explored. Theories 
which have been postulated in the field of neuropsychiatry should be con- 
tinued in order to discover whether any personality projections portrayed 
through finger-painting reflect an organic basis for the behavior in question, 
i.e., birth trauma, head injuries, epilepsy, results of frontal lobotomies, etc. 
An experiment to unfold possible relationships between finger- painting and 
levels of intelligence should be revealing. The applicability of Finger- 
Fainting as an index to certain aptitudes might also be investigated, 
Further, Finger-Painting appears to have promise i \ s art aid in therapy. 
This should be investigated to see in what ways tills medium can aid the 
psychotherapist. 

Interesting as well ns revealing stories by subjects have often given clues 
in uncovering the basis and origins of fears, frustrations, conflicts, repres- 



sums, hates, rejections, anxieties, etc. All tlisc dynamisms should lit* invr- 
titrated by the Finder- Pain iinK medium. 

The developments of these suggested researches naturally would lead 
to other problems not foreseen at present. 

With all these potentialities therefore, finucr-painting, ridding to mid 
not substituting for other methods of personality diagnosis, cannot he over- 
looked in the present search for more helpful clinical methods of personality 
appraisal. 
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L MtMuclni Mwm relational An Ini rod ud I on ic \ho nedr cl tha LoIhicIJm a r JwJ]iJd»ili-S D C*u m 
Si A|F«i»Iw beluirlDf In young children ud cbJIJioo’t ihlhiia lc>nri D. Fli* 

I. Simlaui aillliulei toward koIJbIou — E. h inert 

The prediction al the on (come- on- fur lough of dazcDll* priwui pilltou— J, [J, J ja >, 

Si|niO«ini i ihmaeiUlUi sf pTt'tckuA child [tn al kcaici In ,hc Ccaiid lottnUry-K, H, Bin 
4. Lairnlntf bj cb((dr«n »i A*cP-tne*I In & *untrj Khwh Tqq ptt«« lad im 'Wr 1 ' nian-l, B, H«Ci» 

E, D. Wahhpi *r»p V, J, Kmm 

Siudlfli la the laloipmUifja "f pli)M I. Clinical obierralTaa ol pliy dJ»rapll»n [a panel thlldr»<»— E, H, 

VOLUMH 22—, January! Jin r<, 

1> Ac abilyili a/ eeriiin variable* fo * do vela noun la) imdy qf |jm|u»|*— F, |4, Ywnc 

hiCiat ilmloptoetil under condition! al minuted pHcMee and of nlilmiua ml«l (UmaliHiq— W. 

Ac an alyili of (ha menial foclOU cl varfrma q;<j |Muai [i«m bL«i« la ili^— R r Btumn 
h FicH/n /niLeprJ** pcrio T piiacp va gioiip aqd inJivIJml >H>t ei J#fcW(Merf I. Hat c ( V, tittintn 

to Jirjtlu a 1 iJlCt/qacaa In appaineplivc reiqllcini A iludf of ifat re* poop* ol p*e*eho4>] children la plflrtm— E, W. AmU< 


VOLUME 2-4— July -December j 194L 

1. Tnlni T aod C frorn lnTan«y lo idoUiccnca A bioi'bfUQ Ilud; ol loditldml dUfanoc** bf ika BKbsd pf 

coiiwln i-uQlrel— Ai Cciill and h. Tuawngn 
ringer pail-billaQl Hi indploncy, inil imellonijDn^A, k Biljje 

A o upeHmenUl aludy of ibp fuioii or lAUijrilJaa tad ptici| 9 « In Ika behuJoral drraloppaaqt if On mbrn at tbi 
fief, JIana plpitfit—A, FromM I 

?, Tcj tv* oMk behavior icalca^-T. W. llJciiilPi a«o Jrl. V, Sfnor 1 * 

MciiurflPCQl pi lha i|i« Ol gan«r a | Engllih tronabulny lhrpi>|b ftp alsnbLUij |Tkd** »»d Hft rtWl'-M. K., Anifm 
aieroolypti In lb > £ild of D*il*al cuilDunur— P> R, FianiwDua 


Voj.limB mHrr'Jtoe, fW3 

L A ilodj pf ft flora diternklci family aha Id a idaclcj piofankail roap-f. Cy FU*!*t*h 
A fcoelie Iludf ol ftOmtMcal'DplICil HIuiIddi — Slim A, Wm.tp»i 

laicr^rttahbn ci bs^lo-r^Mltiia In latmi of h'ltuMa and dbvlpRpnn K itldf •! ream lion lb* mad 

Cqqrqd BabfJcr Jovtolpry— JL Ur Rt+t* Jfl> Hi $, OrrjULP 
3. An there my loniift behnlnr laadpaol B* Bcho*ix*HP 

An l&va|U|ii|fl)i of ika laieUlgibilii]' of ih» ipeacii of ib« deal— C, V. Buwipa ipn F, C. rfpMiaj 


VOLUME 26— July-Dacembcr, 1947 

L The eiJtfoal henuanay Ilmen for rfauaf fifofcer in abiidron bn pert lb» ife# of | i*d 1*^Y, !>. M«Oja 
9 anj* lac ton delerrilfllog bapdedaeM la l|ie ithll* t«ML L. WMTnopTi 
1» McUTiUoa nR fcaUTluc— E. FllNCi^ BiaptFiA 


VOLUME 9-J*uu r ]m ( 19*3 

1. CoaipaHiPa of ehlldm’i penoDilllr li«Ila« alllr«d«i, ajid IHrllJjeBei wElb piraqlal oe«np ( i|«— H, R, Umt 
I. A Compart the »»udy of mealil fuaetfotilng pallernl of prabitu ao^prablan ehlMna in»a, elfbu ud slot r«*ii 
pf i|#— M, U Piammii 

VOLUME 28— Jufr-Dtecmfi^r, 1543 

1. Sffirallsa inaleiy in todqi tblldreqi A ihjdf pf bcpplial ntnr^lh Eaiurt* 

1. ConclikM d >bBfel)onil jiiloiebocr— W. A< ft. 

VOLUME aS^rttiarr/^*. W 

1. hlmlil pbin|ei ■ fisr hlhienl prcfroaial Ipbqipuiy— S, D- Poantl ana R. D. Xwim 

9. A iwln-cofl trolled eiyerlmeni an ibe Imrnlbg ar rtillfiry linguageP-B. Plici, Vf, J. am W, M. Tmoi 

VOLUME JO-Jvly- Deeper, IM4 

L A aslhed ol idmlnlilerlrig pnd cgalilHlni ihl ihirnnlo ippcrcnpllno iHt Jo Kropp lltuatloru < -R. U. Cun 
I, A limit ®( analnif reicilom fo yuuiif rUltdren by hcmi of a ptflJflClh* i«cbo]<pi»— Twinn ahu £, V, Awin 

VOLUME 3l-JinnaryJuae, HM3 

1, Tho oroJllfon of fnUtfffent hefrarfcr fc riio#t« tfantehi— fli Wiifiirit* 

9. PcrccplU*] bebiflcr of brain. Injured, penial!) delefllhi ehDdlrtl An eiperlaianl iiadj bl naaiPt »I th« 
Karachi eh lecbnique— H, Wnnu 

VOLUME j2-Jul^D«embar, IMS 

1. A slloela) *iu Jr of atailpeniei I.— H, A, Mumt *ho C. D. 

t» A cilalcil aVudy wnUmeaiti U.— IL A^. Muiilt ipo & D. Uppcip 

VOLUME 3J— Januirj'Jure, 1M« 

L Inicrpretilloq df ipaqlaaeoai dnwfna* and paloifnfi— Ti S. 

rreftreoc* Lr •« ijrabolt and ihsh pendqalliy tcrreldea-JC, Fup« 

I, Ou L Hand I op |riil« Jo I mimed colleia fiiaup— P* L WttLi W. L, Voom 

VOLUKB Bl-July-Dfcainbw, 1BII 

|, The iplatloa of einpHimel adjpitmsnl |i) laielleeluil (uaeifru-J, L PiaamT R, 0. Pim 
T\e imRla| r«ap5m»— ’ R, A. Sriri 
3< Fiojoi.palDitng mi pertcnalliy dliguoeri— T. J. Nj«u 

VOLUME as-JiDuin-fw*. I W 

1, Thp | be mu |n arp<rcEptlon WahnlqilB In ihe a wdy gf fullurtpernmllly relaii flB a-W. Z. Hnrir 

2, A ecnlTnuiilflu »Udf of anilely ’■awiloni In youui fMldun by mama of a P«>Jk«It« ifnhnfuaa— M. Dppm 

4HE B. W, A«*H 
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Preparation of Manuscripts for The Journal Press 

A. Dwnniu 

l THE TITLES OP JOURNAL ARTICLES AND THE MAJOR SUBDIVISIONS 
OF MONOGRAPHS ARE PRINTED IN TEN-POINT CAPS 

centered on the page 

A. Tin Next Subdivision Trait Is .Printed in Caps and Small Caps 
Centered cn the Paob 

\, Then Italics , with Principal (Portly Upper and Lower Case, Centered 
on the Page 

a. Then Unites, tipper and lower ease, J-em run-in side head. 

[\) m Thtn tfalscj, vppcr and fpv*r case, 2-fm run-in fide head, 

(d), Then (talks, tipper and lower ease, 3*em run^tt side head. 

(Further subdivision should be merged Into the U*t without marginal indentation, 
and should be numbered wUh small letters,] 

B, Tables 

Tables should always be typed on separate sheets of paper, numbered, and referred 
to in the text by number (Table £). Tables should be so constructed that vertical 
lines are unnecessary, 

C, Curi 

Drawings should he made on white drawing paper or on yellow or blue lined 
graph paper. Lettering abouLd he large enough to be visible after photographic 
reduction. Lines should be heavy enough lo be visible after photographic reduction, 
Drawings should be numbered, and referred to In the teat by number (Figure 2). 
The legends should be typed on separata sheets of paper. In making drawings, only 
black Ipdia Ink jiiould be Used. Never write instructions for the engraver, as your 
words iti (Ly ipeiui th? opposite cf what yhiu Intend. 

r 7 - t . .! L ■ pi.* RBmsiicw 

Ref trunks should 1 b« segregated at thq end o£ the paper, should be arranged In 
alphabet) /Order 'by author, numbered and referred to In the text by number (2). 

The proper form for a book. 'reference ie as follows; 

2. D$JJ, j\ Tbe Frepmilon of Marmficrlpti, New Yorks Holt, 1938. Pp. 400. 

The proper form for a journal reference is as follows; 

2, Dob, J, The preparation of manuscripts, J* Gen, Psychol, 1933, IB, 150*175. 

[f (a the text It Is deilrahlo to refer to a page, (bus (2, p» 45 ) . 

E, GmUL CMjtkjhb 

, (i Use heavy typewriter paper, double-space the lines, and leave margins for 
editorial vrork; 

2, lisa as few footnotes aa possible but number such as you use thus, 1 
l Faofoot«. 

3, Retype any page on which written corrections have been made, Failure to 
dd this will Invite grief. 

4v ; 'the Edltar mdi e^ery manuscript carefully for meaning and may modify 
punctuation hi order to make meaning more clear. If you disagree with this on 
your page-proof, please Initial your objection. 

5. Do not begin 0 sentence with n numeral, and do not use the percentage ayin- 
bol, %, In the text, Do net confuae ,"pqr Cent' 1 with "percentage" The former Is 
two words, and should be preceded by a numeral. 

rf. IMs good form to add an adequate summary pt the end of each paper, 




